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The Editor wants all the players in America to send him 
“off-duty " photographs of themselves and their player friends. 
The pictorial section of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM is ex- 
clusively dedicated to the life of player folk away from the 
That little snap-shot on your dressing-table is just the sort. 
If you have no such photographs, get some. Contribute to it— now! 
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Perfect happiness is always perfect health. \S e; 
Build up those wasted tissues—infuse new life \ 
into your blood—reconstruct worn out nerve cells 
and fit yourself to enjoy the vigor and energy of youth. 
Keep yourself in trim with a little of 


Pabst Extract 


The Best Tonic 


each day. It is a.pure, wholesome, predigested liquid food, con- 


taining all the nutritive and digestive elements of rich barley malt 
and the tonic properties of choicest hops. It is welcomed by the 
weakest stomach and is easily and quickly assimilated by the en- 
tire system—making rich, red blood and giving new life to 
one’s vital organs. 
Physicians recommend Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic, to strengthen the weak and 
build up the overworked—to relieve insomnia and conquer dyspepsia—to help the 


anaemic and turn nerve exhaustion into active. healthy vim—to encourage listless con- 
valescence to rapid recovery—to assist nursing mothers and reinvigorate old age. 


: The U.S.Government specifically classifies Pabst Extract as an article of medicine—not an alcoholic beverage 
> Order a Dozen from Your Druggist—Insist Upon it Being Pabst 


Free Booklet, ‘‘Health Darts,”’ tells ALL uses and benefits of Pabst Extract. 
Write for it--a postal will do. 


Library slip, good for books and magazines, with each bottle 


PABST EXTRACT CO. 








to writing to advertisers it is of advantage to mention THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM, 
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MISS ALICE DOVEY in her Now, York City home. —_ Dovey is playing with Lew Fields 
e Summer Widowe 


Photograph taken exclusively for THE GREEN BOOK "ALBUM, by White, N. Y. 
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MISS OLIVE WYNDHAM of the New Theatre Company. Miss Wyrdom will be particularly remembered for 
her charming portrayal of “Ethel Granger-Simpson’’ in ““The Man From Home.” (See article on page 539.) 
Photograph taken exclusively for THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM, by Burke & Atwell, Chicago 
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MR. AND MRS. DONALD BRIAN at home. Mr. Brian played the part of Danilo in ‘““The Merry Widow.” 
(See article on page 584) 
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LEW FIELDS and family in front of their New York City home. Dorothy, Mr. Fields, Miss Frances, Mrs. 
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Fields, Herbert and Joseph. Photograph taken exclusively for THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM, by White, N. Y. 
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POST. Lady at right of Mr. Cordoba is MISS EDITH WYNN MATHISON. 
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A picnic luncheon for the members of the New Theatre Com 
two players on page 539). In exact center is GUY BA 
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“In the Auto.” 
Photographs taken exclusively for THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM, by White, N. Y. 
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“Ready for the Auto.” 
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Photograph taken exclusively for THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM, by White, N. Y. 
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by all who have ever had the pleasure of partaking of a Dressler “home- 
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MISS MARIE DRESSLER in the kitchen of her New York home. 
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Three home pictures of MISS MARIE DRESSLER who is plaving in “Tilly's Nightmare.’ 
Photographs taken exclusively for THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM, by White, N. Y. 
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THOS. W. ROSS and his collie. Mr. Ross finds this the best diversion from the dai'y grind. (See article on page 553.) 
Photograph taken exclusively for THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM, by Burke & Atwell, Chicago 
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Upper half of this page shows eel picemres of of LULU GLASER and her husband RALPH HERZ. Lower picture 
taken exclusively for LBUM, of Mr. Herz in front of ome during his engagement in 
hicago as co-star with LINA ABARBANELL in “Madame Sherry."’ Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago. 
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Atehome study of RALPH HERZ and his wife LULU GLASER. 
Photograph taken exclusively for THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM, by Moffett Studio, Chicago 
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MRS. STUART ROBSON out for a row on Lake Michigan during the period of her engagement in Chicago with Sidney Drew in the farce “‘Billy,”” 
Photograph taken exclusively for THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM, by Burke & Atwell, Chicago. 
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(See article on page 620) 
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THEUPSTART ” |\\ 


By TOM BARRY 
Novelized from the acting version of the play PS 
By CHARLES W. COLLINS esSA 
With the permision of BERTRAM HARRISON ; (27 
THIS is one of the cleverest and altogether brightest plays , 
it i 








of the day. It will receive its New York premier this autumn, 
ormag run a successful course during the winter in Chicago 
with Mr. John Westley in the title role. 2 


CHAPTER I THE BOY WITH A MISSION 


FSOVENTRY PETMORE was a boy _. Both precocious and irrepressible, 


y with a purpose, and that purpose he deserved the epithet, coined b 


= was too great to be nurtured within one of his school-masters, of “an intel- 


) 


callow soul until it and he should lectual Upstart.” He himself admitted 
that he was an Upstart; he was proud 


oP: ght, 1910, by the Story-Press Corporation. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London. All rights reserved. 
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of it; and he was, moreover, firmly con- 
vinced that his starting up would dis- 
roof and overturn certain temples of 
hypocrisy in which Twentieth Century 
Society was wont to bow down and 
worship. _ 

Behold Coventry in his eighteenth 
year, one of the most remarkable and 
pestiferous youths who was ever ex- 
pelled from college. He had. suffered 
that penalty in his freshman term, for 
an unusual offense; he had shocked a 
_ strict Presbyterian faculty by arising in 
chapel meeting to tell his fellows that 
_an “affinity” was more to be desired, on 
moral grounds alone, than a loveless 
wife. Home the blushing professors had 
sent him at once, with hints to his 
family that castigation would be of value 
in forming his character. They were mis- 
taken, however; Coventry’s character 
was already formed, and his father, re- 
calling the upstart rebellions of his own 
youth, was somewhat sympathetic. 

The young disturber vaguely sug- 
gested Eugene Marchbanks, the moon- 
struck poet in Bernard Shaw’s “Can- 
dida,” as, he fa¢ed his reproachful pa- 
rent with the news of his dismissal from 
the haunts of learning. He was delicate 
and intense, with a forelock of thin 
hair straying over his pale, broad fore- 
head. A flowing black scarf, tied in a 
bow, indicated his artistic temperament, 
though otherwise the neat convention- 
ality of the rest of his costume showed a 
mature contempt for the fripperies of 
collegiate adolescence. 

“The dean of the college says that 
you ought to be spanked, Coventry,” 
his father remarked, in beginning the 
- star-chamber session. 

Coventry shivered a little at the 
thought of the rod, for though mentally 
combative, he was physically timorous. 

He put a bold face on the situation, 
~ however, and answered: 

“If you ever licked me, I should lose 
my filial respect for you.” 

“Quite right,” the tolerant parent 
smiled. 

“Then why not-let us talk it out like 
men?” 

“Very. well, my boy, talk away. Your 
conversational powers are excellent.” 

Then Coventry started in to make a 
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sweeping denial of the charge of he 
attempted to corrupt the minds of } 
classmates, for which he had been in- _ 
dicted. He asserted that he had spoken 
words of universal truth, which he 
would have followed to a conclusion of 
new and vital.import to the world at 
large had he not been interrupted in 
the midst of his speech. 

“What is this I have heard about your 


advocacy of ‘affinities’?” the father | 


asked. 

“That was merely incidental—a turn 
of speech to give force to my main idea. 
You know, dad, that in order to impress 
dull, second-class minds, you have got 
to say things with a punch.” 

“Well, what was your main idea?” 


_ “It’s about divorce. I want to sweep a 
it out of the world. I have discoveredqa 
method of eliminating this plague, this 7 


cancer, which is breaking up families 
and turning love into indecency. Do you 
call that immoral ?” 

“No, I call it philanthropic, my son. 
How did you get this great idea?” q 

“Tt came to me like an inspiration,” 
said Coventry with eagerness. “It came 
one night in college, after I had read 
the love letters of Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett. There was some 
love, I can tell you; these two poets 
never thought of divorce. Well, as -I 
meditated upon the greatness of love— 
when properly applied, mind you—the 
purpose for which I had been brought 
into the world was as clear to me as the 
vision of his duty to Christianity was to 
Saul of Tarsus. My life-work was to be 
in the interests of love and lovers!” 

“H-m-m! Ever been in love, Coven- 
try ?? 
“No, I’m not that sort. I’m no softy, 


dad; I am a man with a mission. Of © 


course, I may fall in love some day, 
when I have accomplished my purpose, 
but that may take years. The world is 
so stupid that the task of reform will be 
a slow one.” 


“So you are going to fix it up for ~ . 


everyone else; arrange the hearts of 
men and women to prevent mistakes and” 
unhappiness, and not do it yourself until 
you are perfectly safe. Wise boy, Cov- 
entry !” : 
Mr. Petmore, senior, was smiling, in 
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back of his brain, over his son’s va- 

ries. 
“Oh, it’s not for myself; it’s for hu- 
manity!” Coventry rushed on. “And it 
isn't a question of hearts—they’re in 
the right place. It’s a question of laws 
—and of procedure!” 
“Procedure ?” 
“Not legal—matrimonial. You see, 
it’s this way. Here’s my scheme, in a 
nut-shell. When a husband, or a wife—” 
“I know your nut-shells, Coventry. 
They hold much meat, but also many 
words; and,” consulting his watch, “I 
have a business appointment. To be 
brief, I do not intend to let you rave.” 
“That’s all right, dad; you don’t need 
my message,” said Coventry, patroniz- 
ingly. 
“The question before this meeting,” 
his father resumed, “is what to do with 
' you. Here you are expelled from college, 
'and I can’t send you to some other 
prospective alma mater before the new 
' term begins. Also, being a man with a 
' mission, you doubtless have some re- 
luctance about going to work.” 
“I have a giant’s work before me 
now !” 
_ “Harden your mental muscles for it, 
my son. Wrestle with the mighty in ar- 

serge I myself am too weak in dia- 
'  lectic and too fondly parental to be good 
" exercise for you. So I think I shall send 
you away to a place where you will get 
licked into shape.” 

Coventry shuddered inwardly, appre- 
hensive of a reform school, but awaited 
his fate like a Spartan. 

“Oh, you have no need to be wor- 
ried,” continued Mr. Petmore, senior. 
“I am just going to ship you off for a 
little visit to my old friend, Judge 
Mitchell’s: summer place at Elwood, N. 
J. He is a sturdy old Roman, who will 
argue with you like a father, and more- 
over, he is fat enough and good-hu- 
mored enough to be able to withstand 
your revolutionary ideas. His sanity is 
contagious, and sanity is what you 
need.” ve ae 

“A judge, is he?’ wled Coventry. 
“Well, I shall not tile him. That ioe 
of Elwood is rotten with divorce, too, 
I’m told.” 

“You will not see any of its horror. 
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Judge Mitchell lives with his son James, 
who is one of our rising young clergy- 
men, and James is happily married toa 
charming wife. I commend them to your — 
special attention, as the patron saint of 
lovers.” 

“Well, I'll go,” said Coventry, un- 
graciously, “but don’t get the idea that. 
the simple life in Elwood, N. J., will 
transform me into a milk-sop. I shall go 
into my exile like a crusader.” 

“And what will you do when you get 
there?” asked Petmore pére, with a 
broad smile. 

“IT don’t know exactly, but you may 
be sure that I will start something.” 


CHAPTER II 
IN THE DEN OF THE DRAGON 


The Reverend James Edward Mit- 
chell, pulpit pet of Elwood, N. J., was a 
striking figure of a clergyman. He was 
young and tall, and wore his vestments 
with a towering air of conscious purity. 
He was handsome, moréover, in a man- 
ner, both blonde and bland; and the 
society ladies of the community, a some- 
what exclusive suburb of New York 
City, were of the opinion that he was 
“just the dearest thing!” He preached 
to them of the blessings of that condi- 
tion generally known as “happy wed- 
lock,” and he introduced them to it at_ 
the matrimonial altar with keen unction. — 
After they were divorced, he would 
marry them again—and again—and 
again, for Elwood had the divorce habit, 
without revising his platitudes about the 
beatific joys of conjugality. 

James was quite self-satisfied, even a 
little spoiled. His father, Judge John Ide 
Mitchell, had humored him as an only 
child; his parishioners had pampered 
him with flattery; and his young wife, 
Beatrice, still almost a girl, had bowed 
down before his superior wisdom. He 
was a dignified minister, of the type 
known as “pulpit orator,” and he served 
his church devotedly; but when con- 
sidered merely as a human being, his 
smugness was not without its humorous 
aspect. His worst fault, however, was 
to preach out of church, which is less 
pardonable than talking shop out of 
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business hours, and this habit had led 
him into a peculiar manner of speech— 
a pausing for effect between words, a 
themming and a hawing, a clerical snort 
combined with a sacerdotal bray. In 
what he thought were his best moments 
of parlor conversation, the Reverend 
James slightly suggested an asthmatic 
cab-horse. 

Upon the evening when the Upstart 
was scheduled: to descend upon the 
Mitchell establishment, according to the 
letters of warning sent by the elder 
Petmore, James was in the richly fur- 
-nished library of his home, dictating 
and rehearsing an Easter sermon, while 
Clarkson, a middle-aged clerk employed 
as his secretary, made faithful notes. 
His message was upon his favorite 
theme of “Love,” and it took the fol- 
lowing drift: 

Guard more zealously the love you 
own than strive for any other thing 
in the world. . . . When we are loved, 
we should protect that love; it is 
ours, and he who filches it away is 
the most dgspicable of men.... 
Husbands, watch out for danger sig- 
nals along the road of your wife’s 
contentment, for her devotion, for love 
once lost it becomes a faded thing of 
melancholy memory. 


Judge Mitchell, his father,.a robust, 
hearty old man of sixty, fat and short 
of breath but a great disciple of physical 

_ culture, came toddling in at that point. 
By the time James had reached his fa- 
vorite picture of domestic bliss the 
judge had settled himself down in an 
easy chair, after carefully adjusting the 
tails of his legal frock coat for a pe- 
rusal of the afternoon’s newspapers be- 
_fore dinner. James added one final ar- 
tistic touch, one last little flower of his 
oratory to his sermon, dismissed his 
secretary, and then approached his 

‘father with annoyance stamped upon 
his serene brow. 

“Did you see Beatrice as you came 
from the train?” he asked. 

“1 did not. I saw our motor car at 
the station, however, and supposed that 

_ “she had taken it to meet Petmore’s boy, 

who is coming this evening. But I 

walked, in spite of the rain; I must keep 
my weight down, James.” 
Then James explained his vexation at 


Beatrice’s thoughtlessness. It seemed 
that she had gone to the station an hour 
before the train time—“and in the rain!” 
—when she might have been listeni 
to her husband’s Easter sermon, 

“Do you know, father,” he said im- 
pressively, “it is slowly dawning upon 
me that Beatrice and I are becoming 
estranged? Lately, when I have pre- 
pared and rehearsed my sermons, in- 
stead of displaying interest in them, she 
would sit in the corner gazing at me in 
a stupid way, apparently dumfounded 
at my oratory. She would make no 
comments, and would leave the room, 
upon my conclusion, without a word,” 

“Nonsense,” answered the sensible 
judge. “The dear girl wanted a breath of 
fresh air to-day, no doubt, and I can’t 
blame her. I have noticed, though, that 
she has seemed somewhat different 
lately ; but do you think it is her fault,” 
or yours? It seems to me, James, as if 
you have been experimenting too much 
in domestic a€ronautics—getting up in 
the air, away from Beatrice, too much. 
You can’t be a hero to your wife all 
your life. you know.” : 

“What do you mean?” James asked, — 
with challenging hauteur. 

“Well, a man can’t fool his wife after 
they have been married a year. Her 
hero-worship of the honeymoon is gone 
then. Why, I dare say Teddy Roosevelt 
is no longer a hero to his wife. Sam- 
son, we are told, enjoyed an enviable 
reputation for strength, but Delilah had 
his number—and cut his hair,” 

The judge ran his hand over his own 
bald pate, and chuckled merrily. 

“T fail to understand how the appli- 
cation fits the case,” James retorted. 

“Well, if you will allow me to. say so, 
it occurs to me that your matrimonial 
balloon, James, is still drifting above 
the clouds. You have never been right 
down on the dead level with Beatrice. 
She is an ordinary, normal girl, and they 
can’t stand high personal altitudes.” 

“Ah, I catch your idea. Well, I firmly 
believe that a man cannot be familiar 
with his wife and retain her devotion. 
That is my theory, and I intend to prac- 
tice it.” : 

“Be careful of theories,” warned the 
sagacious judge, with kindly paternal 
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rent. “Be familiar and chummy with 

r wife, and if she wants to go to 
the station an hour before train time, 
“and in the rain, why let her, providing 
she has a good rain-coat.” 

“Yes,” responded James, “but why 
" did she go to the station an hour before 
_ train time, and in the rain—and when I 
was writing my great sermon of the 
year, too?” 

' “Well, if you want to know, ask her 
_ when she returns.” 

“That would be too familiar,” James 
said, slightly shocked. 

Their discussion was interrupted by 
the chug-chug of a high-powered tour- 
ing car outside, and the Mitchell ma- 
chine, with Larry O’Neill, the family 
chauffeur at the helm, snorted up to 
the door. Then Beatrice, the offending 
wife of the Reverend James Mitchell, 
came romping in, hand in hand with the 
Upstart. 

“Hello! Here’s Coventry!” she an- 
nounced merrily. 

She made a pretty picture of youth, 
this Beatrice, with her flowing automo- 
‘bile wrap draped about her girlish fig- 
ure, and her masses of -brown hair in 
breezy disarray. Her dark brown eyes 
were sparkling with the fun of the ride; 
her cheeks were bright with color. The 
Reverend James was to be envied the 
love of such a bride. His welcome to 
her, however, was a reproachful glance, 
at which her high spirits faded and she 
relapsed into meek silence. 

But Coventry, not Beatrice, was the 
center of attraction just then. Judge 
Michell had given him cordial welcome, 
as the son of an old friend, and James 
had blandly offered him the good in- 
fluence of that quiet household for a 
summer’s visit. Yet Coventry did not 
put down his hat or his coat, and gazed 
about him defiantly, almost like an ani- 
mal at bay. He seemed to stare first 
upon James with cold contempt, and 
then upon the judge with hot scorn. 

Finally he said crisply: 

“Thank you both for the welcome, 
but I shall not stay. My time is entirely 
too valuable.” 

“Where do you intend to go, Coven- 
try?” James inquired, sovtinney: “And 
‘what is your objection to us?” 
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Coventry looked them both over 
again, with his best Upstart’s glare, and 
then remarked, with apparent irrele- 
vance: 

“I understand that there are more 
divorced persons living in this com- 
munity than in any other place in the 
United States. Is that so?’ 

He darted the question at the judge, 
like a javelin. 
Jadge Michell and James smiled with 
good nature, having been informed that 

Coventry was slightly eccentric. 

“Tf that were true,” asked the jurist, 
“would it worry you?” 

Then Coventry had one of his verbal 
explosions. 

“Yes, it would worry me. As I have 
been given to believe, this very house- 
hold is the dominating factor for evil 
in the social mire of Elwood, and the 
cause of all the divorces hereabouts has 
its beginning, climax and _ conclusion, 
literally, under’ this roof. You marry 
them,” this to James, “and your ser- 
mons separate them. Then your father 
here,” to the judge, “divorces them. 
They return, the son re-marries them; 
and the wheel goes around in the same 
manner all over again.” 

This outbreak took away the breath 
of the Mitchell family for a few mo- 
ments, but James’ professional tact rose 
to the occasion. 

“We must get better acquainted, Co- 
ventry, before we riddle one another 
with invective,” he said, with anointed 
cordiality. “Put down your coat and hat, 
my boy, and stay with us.” 

“T want truth before I accept the hos- 
pitality of your board,” Coventry re- 
torted. “I want facts. I do not mean to 
be offensive, but I have something big 
to do, and being thrust by my father 
into this household against my will, I 
want to know where I stand. Are there — 
any supposedly happy families in this — 
town ?” . 

“Well, can you beat it!” exclaim 
the judge, in vernacular. 

Then James proceeded to enlighten — 
Coventry. 

“That is my business in life,” he 
said, “to make secure the happiness of 
families and of individuals. Let me as- 
sure you that you will find many happy 
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families in my congregation. You are 
now ‘within the precincts of as happy 
and contented a family as lives in the 
civilized world.” 

James rubbed his hands, as if unc- 
tuous with domestic bliss. 

Coventry looked at him with a sar- 
‘fastic curl of the lips, glanced at the 
‘timid Beatrice, then peered at the motor- 
car outside the door. 

“You really believe that?” hegde- 
manded of James. “Good Lord, do you 
think that?” 

Then he dropped his coat and hat on 
_ a chair and announced in a purposeful 
manner : 

“Tl stay.” 


CHAPTER III 
STARTING SOMETHING 


Judge Mitchell was puzzled by the . 


Upstart’s apparent hostility, but he 
charitably set it down to a cub’s bad 
manners, and tried to reach his heart 
through his sense of humor. The pro- 
cess of “jollying,” at which he was an 
adept, was in his opinion the best way 
in which to handle this strange guest. 
-“Now that you have decided to stay,” 
he remarked, “may I inquire how and 
why the divorce conditions in Elwood 
alarm you?” 
~ “You can’t inquire at all,’’ Coventry 
snapped. “I am not going to be able to 
along with you.” 

“Your father and I are great friends ; 
why can’t we be friends, too?” the judge 
asked kindly. 

“T will be.frank with you,” the Up- 
Start declared. “As a young man to an 
old, I have the utmost deference for 
your age and dignity. But you are en- 

d in the most hateful business 
imaginable—that of granting divorces— 
and what is more, you are too old to 
learn, too perverted by -conventionality 
to think. Whoever discovered an old 
man like you seeking out the truth and 
_ embracing it? In any movement upward, 
_) the old ones are too rheumatic of mind 
to climb. No one could ever convince 
you of the truth, unless it was old, fa- 
miliar, accepted truth. I mean no per- 
sonal offense, Judge Mitchell; it is not 


& 


your fault that you were born before 
me. 

The judge gasped. 

“You certainly are frank, Coventry,” 
he replied, “and your deference to my 
age is quite touching. One would think 
that it was a misfortune that I had not 
departed this life before you became 
our guest.” 

Beatrice, thinking that the situation 
was critical, tried to say something tact- 
ful and James, too, put in a benignant 
oar. 

“If my surmise is correct,” the 
preacher began, “Coventry has a tre- 
mendous reformation on foot, and be. 
lieving that old people are most difficilt 
of conversion, he allows his enthusiasm 
to supersede his better judgment of 
possible good manners. Am I right, Co- 
ventry ?” 

“I don’t quite gather it all,” the Up-~ 
start answered, with a pert twinkle in 
his eyes, “but it sounds very decent.” 

James did not catch the flippancy, but 
went on: 

“Tf you have big things to accomplish, 
a mission to fulfill, when do you intend 
to start about it?” 

“Now ? 

“But where?” 

“Here!” 

“Yet everyone is happy and contented 
here,” James protested sweetly. 

“Ah—ha! There you are! That's 
what makes it difficult. You might be 
wrong. And if anyone in your home 
were unhappy, would you be willing to _ 
remedy it by making the great sacrifice 
of your life? You can’t tell that. Noman 
can tell that until he is face to face 
with the test. That itself is a big thought. 
Ponder upon it. Well, where #s my 
room? I should like to wash up.” 

“We’ve certainly got to be better ac- 
quainted,” boomed the judge merrily, 
“so I’ll escort you to your apartment.” 

He led the way, and Coventry scam- 
pered upstairs, as if his life depended 
upon it, just as he did everything. Judge 
Mitchell let him pass ahead, and paus- » 
ing untjl the Upstart had turned at the 
landing, out of ‘ear-shot, he said quiz- 
zically to James and Beatrice: 

-“T’ll bet he’s one of those reformers 
who believe in trial marriages and so 
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s. If you hear a rasping noise up- 
‘stairs, it will be me on the dissecting 
table, under the knife of truth.” 

Then the judge puffed up the stairs 
to attend to Coventry’s housing, and 
Beatrice and James were left together. 
As soon as they were alone, she went 
up to him demyrely, put her arms about 
his neck, and asked: 

“Are you going to scold me?” 

James quietly removed the soft, cling- 
ing hands from his collar, and assuming 
a distant, unfamiliar manner, which be- 
came more stern as he proceeded, he 
said preachily : 

“I was uneasy before you went to the 
station—an hour before train time—and 
in the rain! Why did you go-to the sta- 
tion an hour before train time, and 
in the rain?” 

She started to speak, but he stopped 
her with a gesture. 

“No, perhaps it is best for us not to 
argue, and to avoid even the semblance 
of argument. But in the quiet of the 
night, think upon it that you have 
grieved me by going to the station an 
hour before train time, and in the rain, 
in preference to remaining in the quiet 
of your own home. It also grieved me 
that you should so thoughtlessly leave 
me alone with my Easter sermon. You 
have never done that before. You have 
always seemed interested in my work 
until lately.” 

Only Beatrice again made a wan little 
effort to raise her drooping head and to 
speak for herself; but again she was 
hushed by a pulpit gesture of prohibi- 
tion. 

“I don’t want you to reply now,” 
James declared coldly. “I want you to 
think upon it. And remember that little 
things make up life, your life and my 


| - life—such little things as going to the 


station an hour before train time—and 
in the rain.” 

Just then the judge entered and 
made for his beloved evening paper. 

“Father, he doesn’t trust me,” Beat- 
rice said with a stifled sob, half of bore- 
dom and half of injured feelings. “Is 
it a crime to go to the station, even in 
the rain? Is it a crime?” 

“Not at all,” was the prompt answer. 
“It’s healthy and vigorous.” 


Then James spoke up sharply, with — 
his father as the target. 

“Twill brook no interference between’ 
my wife and myself. Let that be under- 
stood once and for all time. Beatrice 
knows my position regarding her 
thoughtless actions this afternoon, and 
on other occasions, and there is nothing 
further to be said.” 

There was a strained pause, Beatrice 
turned away from her husband, and 
went into the adjoining room, with her 
handkerchief to her lips, to muffle an 
outburst of weeping. Judge Mitche 
looked at his son as if tempted to take 


.him across his knee; but James paced 


up and down the room, and continued 
to preach. 

“The most painful trait in a woman’s © 
character,” he observed, as if impro- 
vising a sermon on the spot, “is to rule 
the man who loves her, to gain a bit of 
advantage over him so that she may 
gloat over his discomfiture. That is as 
natural with the average girl as living, © 
and she will devise a thousand schemes 
of gaining more advantages, when she 
has won one, until she has her husband 
completely under her thumb. I am going 
to be the master of my own household, 
and Beatrice is going to be my obedient — 
and helpful wife.” 

Then the judge decided that a little 
personal testimony would be helpful for 
James. 

“As valiant as three hundred pounds 
and physical culture have made me,” he 
said, “I should hate to have to make 
good on a statement like that. No suc- 
cessful man is ever master of his own 
household, James. Your mother always 
ruled me, and it was good for me, and 
good for you, too. I did not know that 
she was ruling me for years, and when 
I finally discovered it, I was old enough 
to keep my mouth shut. Any girl able 
to rule a man is too splendid to be 
tyrannical. You may not know it, James, 
but you are on dangerous ground.” 

He spread open his paper with a 
conclusive air, and then suddenly re- 
called the other disturbing element in 
the household, which was Coventry. His. 
seriousness passed away in a broad 
smile. 

“But that lad upstairs—do you know — 
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what he has just been saying to me? 
He declared that old men should be put 
out of the way; that they were a menace 
to truth and an obstacle to life. I 
shouldn’t be surprised*to wake up some 
morning and find myself chloroformed. 
I shall sleep with one eye open while he 
is here.” 

“Oh, he’s young and enthusiastic,” 
observed the patronizing James. 
~Then. Coventry pattered down the 

- stairway and burst into the room. He 
took a stand before Judge Mitchell and 
-fixed him with a glistening eye. 

“Don’t stand there looking at me like 
that,” the judge protested, evading the 
basilisk gaze of the Upstart. 

“T frighten you, don’t I? You are 
afraid of me!” 

The judge laughed. 

“Yes, you're afraid of me because in 
here,” he put his hand over his heart 
dramatically, “I’ve got some truth, and 
you are afraid of the truth. All old men 
are afraid of the truth. You have been 
selling divorce, and strangling your con- 
science while doing it! I’ve got your 
number, and I am going to make you 

uit !” 

The judge laughed again; he was be- 
coming accustomed to Coventry’s va- 
garies. 

“Don’t laugh!” Coventry glowered. 
“You are amused because I,am young, 
but let me tell you something: Youth 
buries old age!” 

Judge Mitchell started apprehensively, 
as if he had heard the sounding of his 
own knell. 


CHAPTER IV 
COVENTRY’S CREED 


James, whose passion for propaganda 
was stirred by Coventry’s wild talk 
‘ about a mission, sought to know defin- 
itely what that mission was. He sug- 
gested that possibly he might collaborate 
with the Upstart on the great work, 
and that Judge Mitchell, with his years 


- of experience, might contribute helpful 


advice. 

Then Coventry broke loose in earnest. 
He declared that Judge Mitchell was an 
obstacle in the way of his reform, and 


that his “business” of tryin divorce re 
cases would have to be Spslikek oe 

“Divorce must no longer be a saleable 
commodity,” he cried in ringing tones, 
“Maybe there must be divorce, but it 
should not be put on the market for 
the traffic of judges and lawyers. Di- 
vorce is not to be publicly aired. It is a 
private issue between a man and his 
wife, and is sacred as the birth of their 
children. You, Judge Mitchell, are mak- 
ing a farce out of the whole scheme of 
life, by sitting on a bench and judging 
the mistakes of your fellows. But you 
are going to lose the right, do you hear? 
Who do you suppose ever had the right 
to give you the right of separating a 
child from its parents? The whole 
scheme and arrangement is rotten, 
wrong, and bad.” 

The judge sank down more deeply 
in his comfortable arm-chair, as. if 
stricken by this denunciation. 

James asked what definite reform | 
Coventry wished. 

“The abolition of him first—and with 
him, the authority he holds.” ; 
“But there would still remain the 
problem of dissension between husband 

and wife,” argued the minister. 

“Let there be,’ Coventry retorted. 
“There always has been dissension be- 
tween man and wife, just as there al- 
ways has been difference between father 
and child; but let us throw selfishness 
out of the problem, and then see if the 
atmosphere does not clear. The most 
terrible plague in the world is selfish- 
ness, and as long as I have breath to 
speak, I shall fight it.” 

“T have no intention of being so. We 
must understand each other, that is all.” 

-“T think we might discuss these mat- 
ters, talk them over, don’t you?” 

“Well, what is .your creed—your © 
remedy?” James demanded. Talking 
was his business, and Coventry did 
it so well that he was deeply interested 
in the Upstart’s “mission.” . 

“When I am married,” said Coventry, 
throwing a tone of exaltation into his 
shrill voice, “and my wife comes to me™ 
and says, ‘I love another,’ I shall want 
to be strong enough to’ say, as I should ~ 
want every other man in a like position 


to say: ‘Very well, go to him. Your hap-_ 
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s is my first thought. It will tear 
my heart asunder, but I want you to 
py. Go to him!” : 

Coventry stopped for breath, looked 

t his audience triumphantly, and then 
‘continued, with the air of modesty that 

pmes a great thinker: 

-_“Tt’s a simple creed—the creed of un- 
selfishness. But there isn’t a woman in 

the world who would leave a man who 

mild say that. And when we are all 

le to say that, it will sound the death- 
knell of his nefarious profession.” 

_ This bomb-shell brought the judge 

t of his chair with a grunt. 

“While you are in the house, Coven- 
‘try?’ he remarked, “I don’t think I 

hall sleep with one eye open. Egad, I 
don’t think I shall sleep at all!” . 

James, to whom Coventry’s system 
“was too unusual to be digested in a mo- 

‘ment, then proposed that they put dis- 
“cussion aside for a while, and ‘get ac- 
‘quainted. He blandly confessed that it 
was a great joy for him to meet a young 

n who evidently thought for himself. 

Judge Mitchell took the Upstart by 
the arm affectionately, saying: 

“By George, you do look like your 
father, and act like he used to, also. He 
and I were the greatest pals in the 
‘world. Well, well, we think in our youth 
that nothing can come between a fine 
comradeship—and then the years come 
between, before we know it. How is 
your father, Coventry?” 

The Upstart freed himself from the 
judge’s grasp impatiently, while declar- 
ing with some petulance that his father 
was “all right.” 

“What does he think of your mission 
and your theories?” James asked. 

“He believes that I will be cured of 
them in this house. Isn’t that funny?” 

“Not at all,” the judge answered. 
“You may not be entirely cured here, 
Coventry, but you will be well on the 
toad to.recovery upon your departure.” 

“Ha, ha! This is going to be a sani- 
tarium for my theories, and you, I sup- 
pose, are the doctor in charge! Well, let 
me put you right. My ideas are con- 
tagious ; be careful about the safety of 
your other inmates.” 

The judge and James both joined in 
the laughter that followed this threat 


of the Upstart’s, and then the old man 
asked jovially: 

“How would you like to see a picture 
of your father and myself, taken when 
we were about your age and had about 
the same ideas of our own personal im- 
portance?” 

“That’s rather tame amusement for 
men who think, isn’t it?’ Coventry 
asked, contemptuously., 

The judge burst out into a hearty 
guffaw, but Coventry continued his at- 
tack. He declared that Judge Mitchell 
must understand that he was throwing 


. down the gauntlet ; that he was his ene- 


my; and that he couldn’t be friendly 
while a high divorce average was the 
pride of his host’s life. He wanted that 
perfectly clear, so that there would be 
no injured feelings in the battle that 
was to ensue. 

“Oh, come on, boy, I’m not an old 
crab,” the judge answered, tugging at 
Coventry’s arm. “Let’s go look at the 
picture, and then we can have a heart 
to heart talk about my judicial crim- 
inalities.” 

Coventry continued to protest against 
any form of friendly intercourse, but 
Judge Mitchell linked arms with him 
and dragged him away, with a jocular, - 
“Come along, Kiddo!” 

As he left the room with his captor, 
Coventry turned to James, and called 
out: 

“He wants to get me alone in order 
to quiz me. He knows I’ve found a fine 
field for my first fight. He knows that 
there is work of the right sort to be 
done here, and that I am the man to 
do it!” 

Then James began to wonder a little 
if Coventry meant anything personal to 
himself and Beatrice. 


CHAPTER V 
THE SEDUCTIVE CHAUFFEUR 


After Coventry and the judge had dis- 
appeared, James went to his writing- 
table and fussed with the papers ner- 
vously for a few minutes, looked at the 
door through which Beatrice had de- 
parted in a sulk, and finally called out 
her name,\in a tone of command, She 
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walked in slowly, depressed, moody and 
distant, as if a prisoner in a stranger’s 
house. Whereupon, James began an- 
other, and more formal sermon, speak- 
ing’ from notes which he had jotted 
down upon a slip of paper. 

“Tt seems that you and I are moving 
dangerously near a plain barren of 
sympathy,” he spouted solemnly. “This 
condition, if allowed to continue, must 
perforce lead to an embarrassing crisis. 
That must be anticipated and avoided 
by both of us. The pastor of a congre- 
gation is looked upon with scrutiny by 
the members of his flock, and it is en- 
tirely just that his life, particularly his 
domestic life, should be ideal and per- 
fect. To attain that there must exist 
between his wife and himself a relation- 
ship of righteous and admirable dignity. 
Dignity, dignity, dignity, between man 
and wife—always dignity.” 

He raised a finger of warning and of 
portent, and then proceeded: 

“Dignity in public must be the result 
of dignity in private. The little frivoli- 
ties and differences that have crept into 
our married life must be eradicated. I 
have hinted at this from time to time, 
but the events of this afternoon make 
it imperative for me to declare myself 
finally. Do you understand?” 

“Aren’t you awfully severe to-day?” 
Beatrice asked with a sigh. 

“T have no intention of being so. We 
must understand each other ; that is all.” 

“T think we might discuss these mat- 
ters, talk them over, don’t you ?” 

“It is not a question of discussion,” 
James declared. “It is a matter now of 
obedience.” 

“That isn’t fair,” she complained 
gently. “I am not a child.” 

“In some things, Beatrice, we are all 
more or less children.” 

“Hardly you, James; you are a 
teacher.” 

James did not perceive the double 
meaning of her words; he admitted 
proudly that he believed he was. 

‘No longer the lover and sweetheart,” 
she “continued. 

“That time has passed. A time of dig- 
nified devotion has replaced it.” 

Beatrice said that she rather wished it 
hadn’t, but James was implacable, de- 


claring that she was young and that 
years would bring i more wisdom, 
Then he stalked out pompously, ie 
that he had put his house in order. 

The dignified husband was 
of ear-shot when a debonair yo 
in automobile costume, _ slipped 
through the front door and came 4 
Beatrice as if there was a secret 
tween them. It was Larry O’Neill, 
chauffeur. He was a handsome Irish lad 
of some refinement, a graduate of Tri 
ity College, Dublin, with the spiri 
an adventurer and the finesse of a 
lover. His brogue had been care 
cultivated, as a social and sentimen 
asset, until it was as soft and blarneyin 
as that of Chauncey Olcott himself, ~ 

“You forgot this,” he said to the git 
handing her an automobile veil. Ze 
left it in the car. It almost made a thi 
of me.” ; 

“How ?” asked Beatrice with a bonny 
smile, for Larry’s ways always put h 
in good spirits. 

“It looked so pretty tied under your 
pretty chin that I wanted to keep it.” 

She laughed again, somewhat ill at 
ease, but he was absolutely poised. He 
seemed to be confident that he had 
ready made a conquest. 

“That drive this afternoon,” he cooed, 
“was the happiest hour I ever spent in” 
me life.” 

“T enjoyed it, too,” she admitted, “but 
T had to pay for it, because I got a good 
scolding when I returned.” : 

Larry came closer to her, and Irish 
honey began to drip from his tongue. 

“Some day, when the roses are bloom 
ing and the birds are singing and 
sun is shining, I’m going to drive you 
so far that you'll never want to come 
back to be scolded. Some fine sum 
day I’m going to drive you to the 
of dreams, from where you'll never 
turn.” ; 

His face was so near to hers that h 
lips almost touched her ear, and 
drew away from him timidly, but he rat 
on: 

“Why, you’re more beautiful than t 
little spring flowers along the road, 
alding the summer. More beautiful 
anyone else in the world. There’s 
for me in that smile of yours than 
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the wealth of the Azores! Sweet 


At that moment, down the stairs came 
entry Petmore, the enemy of divorce 
the friend of lovers. As he turned 
the landing, he saw Beatrice and the 
chauffeur in their attitude of téte-d-téte, 
and realized the situation in the twink- 
ing of an eye, for the Upstart was in- 
deed a wise youth. Quick as a flash he 
darted into the folds of a curtain that 
offered a coign of vantage for eaves- 
opping at the foot ofthe stairway, and 
ked there, with on€ ear and one eye 
popping out so that he might miss 
© nothing. His victims stood in such a 
qanner that he was safe from detection. 
The unsuspecting chauffeur contin- 
to wheedle. 
© “If I only had the chance at happi- 

‘mess that he has! Oh, I’m desperately in 
love with you. Listen, I know a place 
' where .all the little old heartaches of 

terday are forgotten. Let me drive 
you there to-morrow!” 

Beatrice, who liked to be courted in 
this romantic manner, made only a faint 
show of resistance. 
~ “You haven’t any right to go so far,” 

she protested. 
© But such mildness could not quell the 
ardor of the sixty-horse power Irish lad. 

“Who is there to call a halt or mark 
a limit?” he demanded. “While we were 
Sitting in the station I was trying to 
say this, but I wouldn’t. I’m taking this 

ce now because I can’t help it. ’'d 
fisk any danger in the world to be near 
you. You’ve got to come to me, Bea- 
trice |” 

Then he swept her up in his arms and 

ssed her full on the lips. She strug- 
i and began to remonstrate, at which 

released her. Then in a_ glowing, 
umphant whisper, before slipping out 

f “a room with a cat-like tread, he 
Said : 

“We'll drive away to-morrow. It’s got 
to be to-morrow, stre.” 

Beatrice stood there half-stupefied, 

fr brain in a whirl. She was not in love 
with this man; she had only flirted with 

in a girlish way, made a companion 
4nd a confidant out of him—and now 
s had happened. If only James wasn’t 

th a bore, she thought—and then the 
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grinning face of Coventry, protruding 
from behind the curtain met her gaze. 

He bounded out toward her, dancing 
with an Upstart’s glee. 

She turned pale as death, and then 
her cheeks were flooded with a burn- 
ing blush. 

“How long have you been there?” 

“For ages!” he cried in ecstasy. “I’ve 
been dreaming and hoping for ages, and 
now it’s come! It’s here; it’s mine!” 

He grasped her hand joyously, and 
gloated over her. Was she not to be the 
first exhibit in. his anti-divorce museum ? 

“I knew you loved him!” he con- 
tinued. “I knew it when I saw you two 
at the station together.’ It’s fine, it’s fine! 
Now I’ve got the key! I’ve got that old 
man with his terrible divorce cases, and 
I’m going to make him cry, ‘Enough!’ 
He’s got to come face to face with the 
truth at last. It’s his own house that’s 
on fire!” 

Greatly distressed by this outburst, 
Beatrice turned away, intending to rush 
to her room and lock the door, but Co- 
ventry grasped her by the arm. He 
wanted her to understand that he was 
an ally. 

“No, no. You are right! And he’s 
right, too! It’s all splendid. So it is to be 
to-morrow? That’s immense. Destiny 
has taken me up into her lap. Don’t you 
worry; I shall pave the way for you. 
We shall work together. Your happiness 
is at stake. We shall not let them steal 
it from you, nor shall we lie about it. 
All the persecuted lovers of ages past 
are crying out to you for truth. Do not 
rob the unborn lovers of the future. It 
must be a complete triumph. Not a whit 
of the honor must be lost.” 

The husbandly voice of James was 
heard at that moment, calling to his 
wife from another room. Beatrice sud- 
denly became panic-stricken. 

“You are not going to tell him?’ she 
whimpered. 

“No,” protested Coventry. “You are! 
You shall tell him in. the sunlight, too. 
I shall be there, but I shall remain silent. 
Remember, it is your right. You can 
trust me.” 

He shook her. hand as if forming a 
compact, just as James appeared in the 
doorway. 
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in the minister pronounced his 
- wife’s name reproachfully, and she 
marched obediently toward the dining- 
room, knowing, from her husband’s 
ominous manner, that she had com- 
mitted the heinous fault of delaying the 
family meal. 

Coventry beckoned James to him with 
the air of a conspirator, and as Beat- 
rice disappeared he whispered in the 
husband’s ear: 

“Would your father give you any- 
thing in the world you asked him for?” 

“T believe he would, Coventry,” the 
pampered clergyman answered. “My 
father has never refused me anything 
within reason.” 

Then the incorrigible Upstart de- 
manded impishly : 

“Do you think he would give you a 
divorce?” 

James laughed in forced appreciation 
of Coventry’s apparent jest, patted the 
boy on the back, and throwing his arm 
across his shoulder, led him out to din- 
ner. Little he dreamed that he was en- 
tertaining an executioner who planned 
to stretch him upon the rack of Truth! 


CHAPTER VI 
THE EXPERIMENT BEGINS 


That evening and the next morning 
held busy hours for Coventry. He was 
organizing his plan of campaign, and 
preparing for the avalanche of Truth 
which was to overwhelm the judge in 
his own home. His chief difficulty, how- 
ever, was in’ avoiding his foe, for the 
merry pillar of divorce ‘had adopted a 
system of pursuing the Upstart, physi- 
cally and with jovial satire. Judge 
Mitchell’s good nature was an armor 
that Coventry’s flings of scorn could not 
penetrate ; he would grab the youth and 
walk him about the house and through 
the garden, inviting argument and 
laughing at the Upstart’s rage. Coven- 
try disliked this kind of handling, but 
. in the judge’s grip he was powerless. 

s* Worked up to a fever pitch by his 
great plan and the judge’s tactics, Co- 
ventry resorted to invective. He called 
the jurist an “old disease” and “a fos- 
sil,” said that his intellect was petrified, 
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and expressed amazement that a bolt 
from the blue did not descend to 
the world of his encumbering carcass, 
The judge begged him not to run 
away, but to sit down on the sofa with 
him and talk things over, like a good 
fellow. Coventry objected to beme 
linked arm in arm with the 
criminal in New. York, “a scavenger 
divorce,” but he couldn’t help himse 
So he sat there with his persecutor, ray. 
ing oe 
“You are likega workman who walks 
down the street taking the lids off all 
the manholes and sewers! You are like 
a poisonous mosquito that shoots a dead- 
ly infection into the heart of the home 
But never mind; you are going to sit 
up before long and take notice! I am 
going to make things hot for you!” ~ 
Beatrice came in quietly, and the 
judge released his victim, tiring of that 
form of amusement. 
The worried girl crept up to Coventry 
and whispered : 3 
“You haven’t spoken to anyone of 
what you saw and heard last night?” ~ 
“Certainly not! Do you think I would 
cheat you ?” 

“Well, I want to speak to father— 
alone—now.” ; 2 
“T will not stand for it,” Coven 
replied. “You've got to trust me, or Ji 

spoil it.” ; 

“I could have planned it myself, with 
out you,” Beatrice declared petulantly. 

Then she went up to the judge, who 
had been looking in the book-case for 
volume on jurisprudence, and said ~ 
boldly : 

“Father, I am going on a little Fe 
to-day. It is my private affair, and ! 
don’t want you or James to question 


“That’s spunky,” remarked the 
start, with approval. a 
“Ts it a matter of money?” the judge 
inquired. 

“There you have the shyster again!” 
broke in the obnoxious Coventry. 

Beatrice asserted that it was not, but 
that it was a matter of great persc 
concern to her, and family intrusions: 
would be resented. Judge Mitchell 
looked worried, and made a few sage 
remarks about her duty to inform James 
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everything that concerned her per; 
onal happiness. Having made a good 
herly impression upon his rebellious 
ghter-in-law, he removed himself to 
garden, for a “constitutional.” 
*He’s too sleek,” Coventry vouch- 
ifed to Beatrice. “Fat people keep their 
ouls too far under cover.~ 
“Coventry,” she said, “I don’t under- 
and you at all. Why were you spying 
me last night? What are you trying 
do rag 
“T am trying to save you from error 
‘and disgrace, and iron-heeled conven- 
tion, and the prejudices that oppress 
all.” 
Then he delivered another tirade 
‘against divorce and the judges who 
ant it. He called divorce merely a dis- 


“Oh, I know that I’m ahead of my 
time,” he declared, “but I.am going 
‘to fetch a lot of others up to me. The 
book on divorce has got to be closed. I 
"am beginning a campaign in this very 
‘house which will forever stop the farce 

f legal adultery !” 

He approached her with eager eyes, 

d became more specific. 

“Don’t you know that you are di- 

rced from your husband already? 

ou know in your heart that you were 
tee from the moment that Irish chauf- 
feur kissed you, and you let him get 
way with it. Had the neighborhood 
seen and heard what I did, its scorn 
> would burn you to the bone to-day. But 
had you been divorced by law this morn- 
‘ing, it would have been regarded as an 
affair at once interesting and roman- 
ic.” 
She shrugged her shoulders, uncom- 
Prehending. Coventry labored with her 
patiently. 
“This preacher isn’t the man you 
thought you married, is he?” 

Beatrice shook her head sadly. 

_ “Have you decided to go away with 
the chauffeur to-day ?” 

“Tt might as well be to-day,” she ad- 

ed. “I don’t think that I really want 

. But. James has driven me out of his 

tt with his dignity.” 

We've got to pity him,” Coventry 


pat 


said, tolerantly. “We've got to hold him 
in our hearts with humane sympathy 
and regard. Pity him for his egotism, 
his narrow self-satisfaction. Now when 
you elope this afternoon—” i 

“But I wouldn’t go in the afternoon,” 
Beatrice objected. “He or his father 
might prevent me. I’ll go to-night.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind! You 
will go in the sunlight, at high noon!” 

“Do you want them to have us ar- 
rested ?” 

“They wouldn’t dare; they will have 
too much respect for your audacity. But 
don’t worry; here’s the idea: Suppose 
that when the time for eloping comes, 
you were to say to your husband— 
‘James, I am sorry that I have never 
been able to fill the place by your side 
that we once dreamed of. I have grown 
to be miserable with you. Now I have 
found the man with whom I believe that 
I can be happy, and I am going to him.’ 
—And suppose that James looked kindly 
and unselfishly upon you, and said: 
‘Beatrice, this is the greatest sorrow 
of my life; I knew you weren’t happy, 
but I wanted you to be happy, oh, so 
much. This will tear my heart asunder, 
but your happiness is my first thought. 
Go to him, and God bless you both.’ ” 

“Oh, if he would say that,” Beatrice 
cried, “I don’t think I could ever leave 
him.” 

Coventry jumped up, tingling with a 
sense of victory. His dream was coming 
true. 

“There you are! There it is! I knew 
it; I knew it! Of course you couldn’t 
leave him! That is the whole scheme of 
love and life and eternity!” 

“But I don’t think he would ever say 
that,” Beatrice lamented. 

“We’ve got to test. him; we’ve got to 
find him out. If he can’t say it, then 
go, and you will be justified.” 


CHAPTER VII 
BEATRICE DECIDES 


Having finished his rehearsal of Bea- 
trice in the proper method of deserting 
a husband, Coventry caught a glimpse 
of Larry, the chauffeur, out in the gar- 
den, and called him irfto the house. 
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That crafty knight of the motor entered - 


suspiciously, and the Upstart began to 
experiment with him. 

fYou’ve got a fine nerve, making love 
toa man’s wife under his very roof. I 
know a certain clergyman who is going 
to kill you. You had better make a quick 
get-away.” 

Larry bowed and replied calmly: 

“Sure, I couldn’t miss the rare treat 
of encountering a clergyman on murder 
bent.” . 

Then Coventry laughed and told 
Beatrice that he did not blame her for 
liking the fellow. She reassured her 
suitor by saying that Coventry’s state- 
ment was ‘untrue. 

“Certainly it isn’t true,” said Larry. 
“T just left the minister in the garden, 
and everything in the garden’s lovely. 
Does this lad know?” 

Beatrice nodded, and then Larry 
asked Coventry to leave him alone with 
the lady for a few moments. The Up- 
start refused, stating that Beatrice’s af- 
fairs were entirely in his hands. 

“Understand, Mr. Chauffeur,” he 
- went on, “I am entirely in sympathy 
with you both, and with the evident end 
you have in view.” 

“Well, now, that’s nice of you, isn’t 
it?” observed the whimsical Larry. 

“Let me ask you one question, Mr. 
Chauffeur. Have you a wife?” 

“T have not. If I had, naturally, you’d 
think I'd lie about it.” 

“And would you?” 

“Would you?” Larry retorted. 

“That’s the Irishman!” chuckled Co- 
ventry. “Now, the world, church, so- 
ciety, and tradition long ago stigmatized 
the step you two are about to take as 
criminal. I, however, believe it to be en- 
tirely honorable, provided you follow 
my method. You two look upon it with 
abandon, so it doesn’t matter much what 
you think. Well, the only thing I insist 
upon,” looking at his watch, “is that the 
elopement shall take place at half-past 
three this afternoon. There is a train to 
Jersey City at four o’clock. Have your 


gat at the door at 3:30. I dare say there 


will be no rice thrown after you, and I 
trust no old shoes—or new ones, either.” 

Then Judge Mitchell, his exercise in 
the garden finished, came in. He stared 


at Larry in cold surprise, not 
accustomed to entertaining chauf 
in his library ; and that resourceful] 
low rose to the delicate situation, 

“I need a new crank for the ma 
chine, your honor,” he said to the judge 
“Well, then, why not use Coven 
In the laugh which followed this ¢ 

Larry beat a tactful retreat, pausi 
the door, behind the judge’s back, 
wave his hand to Beatrice. Then J 
Mitchell imprisoned Coventry again, 
spite of his shrill protests, and took 
outside for another session of Ups 
taming. 

Beatrice was not left alone, how 
for James presently appeared in 
library, on theological research bent, ai 
at the sight of her husband the 
wife became slightly remorseful. 
walked up to him fondly, and asked: 

“So we aren’t going to be pals 
longer ?” 

“Beatrice!” said James reproachful 
offended by this familiarity. 

“And you’re not going to be just 
to me any longer! I’ve been a bad litt 
girl and I’m to be locked up in a 4 
closet for the rest of my life!” 

She took his hand entreatingly, 
he put it away from him. 

“You may call me ‘Jim’ in private 
you wish, but no one has ever ca 
me ‘Jim’ in public. It is vulgar to ¢ 
a minister ‘Jim.’” 

“Wont you ever be able to see v 


your cold, hard, unbending dignity 


doing?” she wailed. “I tell you, that 
you are going to be sorry.” . 

Then she began to cry, and he ai 
tempted to comfort her in a stiff, com- 
ventional manner. With professional 
gentleness he began to explain that 
miliarity was the scourge of married” 
life, and referred her to Schopenhauer ~ 
for proof of his assertion. 

“You never used to need Schopeti-’ 
hauer for me to understand your 
James,” she complained. 

“Beatrice, we shall come to a p 


understanding by degrees—slowly, 


haps, but infallibly and eff 

That is enough for me to know—and 

will not argue about it any more.” 
Then Beatrice became hysterical. 
“I’m not a child, I tell you,” she 
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d, “and there are some things that 
*n you can’t make me believe. I don’t 
e anything about your theories of dig- 
nied devotion, and I don’t believe that 
any wife ever cared. You are leaving 
me out in the cold; and I will not be 
treated that way. I ask for your heart, 
and you give me your brain, I want your 
soul, but instead I get your intellect. 
‘m not happy, that’s all; and I never, 
never will be happy again.” 
Then she went to her room, tearful 
and angry, all misgivings about the 
elopement with Larry completely swept 
away. James had added the last straw 
to the weight of dignity which had been 
breaking down her wifely allegiance. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE TEST 


Coventry burst in on James, who 
stood aghast at his wife’s proclamation 
of independence. 

' The Upstart had managed to break 
“away from the judge, and wanted to 
coach the minister, just as he had 
coached Beatrice, in his creed of love’s 
unselfishness. James was in a receptive 
~mood, for Coventry’s remarks had al- 
ready stimulated his missionary curios- 
ity. He even inquired, without prompt- 
ing, for more light on the subject; and 
illumination, of course, was the Up- 
Start’s specialty. 
- “When I am married,” Coventry be- 
at him immediately, “I shall try to 
eep tab on my wife’s contentment, and 
if I see that I am not the man for 
whom she is longing I shall suffer her 
to go to the man she loves. I think I'd 
even take her by the hand and lead her 
to him. Wouldn’t I be a coward to force 
her into sinful temptation by flourishing 
‘our marriage certificate before her 
eyes, thus encouraging her to deceive 
me?” 

“The man who enforces his wife’s 
chastity is not a coward,” Jamés main- 
tained. 

“I grant that. But the man who en- 
courages his wife’s infidelity is the most 
despicable of cowards. If the girl to 
whom I am married is secretly meeting 
‘Some one else I want to know it, don’t 
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I, and I ought to know it before any- 
one else does. Then, after she knows 
that I know it, and is fair enough to ad- 
mit the truth, am I to compel her to 
live with me forever? No, a thousand 
times, no!” 

“Why ?” demanded James. 

“Because I love her, that is all. Be- 
cause, first of all, I want her to be 
happy. Now listen; this is the keynote! 
If a husband were to tell his wife to 
go and be happy, do you think there is 
a woman in the world who would leave 
such a man—such a splendidly unsel- 
na fellow? No, she simply couldn’t do 
it!” 
James surrendered then and there. He 
accepted this beautiful idealism, ad- 
mitting that it was a truth he had never 
seen before in just that light. He 
walked up and down the room, enthusi- 
astically declaring that the solution of 
divorce had been found. He declared 
that he would write a sermon on the 
theme soon, and that Coventry should 
help him compose it. 

“Thank you for saying that,” said 
Coventry, exultant, gripping James’ 
hand. “You don’t realize what this de- 
cision is going to mean to you. Let us 
hope that you and I, the first two men 
to preach this creed, will be the first 
to practise it.” 

“Let us hope that such a test will not 
be asked -of us,” answered James, with 
a laugh. 

Then Coventry rushed out to find 
Beatrice, crying to the high heavens: 

“T’ve got them both!” 

When Judge Mitchell returned, short- 
ly after the conversion of James, his 
son took him by the shoulders and de- 
clared with pulpit emphasis: 

“Do you know that this boy has a 
great, wonderful, far-reaching, God- 
given truth?” . 

“No,” declared the judge, dryly. 

“Tt fits into our scheme of life, rights 
it, tones it, and corrects it,” persisted 
James. “Divorce .can be remedied, and 
he has the solution. It’s pure alchemy, I 
tell you.” 

“It is as old as the hills,” said the 
scoffing judge. 

“It’s as young as the sunshine, too. 
We must take that boy seriously!” 
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“Great Scott!” Judge Mitchell roared, 
at the idea of accepting Coventry in 
that light. 

In charged the Upstart again, look- 
ingtat his watch, and asking excitedly 
if a quarter past three was the right 
time. All- three compared notes and 
agreed that it was. 

Then the judge prodded Coventry up 
again, and another argument was 
started. Coventry talked for fifteen min- 
utes by the clock, denying the judge’s 
charges that his theories were all moon- 
shine and railing at the matrimonial 
system in general. 

“T tell you,” he concluded, “that 
there is gangrene in the institution of 
marriage, and the time is coming for 
the knife—” 

His peroration was broken by the ap- 
pearance of Beatrice, in automobile hat 
and coat. 

Seeing her, Coventry proclaimed in 
triumphant tones: 

“And for this household, which has 
been. so prominent in the rotten busi- 
ness, the time is now, and the place is 
here!” 

_ He rushed up to Beatrice, whisper- 

ing: 

“Make a clean breast of it, or I will. 
ee has promised that he will not be self- 
ish.” . 

The judge asked Beatrice where she 
was going, and she calmly stepped up 
to her husband to recite the doctrine 
of elopement, as preached by Coventry. 
She omitted none of the dramatic 
touches, and led neatly up to the state- 
ment : 

“T have never been happy with you, 
James, and I am going to the man I 
love.” 

Coventry stood by the elbow of the 
thunder-stricken James and prompted 
him in hoarse stage whispers. 

“Remember you agreed that selfish- 
ness was cowardice! Be big, be brave! 
Tell her to go to him. It will be a revela- 
tion !” 

But did James play the game accord- 

ing to Hoyle? Not at all; the instincts 
of the primitive man filled his clerical 
bosom. With forefinger uplifted and 
with. angry mien, he shouted: 

“This scandal will disgrace me for- 
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ever! You are my wife, and I f 
you to leave. this house!” 
At that moment Larry ran the 
car up to the doorstep. James ; 
Judge Mitchell made a rush for 
trice to restrain her by force, but Co 
ventry was too quick for them. g 
He grasped her by the hand shouti 
“Go, go! He is a coward!” He 
her to the door. . 
Then, as she stepped into the mas 
chine, he turned to intercept the charg 
of the male Mitchells, who bore aaa 
upon him in solid square. | 
With a furious cracking from its em 
gine, Larry threw the levers to 
speed and the car dashed away down the 
drive. The judge hurried after it, as 
daring to pit his three hundred pounds 
against sixty horse power. 
James cried out in genuine 
“Oh, the disgrace! The ‘isgrace!” aa 
tore his hair. 
Coventry hissed “Coward!” in his 
ear, and then the minister grasped’ 
by the throat. Be 
“Out of my house, -you son of hell!” 
he shouted. “Away with you, limb ¢ 
Satan!” ée: 
He hurled the boy to the floor with 
violence, and plunged out in pursuit of 
the runaways. ; 
The Upstart raised himself slowly, 
slightly dazed. He gazed about anxious- 
ly, still fearing the wrathful James, but= 
when he saw that he was alone, a vic-~ 
torious grin twisted his impish mouth. ~ 
joyously he raised himself up on his 
ees, with the light of conquest in his © 
face, and exclaimed: : 
“Beautiful! That was beautiful! 1 
didn’t think she had the nerve!” ; 


CHAPTER IX 
THE JUDGE INTERFERES 


Coventry went upstairs, after he had 
executed a war-dance to celebrate the” 
desolation of the Mitchell home, and- 
packed his suit-case. His work was done, 
and it was time for him to depart. Ob 
serving finger-marks on his throat m- 
the mirror, he congratulated himself — 
that the damage was not worse, and 
cided that the next time he would keep 





f the husband’s path. He was also 

he opinion that it would be super- 

fuous, not to say hazardous, for him to 
it for an exchange of good-bys. 

“When his preparations were made, 
ie came down into the library, carry- 

his bag and his coat, and there he 
countered Clarkson, James’ secretary. 
at worthy was unaware of the recent 
ster, but he had heard certain un- 
‘seemly shouting in the house within the 
ast half-hour, and he retailed his little 
package of gossip to the Upstart. 

James, it seems, had returned to his 

oom, and locked himself in. The sounds 
anguished prayer and of weeping 
e over his transom, and Clarkson 
was somewhat concerned. 

But the Upstart did not have any 
pity to spare for the minister. He de- 
clared that he was a man of wax, a 
weak, selfish fellow who had .displayed 
the yellow streak. Clarkson failed to 

tch the Upstart’s drift, but, regarding 
"him as a harmless young lunatic, he let 

e slur upon his employer pass by. He 

erely stated that Judge Mitchell had 
been observed, shortly after the peculiar 
facket, indulging in the fantastic exer- 


se of chasing his own motor car down - 


the road. 

“He was running like the mischief, 
without his hat,” Clarkson declared, 
“and Mrs. Mitchell was in the auto, 
which was speeding rapidly.” 

“What do you think of that!” ex- 
st the Upstart, with high delight. 

ad! I wish I had seen it. That must 
have been a wonderful sight—poor, old, 
decrepit, worn-out, thread-bare False- 
hood hobbling pell-mell in the dust of 
the roadway after strong, vigorous 
Truth, now speeding ahead! Of course 
he didn’t catch them?” 

“Not as far as I could see the race. 
The chauffeur let out a few kinks, and 
it looked as if the old man were stand- 
ing still.” 

“He is standing still, and he always 
will stand still,” declared Coventry. 

is is superb.” ; 

The boy picked up his things, and 
Made ready for a two-mile trudge’ to 
the station, while Clarkson, muttering 
that the Upstart was “a queer one, 
‘went about his own particular business. 


Coventry liad hardly reached the front : 


door, however, when he heard an auto- 
mobile chug-chugging in a very familiar 
manner. He glanced out into the road, 
to be stunned with the sight of the 
elopers returning—and under escort of 
the judge. 

They were back in the library before 
Coventry could make up his mind 
whether it would be wiser to escape, or 
braver to remain on the field of battle 
for another possible encounter. Judge 
Mitchell’s face was scarlet with over- 
exertion ; his puffs were almost apoplec- 
tic; but there was a grim, masterful fire 
in his eyes. 

Beatrice was pale and speechless, and 
the chauffeur seemed to have lost a 
little of his impudent self-possession. 

Coventry immediately assured his 
“clients” that they need not worry over 
this little delay, for he assumed that 
they had merely missed their train and 
had been “bluffed” into returning by 
the judge. That irate old gentleman then 
began to get a little light on the sub- 
ject, and to associate Coventry’s doc- 
trines with Beatrice’s attempted deser- 
tion. 

“Tt looks to me as if you had planned 
all this. Did you?” 

“Yes!” shouted the defiant Upstart, 
“and I glory in it!” 

“And now, after having done all the 
mischief you can, you are running away, 
aren’t you?” 

“Runnirig, yes, but not away—on- 
ward, ever onward, to new struggles, 
new fields of soul-pain!” Coventry de- 
claimed. 

“It looks like rain,” observed the 
judge, and, indeed, the mutter of distant 
thunder could be plainly heard. “If you 
hurry, Coventry, you may miss it. 

od-by.” 

“No, thank you; not yet. My place is 
here by the side of my clients, for the 
present. Oh, I don’t expect much trouble 
in clearing up this situation.” 

Then the judge said that he could stay 
if he liked, and he ordered Larry to 
come out with.him and put the car into 
the garage before the storm. __ 

The chauffeur obeyed, with a bad 
grace, and thus Coventry had a few 
minutes’ talk with Beatrice. 





- She began to cry, whimpering that 
i was never more miserable in her 
life. 

_ Coventry tried to console her, but 
she rounded upon him sharply with the 
declaration that it was all his*fault: 

“You, with your ‘go in the sunlight’ 
have spoiled everything. I think you are 
crazy!” 

Coventry was cruelly wounded; he 
declared that he had planned immor- 
tality for her, and he begged her not to 
spoil the beautiful picture of her 
bravery. 

“You might have known we would be 
brought back, going ‘in the sunlight’ as 
you advised,” she sneered. “But I shall 
not stay!” 

“Bravo! That’s the way to talk. Now 
you are beautiful again. But what hap- 
pened? How did he catch you?” 

“The car broke down,” she said, 
weakly, and curled up in the chair, a 
pathetic, pretty, bedraggled little crea- 
ture, to cry again. 

Then the judge and the chauffeur re- 
turned, and the business of “having it 
out” began. 

Beatrice informed her father-in-law 
that he had no right to bring her back 
home, because she was of age and knew 
her own mind. Larry wanted to know 
what difference their temporary deten- 
tion could make, asserting that it could 
not alter their plans to elope. Coventry 
reénforced their remarks with impudent 
foot-notes, until both Larry and the 
judge gave him the choice between keep- 
ing still or being ejected. 

The Upstart then promised to be good 
and took a seat on the side-lines. 

The judge addressed himself chiefly 
to Beatrice, in a tone of quiet, reason- 
able remonstrance, saying: 

“You have known me for years be- 
fore you married James; I’ve always 
been a pretty liberal old fellow, 
haven’t I, Beatrice?. Nothing of the 
grouch about me, was there? I+ have 
never spoken harshly to you before; I 
was always anxious about the happi- 
ness of you and James. I love you as 

“much as I do him. He doesn’t deserve 
this from you; he loves you, Beatrice, 
and has given you his name. You have 
no right to go away and leave a pool 

+ 
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of mud at his door-step that 
have to walk through every time 


-entets his home. That wouldn't be fair 


of you, Beatrice. If you go with this _ 
man now, you will have marred some- _ 
thing that you can never mend—your 

honor and his happiness.” aie tg 

“But I can’t stay here now,” she said, 
in a shamefaced manner. 

“Why not?” demanded the judge. 

“He had his chance; I put the prop- 
osition of my unhappiness to him, but 
he was too weak—”’ 

“Too weak for what?” 

“You heard me tell him that I didn’t 
love him, and was going to the man 
who could make me happy.” . 

“Well, what chance did that give 
him?” 

“Don’t you see that if he had been 
unselfish enough to have told me to 
go and be happy, nothing in the world 
would have driven me from him?” ~ 

“How did he know what to say?” 
cross-examined the judge. “He did not 
know. that you would have stayed if he 
had told you to go, Do you call that a 
test?” 

“T never thought of that,” Beatrice 
admitted. “Perhaps 
hearsed.” 

Then Coventry started up again. 

“Yes, he was; he was rehearsed; he 
knew. He agreed to it, but when the 
time came, he showed the yellow 
streak.” : 

“Rehearsed!” exclaimed the judge. 
“That’s a funny idea!” 


CHAPTER X 
COVENTRY IS GAGGED 


When Larry heard this talk of te 
hearsals, he began to have ideas of his 
own. Dim suspicions that he was being 
“used” passed through his wild Irish 
brain, and he demanded of Beatrice: 

“Let me understand this. If the hus- 
band had said ‘Go,’-you would have 
stayed, and asking you to stay, you 
went. Is, that it?” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” the judge broke 
in. “You were merely the scapegoat, 
don’t you see? Beatrice was testing her 
husband’s love, and. when the poor fel- 





he wasn’t fre — 
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hit upon the wrong words, in his 
ccitement, why she turned to you, just 
she would have turned to the‘ice-man 
the plumber or any. other menial 
about. the place.” 

“Ts that true?” Larry asked his lady 
fair, with no great show of courtesy. 
“Would you have left me waiting out 
there in the machine all afternoon if he 
had told you to go to me?” 

Beatrice promptly responded that she 
would have sent him word that the 
élopement was canceled. 

“Well, for the love of Mike!” Larry 
~ ejaculated. “Was that the game?” 

“But if I had come out,” Beatrice 

spoke up boldly, “and told you that I 

was going to remain with the man I 


“Exactly so,” the judge interrupted. 
“Would you have been unselfish enough 
- to say: ‘Beatrice, I want you to be hap- 
_ py; stay with the man you love?’ ” 

Larry threw up his hands at this turn 
of the problem, callingaipon St. Patrick 
to witness that this was beyond his 
‘comprehension. 

“Stuff and nonsense!” Coventry 
called out. “This isn’t fair. Larry wasn’t 
a principal in this affair; he was only 
a convenience.” 

Larry was now certain that he had 
been made to look like a fool, and when 


a ‘Coventry offered good advice, he cast 


‘him off as a “little pest.” 

Then Judge Mitchell grasped Coven- 

_ try; gently but firmly, by the scruff of 

the neck and cast him into an adjoin- 

“ing room. 

__ The door flew open immediately, how- 
ever, and the Upstart, intent upon hav- 

ing the last word, called out: 

“Truth is mighty and has to be 
pounded in where it is too big to fit!” 

__ Then the judge turned the key in the 
lock, to prevent further intrusions by 
the apostle of Truth. 

With Coventry squelched, he de- 
-manded of Larry: 

“What are your arrangements ?” 

“None of your business,” the chauf- 
feur responded. 

“Yes, it is,” Beatrice chimed in. “I 
‘want to know what your plans for me 
are? Where I am to stay while I am 
being divorced. I mustn’t see you again, 


and there mustn’t be any scandal. We 
owe that much to James.” 

“To tell. the truth,” admitted Larry, 
“my plans are a bit chaotic. But wher- 
ever I shall go, she shall go, sand my 
people shall be her people, and—” 

“You mean,” the judge declared 
sternly, “that you intended to get a 
furnished room on West Forty-third 
Street. That’s where you came from, 
the Tenderloin.” 

Larry’s demeanor confessed his de- 
feat, and when the judge forced him to 
admit that he didn’t have any money 
or any position, the defeat was turned 
into a rout. 

Beatrice’s stubbornness suddenly van- 
ished, and shedding a few more tears, 
she threw her arms about her father- 
in-law’s elephantine neck, kissed him 
upon the cheek, and hurried away to the 
room to which not long before she had 
said good-by forever. 

Larry lit a cigaret, uninvited, and 
speculated a little upon his downfall. 

“Can you beat it? Me out there, a 
convenience, waiting for his decision! 
Chauffeurs are a luxury, of course, but 
this is putting them to a new use. Do 
you know what it means?” He rolled a 
quizzical eye at the judge. “It means 
that the chauffeur has descended to the 
level of a common coachman! Never ~ 
again for me! Never again will I drive 
a machine in a private family. A taxi 
for mine in the future.” 

“Ts the garage locked?” the judge in- 
quired. 

“Fine and dandy.” 

“And your belongings are—?” 

“Checked at the ‘station, thank you.” — 

“Well, if you’ll hurry, you will not get . 
wet,” observed the judge, looking at 
the overclouded sky. 

“A hint is as good as a nod,” re- 
torted Larry, taking-his hat and saun- 
tering toward the door. 

“Never come back here again,” the 
judge warned, “and no letters, either, 
you understand?” He spoke, for the 
first time, with magistral authority. : 

“The pleasure’s all mine,” Larry re- 
plied cheerfully. “A convenience, am I? 
Well I’m going back to Broadway and 
the taxicab business, and you can go to 
hell!” 
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CHAPTER XI 
TWO MILES IN THE RAIN 


Coventry was still. in durance vile, 
as the sain began to pelt down upon the 
disappearing chauffeur, and his* ham- 
merings upon the locked door were un- 
heeded by the judge. Presently James 
rushed in to see his father, no longer 
the pompous, dignified clergyman, but 
a very worried and broken young man. 

“Did she come back of her.own ac- 
cord?” he asked anxiously. 

“Well, not exactly.” 

“Then what’s the use of trying to 
compel her to stay?” he moaned. 

“James, you were wrong in your at- 
titude toward Beatrice; I told you so 
-yesterday, and you must admit it to- 
da ”? 


“Yes, I was wrong and foolish,” 
cried the humiliated James. 

“Beatrice is a pretty fine sort of girl,” 
his father continued. “This escapade is 
youth, that’s all, but it shows character 
and determination, and the rest of the 
matter is up to you. Bear in mind what 
I said about getting down to earth with 
her. There will be no scandal. The Irish- 


man has gone. The neighbors have 


often seen me chasing my own automo- 
bile for exercise, so there will be no 
talk about that little race of mine. The 
sky has cleared; my boy. I will send 
Beatrice in to you, and you can talk 
it out together.” 

Shortly after the judge went out, 
Beatrice appeared. The husband and 
his girl-wife stood looking at one an- 
other for a moment, and then James 
threw himself at her feet and kissed 
the hem of her skirt, crying out: 

“T am guilty and have been pun- 
ished. Forgive me!” 

“Do you think we shall ever be able 
to understand one another?” she asked 
wanly, for his contrition, like his dis- 
cipline, smacked of the pulpit. 

“It was I who did not understand,” 
said James, rising. 

“Whien the crisis came,” she asked 
with gentle reproach, “why couldn’t 


"~ you have said, ‘Go to him!” 


“Because. he was a coward!” 
The words were Coventry’s, shouting 
through the locked door, behind which 


he could hear every word of the 
versation. — es 

“Yess"I was a coward,” James cor 
fessed. “I couldn’t bear to lose ye 
Beatrice. I didn’t mean to be selfish? 

“If you had said, ‘Beatrice, go 
be happy,’ no power in the world could 
have driven you from me!” ee 

“Then you were testing me! I haye 
been tried in the flames and found 
wanting.” . #8 

“Coventry was right, I believed,” ob- 
served Beatrice. | es 

“He is standing in there listening to 
us. There is something else I want to 
say to you, Beatrice—something about 
being pals, that I don’t want anyone 
else to hear. I want you to call me Jim.” 

“Yes, Jim,” cooed Beatrice, putting 
up her lips for a kiss. 

“Call him ‘Jimmie’! mocked the Up-- 
start. “ahs 
“Let’s go” away where we can’t be 
overheard,” suggested the ardent Jar 
and hand in hand they went into another 
room. 

Bereft of the entértainment their sen- 
timentality furnished, Coventry began 
to shout for help, and to kick violently 
at the door of his prison. The judge, 
coming in to close the library windows 
to keep out the beating rain, heard his 
uproar, and released the victim: ; 

“And they lived unhappily ever after- 
wards!” he shouted, defiantly and sar- 
castically, as he threw on his rain-coat, 
picked up his suit-case, and prepared. 
for departure. 

At the judge, who gloated over him 
with irritating merriment, he hooted: ~ + 

“I suppose you are patting yourself 
on the back for all this. They’re going 
to be happy, eh? Bah! They will never 
be happy with their smug selfishness. 
They will just exist, each for self 
alone!” He jerked on his gloves, and 
cast an apprehensive eye at the storm. 

“Yéu know you don’t have to go, 
Coventry,” said the judge. “Youre 
quite welcome to remain.” : 

“What? Stay here? I’ve got better 
work to do!” 

He went to the door and looked out at 
the rain-lashed road. Then, with a little 
shiver, he turned up his collar 
stepped boldly out into the storm. 














_ HERE THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM critic onarenee his opinion of the midsummer 


Shows that are lending color and coolness to the 


r there’s an R in the month it’s the 
season for oysters; if there. isn’t, 
- it’s the season for girls! 

Not that girls ever really are out of 
Season! Oh, dear, no! Perish the 
thought! An amusement caterer who 
would say, “We haven’t any girls. 
‘It’s the wrong time of year. We ex- 


og-days in New York City. 

pect a fresh lot in June,” would soon 
find himself bankrupt. Broilers 4 la 
Ziegfeld, squabs with French dress- 
ing—and not too much of it—calves, 
neck, and shoulders of show girl are 
piéces de resistance of the theatrical 
menu in New York from the first of 
January to the last of December. 
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During the ‘heated term, however, 
Broadway goes quite mad on the 
subject of femininity. Authors, com- 
posers, actors, all take back seats for 
the time, and a production succeeds 
or fails in proportion to the pulchri- 
tude of its chorus. “The curtain had- 
n't gone up two feet,” said a friend 
‘ of mine, in speaking of a current pro- 
duction, “when I knew I was going 
to like the show!” 

One of the most prosperous enter- 
tainments of the present season owes 
a large measure of its good fortune 
to the slogan: 

* ‘Girlies? Sixty of them! None of 
them twenty! None of them mar- 
ried!” 

The poetically inclined impresario 
might make a truthful travesty on 
Owen Meredith, to read: 


“We may live without score, we may 
live without book; 

We may live without Herbert, De 
Koven and Cook; 

We may live without dresses, and 
diamonds, and pearls, 

But no summer show can survive 
without girls.” 


Fashions in hot weather amuse- 
ments have altered considerably dur- 
ing the past decade, but the New 
York summer show always has dif- 
fered radically from that of any oth- 
er city in America. Roof gardens 
_ thrive along Broadway, and have 
thrived since the days of the tiny the- 
atre atop the Casino, but, with the 
possible exception of Chicago, no out- 
“side community has evinced an inter- 
est in them. I remember a venture- 
some person who attempted a roof 
garden in Washington, some ten or 
twelve years ago, above what was 
then the Lafayette Square Opera 
House, and whose second audience 
left in the middle of the performance 
because it was afraid of catching 
cold in the night air. . 

Gotham’s gardens began with vau- 


deville and graduated to girls, 
Ziegfeld, Jr., husband and F 
of Anna Held, was pioneer in 
field of per-ox-eyed daisies, and ey. 
ery season has witnessed a decline in 

the merit of his libretto and 


and a corresponding advance in the 


_attractiveness of his blessed damo- 


sels. The New York summer show of 

to-day is constructed with an eye to 
the taste of the “buyers,” a legendary 
body of men who come to town in 
August to look at stock and remain 
to look at stockings. I don’t think I 
ever saw a “buyer,” but if their pref 
erences in suits, coats, and hats are. of 
the grade of their preferences in 
amusement, I feel sorry for the prow — 
vincials who purchase their wares. — 
Thanks largely to them, our July and 
August musical comedies are witless 
and musicless messes of horse-play 
and silliness which represent a_large 
expenditure of money and a very 
small expenditure of thought. Gener- 
ally speaking, the performances are 
of two kinds—the Ziegfeld variety, 
which grows to be more and more like 
the revues of the Marigny and the 
Folies Bergére, and the Lew Fields’ — 
type, three-ring circuses in which 
noise, speed, and bigness are the prin- 
cipal things. desired. Besides these, 
New York has had, during the pres- 
ent summer a revival of “The Mika- 
do,” a fifty-minute burlesque on 
“Chantecler,” several vaudeville per- 
formances, and occasional attempts at 
farce and light comedy. 


“FOLLIES OF 1910” 


IF you never have attended the 


opening of a Ziegfeld revue you've © P 


missed your golden opportunity of | 
seeing Manhattan’s semi-demi monde. 
The “Follies” always attracts to . 
its premiére the crowd that goes in for 
diamonds, divorces, motor cars, show 
girls, cigarets, furnished apartments, 
and Cissie Loftus cocktails, The 
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“tired business man”—so tired that he 
can't sleep at night—is on hand, as 
most of our stars and leading wo- 
the critics, and a sprinkling of 
ors and artists. “Diamond Jim” 
fady is pretty sure to be in the front 
tow with Lillian Russell, and “Jerry” 
Siegel, patron of the arts in general 
d the art of musical comedy in par- 
ticular, will be not more than a dozen 
ts away. Sam Bernard,: Georgia 
Caine, Eugene Walter, Booth Tar- 
Kington, Archie Gunn, A. L. Erlanger, 
William E. Graham, Mad’moiselle 
Dazie, George Cohan, and all the rest 
of Broadway are as much a fixture as 
the footlights. 

As someone remarked of a similar 
gathering at Weber & Fields’ Music 
Hall. “There isn’t a woman in the 
- house who hasn’t changed her hair 

‘and her husband at least twice within 
' the year.” 

The “Follies” never has pretended 
to be a feast of reason and a flow of 
soul. It hasn’t even aspired to much 
wit. This year it is particularly a 
work of the couturier, the scene paint- 
er, and the gentleman who engages 
the chorus. A really just receiver 
might say that.the book was by the 
Klaw & Erlanger Costume Company 
and the music by the Lee Lash 
Studio. 

The program credited one to Harry 
B. Smith and the other to “Gus, Ed- 
‘wards and many others.” I failed to 
find a single bright line or clever in- 
cident in the whole piece, broad bur- 
lesque passing for satire on current 
events and straightforward clowning 
for humor. Even the “stunts,” upon 
which these revues depend largely 
‘for success, are not new. The swings, 
_ upon which a dozen girls soar over 
‘the heads of the audience, were used 
in “The Earl and the Girl” and in 
“The Rollicking Girl,” while an inge- 
_ hious blackboard effect, by which two 
comedians draw chairs upon a great 
slate and then sit in them, sketch bot- 


tles and then drink from them, trace 
a table and then eat from it, was the 
sensation of a recent pantomime sea- 
son in London. That “Follies of 1910” 
is packing the Jardin de Paris is due 
to three things—its girls, its girls, and 
its girls. 

I have observed that the Ziegfeld 
summer shows grow more and more 
to resemble the revues of the Champs- 
Elysees. “Folles of 1910” begins with 
the introduction of a commere and 
a compere—in this case, a lady and a 
gentleman in a box who climb to the ~ 
stage and are taken upon a tour which 
explains the various scenes of the 
production. Partly because of the 
smallness of the platform and partly 
because of a desire for novelty, much 
of the performance atop the New 
York Theatre takes place in the au- 
ditorium. Supposed waiters interrupt 
the entertainment with airy persi- 
flage, the prima donna rides up the 
aisle on the back of a pony, a double 
quartet of Southern colonels war- 
bles from the balcony, and a Dutch 
band parades through the body of 
the house. Before the evening is half 
over eyerybody who walks down the 
aisle is under suspicion, and when 
Louis De Foe, critic of The World, 
arriving late on the first night of the 
piece stumbled on the way to his 
seat, half the audience was. disappoint- 
ed that he didn’t do a handspring and 
a couple of “funny falls.” 

“The Office of the Get-Poor-Quick 
Syndicate” introduces the convention- 
al background of stacked bills and 
gold pieces, with Morgan, Car- 
negie, Hetty Green and other stock 
victims of caricature in gold-col- 
ored attire. Ten minutes Is. de- 
voted to alleged satire, which sat- 
irizes nothing and excuses rather 
a stale collection of obvious jokes. 
“A Street in Reno” permits a sim- 
ilar burlesque of western divorce 
laws; a pointless travesty on the mu- 
nicipal administration occurs in “A 
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Corridor in the New City Hall,” and 
a song about “Mr. Earth and His 
Comet Love” is illustrated by a cine- 
matograph picture of Anna Held, 
smiling in a globe supposed to be the 
world and pursued by the face of a 
gentleman in a _ reproduction of 
Halley’s over-rated comet. The first 
laughter of the evening is evoked in 
“The Office of a Music Publisher,” 
where Harry Watson appears carry- 
ing a piano, which he is instructed to 
place first in pne corner of the stage 
and then in another until the audi- 
ence becomes hilarious at his weari- 
ness. In this same setting, Fannie 
Brice, a self-sure graduate from the 
burlesque shows, scores a genuine hit 
by her grotesque rendering of a 
“coon” song called “Lovey Joe.” Miss 
Brice displays genuine comic ability, 
proving herself a kind of cross be- 
tween Eva Tanguay and the elder of 
the Elinor Sisters, but is destined to 
come a cropper later on with another 
kind of ballad. 

In “The Apple Blossom Grove,” a 
scenic symphony in pink painted by 
Unitt and Wicks, we are treated to 
wholesale Annette Kellarmanism 
when a number of young women 
jump into a pool of real water and 
emerge looking like seals. Here we 
make the acquaintance of Bert Wil- 
liams. This colored man assuredly is 
the best low comedian on our stage. 
When I see his name on a program 
I remove my pince-nez and prepare 
to laugh. Somehow, in “Follies of 
Ig10,” he misses fire. It may have 
been because of his first-night ner- 
veusness, it may have been because of 
a paucity gf opportunity, it may have 
been because his songs, excepting one 
called “Constantly,” were distinctly 
unfunny—whatever the reason, Bert 
Williams did not provoke the gales 
“of meriment that usually follow his 
caroling. 

The second act begins with a bur- 
lesque on the extortions of the Café 
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de l’Opera, by far the cleverest thine 
in the libretto, though robbed of it 

appropriateness by the fact that the 
refectory in question is no more, Sub- 
sequently, lovely Lillian Loraine ang 


eight other luscious ladies swing over 
the head of the audience, creating 


cricks in numerous necks and inspir- 
ing a universal masculine hope of a 
defective strand in at least one of the 
ropes. Undoubtedly the feature of the 
show are Miss Loraine’s stockings, 
which are so emphatically openwork 
that The Lady Who Goes to the 
Theatre With Me suggested the ad- 
visability of sending them to Mar. 
garet Illington to be darned. 

Bickel and Watson re-introduce 
the clown band that has been their 
stock in trade for so many years, and, © 
of course, there is a travesty on “The 
Return of Roosevelt” and a burlesque 
of “Chantecler.” Before either of 
these comes to pass, Julian Mitchell, 
the stage manager, and Louise 
Alexander, to whom we are indebted 
for our first acquaintance with the 
Apache Dance, which she contributed — 
to “The Queen of the Moulin Rouge,” 
present a terpsichorean version of 
“The Vampire.” This is rendered 
notable chiefly by Miss Alexander's — 
costume, consisting of a pearl neck- 
lace and a becoming spot light. The 
“Follies” ends with the chorus sing 
ing, merrily, while a doll Curtis ina 
miniature aéroplane slides down a 
wire from the balcony to the stage. 

But for its scenery and costumes, — 
“Follies of 1910” bears all the evi- © 
dences of being an impromptu affair. — 


If I had a ten year old boy who, with 


the aid of a pair of shears and a copy — 
of Puck, couldn’t duplicate its libretto 
in an hour I’d send him supperless to ~ 
bed. New York, which goes to see” 
pedigreed dogs and Persian cats dis- 
played at Madison Square Garden, 

takes even more interest in exhibi- 
tions of girl, and so the Jardin de ~ 
Paris is prospering like a whole for- 
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of green bay trees. No one in his 

es would attempt to deny that of 

ls F. Ziegfeld, Jr., has a supply 

‘sufficient to cause another Trojan 

' War, break up the British Peerage, 

- and drive Mark Antony to a second 
defeat at the hands of Octavia. 


“GIRLIES” 


THE girls in “Girlies,” Fred 
Thompson’s “comic supplement of 
the dramatic season,” current at the 
New Amsterdam.are a younger, a 

fresher, and seemingly a less sophis- 
 ticated-lot than those in the “Follies.” 
They represent the difference be- 
' tween Maud Muller and Diafhe de 
Poitiers. One feels that the Thomp- 
son broilers may be Ziegfeld show 
girls when.they grow up, but, mean- 
while, they are frolicsome young- 
~ sters, imbued with the spirit of youth 
—and Stage Manager Jack Mason. 

“Girlies,” written by. George V. 
Hobart, with music and lyrics by 
Williams and Van Alstyne, is a much 
less pretentious production than “Fol- 
lies of 1910,” and, perhaps for that 
“feason, not nearly so wearing. It has 
several flashes of real cleverness— 
cleverness that does not require a car- 
load of properties to be effective. 
Thus, a tiny scene in a_ certain 
Lover’s Lane, near a young women’s 
seminary, where couples crowd upon 
one another so fast that no Jack gets 
a chance to propose to his Jill, is an 
instance. There are really bright bur- 
lesques on “The Spendthrift” and 
“Madame X,” in the latter of which 
Doris Mitchell succeeds wonderfully 
in mimicking Dorothy Donnelly; and 
there is Joseph Cawthorne, whose 

_ rolled R’s always reach my risibles, 
talking about his book on “The Cul- 
ture of the Rhododendron.” Maude 
Raymond interjects a neat travesty of 
Mrs. Fay, and “gets over,” as only 
Maude Raymond could “get over,” an 
amusing “coon” song, yclept “That’s 


“Good.” There are other catchy songs 


in the piece, among them “Life is Just 
a Merry Go Round,” “Who Were 
You With To-Night?” “Baby Talk,” 
and “Ring Me Up in the Morning.” 
You'll find arid places in “Girlies,” 
but, nevertheless, it is far and away 
the best hot weather, entertainment in 
New York. 

Speaking of hot weather entertain- 
ments, the management of the New 
Amsterdam keeps a thermometer on 
the sidewalk with an invitation to 
compare it with one inside the audi- ~ 
torium. The theatre is notably cooler 
than the street, but I’ve lost my faith 
in thermometers since meeting an as- 
tute’ person who manufactures, for 
use in places of amusement, a glass 
in which silver paint takes the place 
of mercury, and which would con- 
tinue to register “Temperate” if laid 
on the kitchen stove. 


“THE SUMMER WIDOWERS” 


IN “The Summer Widowers,” 
which occupies the place at the 
Broadway filled.last year by “The 
Midnight Sons,” we have another 
performance that suceeds by virtue of 
the property man. It is a huge show, 
but an uninspired show, for the mak- 
ing of which a tired brain seems to 
have strained and striven. The pro- 
duction is full of “stunts”: that must 
have required weeks of mental and 
physical labor, and yet that fail to 
surprise or delight. Thus, a clog 
dance, executed by men and women 
whose heels tap electric sparks out 
of a copper plate, undoubtedly put a 


number of people to considerable 


trouble, but it is not beaytiful and it 
is not especially ingenious. “The 
Midnight Sons” seemed to have been 
staged because somebody had a lot 
of good ideas; “The Summer Widow- 
ers” because somebody wanted 4 
show. 

As far as I could gather, the story 





concerned three married men who 
stayed in town through the summer, 


and whom a female detective prom- 


ised to catch in the act of deceiving 
their wives. This quest took the fe- 
male detective, and, incidentally, the 
_- married men to the board walk at At- 
lantic City, to a. delicatessen shop, to 
the St. Vitus apartments, to the 
Folderol Gardens, and to other spots 
susceptible of elaborate treatment by 


the scene painter. Arthur Voegtlin’ 


did nobly, one of his contrivances, 
' showing three floors and a dozen 
rooms in a flat house, being as strik- 
ing and as massive a setting as has 
been shown in New York. Librettist 
Glen MacDonough was not equally 
resourceful, and so what might have 
been a screamingly funny treatment 
of the comicalities of metropolitan 
cliff dwelling became only a boister- 
ous melee suggestive of the Byrne 
Brothers and “8 Bells.” The delicates- 
sen shop, evidently intended as a suc- 
cessor to the shoe store in “The Mid- 
night’ Sons,” provided principally 
stale jokes in questionable taste. It 
would be too much to expect every 
musical comedy to have an episode 
as mirth-provoking as the shopping 
expedition of Pansy Burns, but cer- 
tainly one had reason to look for 
something newer than the business 
of nailing a peripatetic cheese to the 
counter and the venerable jest about 
feeding bird seed to a cuckoo clock. 
A. Baldwin Sloane’s tunes are for- 
gettable, and one of them, “Oh, You 
Summertime Romeo,” strongly sug- 
gests an earlier favorite, Miss Ring’s 
“Yip-de-Addy.” 

There are so many well known peo- 
ple in “The Summer Widowers” that 
it makes me shiver to think of the 
salary list, but none of them has any- 
thigig in particular to do. Irene Frank- 

“lin, who displayed near-genius in 
vaudeville, is happiest when she falls 
back upon her familiar impersonation 
of a waitress in a cheap restaurant, 
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and Willis P. Sweatnam, drollest 
the survivors of minstrelsy, is thoug} 
to earn his weekly stipend by ; 
one story—and an old one, at that. 
Lew Fields, Walter Percival, Fritz 
Williams, Will Archie, Eugene 0% 
Rourke, Alice Dovey, Daisy Dumont, 
and Ada Lewis are among the head. 
liners in the cast, and, of these, only 
Miss Lewis, who scores a hit when 
she clogs an accompaniment to 
story of her wooing by a song-and- 
dance man, really has an opportunity 
to make good. “The Summer Widow- 
ers” is big and noisy and bewilder- 
ing. It has everything in the world 
but some music and a book. 


“THE BARNYARD ROMEO” 


THE crowning stupidity of a 
summer is “The Barnyard Romeo,” 


' presented, with a prelude of vaude- 


ville, in what William Morris calls 
the American Roof Garden and Adi- 
rondack Camp. Your metropolitan: 
manager believes firmly in the power 
of suggestion. Some years ago a 
dozen bunches of property wistaria 
changed the New York Roof into 
Wistaria Grove, and now. as many 
papier mache tree trunks transport 
you from Forty-second Street to the 
Adirondacks. However, Mr. - Morris’ 
castle in the air is cool and pretty, 
even if the mountains are scaled in an 
elevator. 

Just why “Chantecler” should 
have gone into musical comedy it is 
difficult to say. Rostand’s story of- 
fers little temptation to the bur- 
iesquer, and, certainly, nothing could 
be more wasteful than transforming 
a pretty and graceful girl into a hen. 
Not that there are pretty girls in 
“The Barnyard Romeo.” Mr. Morris’ 
is a vintage chorus, and it wears cot- 
ton tights. However, even the tights — 
are higher grade than the libretto, 
which was imported from Vienna and 
certainly did not come in as a 





rt. It is a rambling succession of 
and meaningless horseplay, set 
‘the kind of music that is sold in the 
nent shops at six cents a yard. 
One witticism in the libretto stands 
in my memory. 
Sydney Grant, as the rooster, is 
boasting of his family. 
_ “I suppose,” says Mizzi Hajos, as 
the Hen Pheasant, “your father had 
the entree at the palace.” 
“Had the entree?” replies the 
Rooster. “He was the entree!” 
Little Fraulein Hajos is a plump 
and pleasing person—the only excuse 
for the existence of “The Barnyard 
Romeo.” She, too, came from Vienna, 
and her accent is irresistibly charm- 
ing. To hear her proclaim “I vill nefer 
matry a rooster who has a score of 
_ vifes” is well worth the price of ad- 
~ mission. 
' $ome of the vaudeville that pre- 
| eedes “The Barnyard Romeo” is very 
enjoyable. I do not include Gussy 
' Holl, who is from Berlin and gives 
' an imitation of Marie Dressler with a 
German dialect. Most impersonations 
_ have but one point of resemblance to 
the original performance—the words 
spoken or sung—and Fraulein Holl’s 
lack even that verisimilitude. The 
Viennese Posing Beauties show them- 
Selves in costumes wonderfully 
_ adapted to the hot weather. Their rep- 
resentation of “The Lost Chord” is so 
frank, in fact, that.a modest man 
hopes they may find the cord before 
long. Vaudeville seems to have gone 
over completely to nudity. Time was 
when our leading variety. managers 
Objected to silk stockings on their 
_ Stages; now they object to silk stock- 
ings and to almost every other article 
of attire more enveloping than a 
String of beads. Custom is everything, 
and, after a season of Salomes, Vam- 
pires, and Venuses, I, for one, should 
be embarrassed in a vaudeville 
theatre at seeing a lady with her 
_ Clothes on, 


POLAIRE 


POLAIRE, who is a woman and 
not a water, was introduced to the 
clientele of Hammerstein’s Roof Gar- 
den as the ugliest female in existence. 
New York is. more interested in 
freaks than in artists, and so the cir- 
cumstance that this French woman’s 
waist measured fourteen inches—she 
is.said to have sacrificed two ribs to 
the deformity—was dwelt upon to the 


-exclusion of the fact that she has 


played many notable parts, among 
them the réle which Mabel: Hackney 
assumed when “Les Hannetons” was 
performed for us under the title of 
“The Affinity.” When “Willie” Ham- 
merstein was done with his adver- 
tising campaign, most of us thought 
Mile. Polaire came from the Parisian 
equivalent of Huber’ss Museum. 

The wasp-waisted lady is not a 
great artist, I doubt that she is an ar- 
tist at all, or that her management - 
would experience much difficulty in 
finding fifty native players to dupli- 
cate her work. She has personality, 
however, and her appearance is suffi- 
ciently remarkable to give her promi- 
nence, She presented here a-one-act 
tragedy, called “Le Visiteur,” of the 
type familiar to persons who know the 
Theatre Antoine, the Grand Guignol, 
and the Theatre des Capucines. A 
celebrated actress returns home after 
dining with her lover, to whom she 
has professed her ignorance of fear 
and who has wagered that he can 
frighten her out of her wits. Looking 
through her window, the actress sees 
in the garden a ruffian whom she 
takes to be the other party to the 
wager. She invites him into the house, 
and then discovers that he really is 
an Apache—what would the Parisian 
dramatists do without this band of 
thieves?—and that he has murdered 
her lover, whom he met outside. Pro- 
fessing herself pleased at being rid 
of a hated suitor, the actress dances 
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and sings for her visitor, who, being 
- an ingenuous person, leaves his knife 
on the table and approaches to enjoy 
the performance. Whereupon, the 
lady seizes the weapon and buries it 
between the shoulders of her guest. 

Mile. Polaire looks like the gro- 
tesque statuettes that are so much the 
rage in Paris. Her movements are 
panther like, and her performance is 
rather hoydenish than polished or 
subtle. However, she kept Hammer- 
stein’s crowded during the better 
part of two months, and she provided 
something like a new sensation for a 
‘warm and jaded populace. 


“THE CHEATER” 


VENTURESOME Wn. A. Brady 
has been experimenting with indoor 
dramatic entertainment at the Lyric, 
in the form of what is described as “a 
free adaptation by Mr. Mann him- 
self (sic) of ‘Der Doppelmensch,’ a 
German farce by Wilhelm Jacoby and 
Arthur Lipshitz.” Louis Mann “him- 
self” stars in the play, which is called 
“The Cheater,” and which, however, 
freely translated, remains very, very 
German. 

“The Cheater” begins with an 
amusing set of conditions, but soon 
becomes a dull, conventional, knock- 
about farce of the type of “Pink 
Dominoes” and “A Night Out.” God- 
fried Plittersdorf, a poor politician, is 
the leader of a crusade against all- 
night saloons. His step-brother dies 
and bequeaths to him a place of pre- 
cisely that character, and Godfried’s 
reluctance to accept the legacy van- 
ishes when he finds that it earns five 
thousand dollars a day. The play falls 
to the level of the commonplace when 
Plittersdorf, having visited the resort 

Secretly, attempts, by foolish false- 
hoods, to conceal the fact of his indis- 
cretion. The authors employ the same 
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complications that were -used in the 
farces mentioned, and in “The Mac. 


istrate,” but employ them without the _ 


same cleverness. Frau Plittersdorf, in. 


spired by a “student of psychology,” 


concludes that her husband is another 
Jekyl and Hyde, and that it is Hyde 
who has misbehaved. The mystery ig 
cleared when Godfried confesses his 
ownership of Spillerman’s Orpheum, 
which, meanwhile, he has sold for a 
good round sum. 

Mr. Mann’s familiar method is re- 
sponsible for whatever humor is in 
the performance. Emily Ann Well- 
man shines in the really comic réle 
of a lady-like and condescending ser- 
vant, and the cast further includes 
Mathilde Cottrelly, Melville Stewart, 
Jeffreys. Lewis, E. H. Kelly, John 
Bunny, and DeWitt Jennings, Mr. 
Brady’s experiment is not a success, 
and “The Cheater” hardly will last 
until this article comes off the press, 


OTHERS 


“NINETY IN THE SHADE” ~ 
proved too much even for such ~ 
successes as “The Arcadians” and 
“The Fortune Hunter,” which sus- 
pended operations late in June. 
An interesting . 
Mikado,” with an all-star cast in- © 
cluding Fritzi Scheff and Jefferson | 
De Angelis, held the boards at the 
Casino until the middle of July, but 
New York—or that part of it which 
didn’t go to Coney Island—found its 
amusement chiefly on the roof gar- 
dens. The upstairs shows, as I have 
said before, made up in women what 
they lacked in wit. They inspire the 
inflection that the librettist and the 
composer don’t “cut much ice” in the 
summer, and that, by next June, we 
may have found it worth while to dis- 
pense entirely with such superfluities 
as scores and libretti. - 
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HERE’S a show coming to town 
next week.” 
“Aw, what you giving me?” 
“Well, just wait and see.” 
“Honest ?” 
“Uh huh.” : 
Did you ever live in a small town? 
_ But of course you did, once upon a 
time. It may have been a long time ago, 
but you have lived in a small town, even 
if you are trying your level best not to 
' Ttemember it, and even if you pretend 
that you are accustomed to taxicabs and 
Opera hats and course dinners, the kind 
; that are preceded by cocktails, followed 
a demi-tasse and punctuated by real 
Salad forks. 


And if you ever have lived in a small 
town, you know what an important 
event it is when the show comes. A 
great deal depends on the size of the 
town. A little bit of a town with one 
row of stores and a postoffice that oc- 
cupies a corner of the grocery store. — 
wont do, nor will a great big Small 
Town, with a lot of trains coming in 
every day and a whole bunch of new, 
bright red factories off to one side, im 
the middle distance. 

You know the kind of a show, a st 
company playing week stands. The com 
pany may contain as many as ten mem 
bers and they give everything from “Ca~ 
mille” to “Her Only Sin,” a change of 
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bill every night, and vaudeville between 
acts for the philanthropic price of 10, 
20, and 30 cents. 

You of the city who are surfeited 
with real First Nights and who may, 
if you strike’ it right, see a leading lady 
buy a tooth-brush or a leading man 
get almost intoxicated on “treat” 
drinks, or meet a second cousin of a 
soubrette, you can’t understand the 
thrills caused by the coming of a show. 

Weeks ahead of time, there comes a 
faint rumor that the show is coming. 
The manager of the opera house, who 
makes a real living selling shoes; tells 
Mrs. Intheset about it as he fits her 
with a pair of Number seven just-from- 
the-city shoes, which she thinks are 
Number three. 

“Now, I don’t want this to get out, 
not a word of it,” he says in a solemn, 
between-friends whisper. “It’s a swell 
company and I’m trying my best to land 
them. Them Laurence-Lawton people 
aint no cheap guys and you've got to 
have a good show town or they wont 
come. Carry their own scenery and all 
that. I seen them. when I was down to 
Wilmington and I’ve kept in touch with 
them ever since.” 

So-the news leaks out and Mrs. In- 
theset plans a theatre party and a lav- 
ender dress for her daughter Nell, who 
has simply got to capture a man, be- 
cause it is her second season in society. 

Lotus City isn’t such a dead town. 
There are church socials and card par- 
ties, for Lotus City has taken up bridge, 
and teas with real tea, which is almost 
farther than one dares go in the city, 
and dances, but no theatres. The opera 
house is dark. Lotus City is waiting. 

The advance man is the real first 


robin. He arrives a week before the 


show and stops at the best hotel, which 
gives him a social prestige and an im- 
~ mediate reputation for honesty. Perhaps 
he stops at the best hotel because that 
is the only place where he can get any- 
thing fit to eat, but, in the opinion of 
the villagers, he could have stayed at 
.the* Morris House, just as easy as not, 
and saved that extra dollar a day for 
himself. 
-. The advance man is generally one 
of two types. Sometimes he is very old 
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and rather lean and talks with a p 
insistence about his successes in the past 
and of the now famous stars who owe 
their fame to his recognition of their 
ability while he was their manager, He 
visits the saloons oftener than is neces. 
sary for the securing of window space 
for the show, but he is a pretty good 
sort in spite Of it, and those who hap- 
pen to get acquainted with him are en- 
riched by a memory that casts a shadow 
over all of the clothing salesmen fron 
St. Louis. The other type of advance 
man is a young man, refreshingly young, 
who wears last year’s overcoat and has 
a great fund of enthusiasm and ambi- 
tion to“become a theatrical magnet. He 
talks lightly, sprightly and politely about — 
the merits of the company he represents, 
and folks like him because he is so very _ 
human. 

The duties of the advance man are 
strenuous. The first thing he does is to” 
visit the newspapers, There are nearly 
always two newspapers in every small 7 
town, no matter what size the small 
town happens to be. Sometimes there is 
morning and an evening paper, but gen- 
erally there are two evening papers 
which are issued at exactly the same 
time and contain identically the same- 
news except that the “boiler plate” is” 
furnished by different syndicates, the 
patent medicine advertisements are rum- 
on different days, and there are to ex- 
tra society personals in one of them, 
occasionally, about a party that the 
rival society editor didn’t attend. 

In the newspaper offices, the advance” 
man gets in his best work. He deals out 
advertising with a lavish hand, even 
while in his heart he knows that he will 
be charged twice the local rate. He runs. 
two inches every day for advance ume 
and while the show is in town, and @ 
twenty-inch display advertisement om 
Sunday. With this goes whole columns 
of carefully prepared advance notices. 
Sometimes, if the advance man 1s ef- 
thusiastic and versatile, he will sit down 
at the typewriter and pull off a local 
advance notice right on the spot, but’ 
generally he is satisfied to insert the 
name of the Lotus City Grand Opera 
House and let it go at that. With the 
notices go elecrotypes of Miss Laurence 





Mr. Lawton and Baby Della and the 
enue and any others whose photo- 
waphs, carefully expurgated, can make 
airly good newspaper cuts. 
The advance man tries to settle the 
ways present dispute between the man- 
© ager of the local theatre and the editor 
“of one of the papers. He meets the 
‘dramatic critics, tells them that he has 
heard of their clever work many weeks 
, and promises them personal inter- 
views with any of -the-Laurence-Law- 
tons they may desire to know. He dis- 
tributes passes and praise to all of the 
staff and smiles more than is officially 
necessary at the society editor, who is 
hardened to almost every kind of smile. 
_ At night when everyone is supposed 
to have retired, accompanied by a col- 
ored gel’man and a borrowed paste 
brush, the advance man makes the 
rounds of the bill-boards and does some 
tasteful decorating. The posters are 
really remarkable. They are large, start- 
lingly colored affairs, four sheets, gen- 
erally, and illustPate climaxes of the 
oth that almost succeeded in New 
- York the season before. At the saloons 
he leaves lithographed cards, for which 
courtesy on their part the saloon 
keepers, who are generally very do- 
mestic, are given passes for themselves, 
wives, and families for Tuesday even- 
ing. 
Around the hotel, the advance man 
_ tries to make himself a general favor- 
ite. He buys drinks, tells stories, and in- 
cidently lets it be known that the Laur- 
ence-Lawton Company, playing in 
stock, is the grandest little aggregation 
of real actors that ever left Broadway. 
The papers have started running the 
advertisements, together with the half- 
toned charms of Luella Laurence, lead- 
ing lady and part owner of the Laur- 
ence-Lawton. Lotus City waits impa- 
_ tiently for Monday, the opening night 
~The work of the advance man is over. 
The show is coming to town! A 
_ $tock company isn’t as important a so- 
cial event as a circus, but it is a great 
deal more important than a lecture on 
Japan with lantern slides or The Swiss 
Bell Ringers, who were on the Lyceum 
Course in Lotus City, just a month ago. 
The girls at high school, the susceptible 


age, whisper about it behind their al- 
gebras and hope that the leading man 
will be young and good looking and not 
married. The last time a stock company 
came to Lotus City, the leading man was 
a dear and then, just when everyone 
was getting interested. They found out 
that the ugly pale little woman with 
blondined hair was his wife. Wasn’t 
that just too terrible for anything? 
Even the men downtown and the 
members of the Aid Society have 
something to say about the show. Those 
who have been to The City air their 


‘mature views with calm complacency. 


Of course they are going, but, what can 
one expect for thirty cents? The last: 
time they were in Kansas City, they 
saw James K. Hackett and all of the 
grandest things— 

Of course you are going. Everyone™ 
is going except those who have joined 
the church too recently or the girls who 
can’t firid an escort. They are-the same 
girls who go to parties in herds of three 
or four and keep together all evening, 
with just an occasional wistful glance 
at the corner where the unattached boys 
are sitting. They don’t like to go to the 
show without a boy to take them, so 
they claim a headache. It is pitiful how 
matry headachy young things there are 
in a small town, when the show comes. 

On Sunday the company gets to town. 
Randfield Williams, who is something 
of a sport and hangs around the hotel 
most of the time, rings up his best girl 
and tells her the news. You know Wil- 
liams’ girl, the tall blonde with pink 
cheeks, who wears that big hat with a 
brown feather that her uncle sent her 
from the city, and Randfield tells his 
girl that the show people just got in, 
not five minutes ago. Some of them 
have gone over to the Morris House, 
but Miss Laurence and; Mr. Lawton 
were at the hotel. Naw, they weren’t 
married, as people had predicted. Any- 
how, they were registered under their 
own names and had separate rooms. 

Monday there is a rehearsal. One half 
of the orchestra works in the seed store 
and can’t possibly get away until six 
o’clock, but. the pianist is there.- The 
opera house has been all cleaned up, the 
red plush chairs in the boxes are dusted, 





and almost all of the peanuts and shells*4, “It’s funny they can’t get a j 


- have been removed from under the seats.” 
Nobody comes to rehearsal but the 
company, wrapped up in mufflers and 
automobile veils; the stage manager, if 
he gan get away, and a few little boys 
who sneak in uninvited. 

The first night of a stock company 
in Lotus City is quite as important to 
the Lotus City first nighters as a new 
John Drew play. Everyone in the audi- 
ence knows everyone else. Folks come 
early and hang around in back, loath to 
take their seats until the rise of the 
curtain. Every one is early, in spite of 
the fact that they have reserved their 
seats days ahead at Atwell’s Drug Store. 
Everybody in town that is anybody is 
there. Conversations, in cross sections, 
float to the ears of the Mere Outsider. 
» “Why there’s Clara Jones. I never 

thought that she could get Calvin Blake 
to take her to the show. That is her old 
light blue dress dyed red. I can tell by 
the way. it wrinkles on the shoulders. 
You may not like the way she fixes her 
hair but I think—” 

“I do hope this company is a good 
one. I went every night the Taylor 
Stock Company was in town except the 
night little Bobbie fell down and hurt 
his head. It was a good show, all right, 
but I sure did get tired of seeing the 
leading lady wear that white satin dress. 
She wore it in three ballroom scenes, 
right straight along. I just love the 
theatre.” 

“Yes, I came in on a pass. I know a 
man who is a cousin of Mr. Lawton and 
he told me whenever the show came to 
town to go right up—” 

“The lawst time I was in Kansas 
City I saw a vaudeville show with five 
star acts. That was something like it, 
don’t you know. Deah me, these com- 
panies are almost funny when they try 
to be dramatic. It’s rully a dreadful bore . 
to sit through the show.” 

The audience is varied. There is a pa- 
tient dry goods clerk, very solemn as 
to expression and resplendent as to tie, 
with his own best girl and his best girl’s 
best friend. There never were enough 
men to go around in a small town. The 
four Hendrickson girls bring Papa Hen- 
drickson meekly along with them. 


They’re good, smart girls and they’ 
been away to St. Louis to school, but it 
seems like they always have to come to- 
gether.” ak 
There are many, many middle class 
married couples, smilingly happy. There — 
is a bunch of school teachers, discreetly 
seated half way back, where their pres- — 
ence wont arouse undue comment from 
the board of education. The “Society © 
Set” sit in the boxes, even if it doe 
cost any more. Helen Anderson, whose 
father keeps a hardware store, has her 
new dress on. It is dark blue silk 
trimmed in white lace and came from a 
Chicago mail order house. All of the | 
girls have on their best dresses with a — 
bracelet and a gold chain apiece. 
Ladies are free, Monday night, if ac- 
companied by a paid admission ticket, 
so there is a sold out house. Mr. Browne 
is there, on the first row, and Mrs. 
Brown is visiting her sick sister in Co- 
lumbus. Kittye Clarke, the pretty bank 
stenographer is with another drummer, 
There are babies, too, who cry in the — 
middle of the third act and have to be 
noisily removed by red-faced, embar-~ 
rassed mammas. 
The dramatic critic is present, of — 
course. He is very important and very 
young. Only a very young man wofild 
dare take a regular position as dramatic — 
critic in a small town. If he isn’t young, 
he does the job because there is no one — 
else to write up the play, which must 
be mentioned, after the advertising. ~ 
He'll probably roll. into a back seat and 
sneak out after one act and one vaude- — 
ville stunt, for he has probably put in 
a busy day, getting a couple of adver- 
tisements the ad-man couldn’t land, writ- — 


ing up some political dope, a column or = 


so of editorials, and a few local stories. 
The older dramatic critic is not com- 
cerned over the uplift of the drama in 
Lotus City. Be. 
The young dramatic critic is a differ- — 
ent sort. He has a future before him. 
His friends imagine what kind it is, but — 
they wont tell him. He doesn’t stop at . 
the attending of one performance, but 
is present every night, generally alone — 
but sometimes accompanied by a mem- 
ber of the gentler sex, a small, appeal- 





WHEN THE TROUPERS COME TO TOWN 


ed member who believes in him 

lmost as much as he believes in him- 
if and who listens wide-eyed to his un- 
cial criticism of the show. The dra- 
‘matic critic is the Bohemian element of 
City, and he does his best, at that. 
‘After his criticism is in the hands of 
the ruthless editor, he doesn’t hesitate 
to walk right into the restaurant and 
order a sandwich and a glass of beer, 
no matter who is looking at him. He 
slouches picturesquely in his seat at the 


theatre like the picture of Harrison . 


Summer in the city Sunday papers that 
| reach Lotus City on Tuesday. He does 
_ his best with the criticisms for his pa- 
per, saying whole, nicely rounded sen- 
tences over in his mind. He tries to 
write like that Harrison Summer fellow 
or Channing Pollock, but the shows 
aren’t just the same, which is a handi- 
cap, and the paper wont stand for a 
‘toast on account of the advertising. It’s 
mighty hard to say nice things about 
| people and be clever at the same time. 
ven Pollock couldn’t do it. : 
The orchestra takes it place and tries 
to get even with last year’s song suc- 
' cesses. The ushers stop talking about 
why Henry Davis was suspended from 
school and folks scramble to their seats. 
The orchestra plays a few minor notes, 
crashes into an invented finale, and the 
curtain goes up. 

There is no use telling about the 
show. You have seen dozens of them 
yourself. The first night there is gen- 
erally a pastoral drama. Mollie, the 
farmer’s beautiful daughter, marries the 
villain on account of the papers, to save 
the old farm. She goes to the city and 
she and the chi-ee-ld, years later when 
there is a-child, are rescued from pov- 
erty by the ever pursuing farmer-sweet- 
heart. In between acts there is vaude- 
ville, an Irish jig, a soubrette turn, a 
skirt dance by Baby Della, and perhaps 
an illustrated song.. 

The other plays are varied. There is 
a society drama, “The Sins of Society,” 
or “New York at Midnight,” and one 
play with a mechanical saw mill. “The 
James Boys” always goes good, and 
‘East Lynne” is good for a Thursday 
crowd. 

One evening they play “Camille.” 
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Every stock company plays Camille. 
The audience — the play about as 
well as the actors and judge the per- 
formance by the way Camille dies. You 
may not know it, but Camille may die 
in bed or in front of the cross at the 
foot of the bed or in a chair or on the 
floor. The dramatic critic in Lotus City 
preferred her to die in a chair. He could 
see her face better that way and he al- 
ways spoke of the actress’ “excellent 
suppressed emotional acting.” 

On Wednesday and Saturday, there 
were matinees for women and children 
and each child gets a bag of rainbow 
colored candy. Baby Della plays the title 
role of “Editha’s Burglar.” After the 
matinee, there is a reception and every 
one clasps the hand of Miss Laurence 
and Baby Della and the rest of them. 

The members of a stock company are 
always about the same, and after the 
first night, the audience gets to know 
each one. Miss Laurence is a tall dark 
woman, quite thin, with a few wrinkles 
and deep circles under her eyes. She 
frizzes her hair in a poor imitation of 
a halo and her mouth is hard. Once in a 
great while she is younger and prettier. 
The Lawtons are dark, thin men, too, 
the villain type, although they generally 
play juvenile parts. 

The ingenue is blond, the too blond 
and faded type. She opens her eyes too 
far and goes in for red. If there ever 
was an ingenue in stock who wasn’t 
a faded blond and who didn’t wear 
dark red coat suits and dirty blue chif- 
fon veils, she has appeared in unfre- 
quented parts of the country and her 
existence is, as yet, unknown. 

The comedian may be either fat or 
thin, for he is the lucky member of the 
stock company and has chances for suc- 
cess, no matter what his shape happens 
to be. The fat Heavy Woman is gen- 
‘erally his wife, and what ‘she lacks in 
acting ability she makes up in ss 
natured sarcasm and bad English. Baby 
Della or Baby Marguerite or Little Zura 
is generally their child, if it happens to 
be one of the times when they are mar- 
ried. 

There are generally four or five more 
in the company, of nondescript types 
and talents, who have- poor taste in 
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_dress, confidence in their own ability, 
and a surprisingly broad view of the 
show world, considering their own ex- 
perience, and who can play anything 
from confidential friends to confidence 
men. 

The child-actress is as necessary a 
part of a successful stock company as 
the real scenery in the great third act 
of the first-night show. She is the acme 
of self-consciousness. All of the self- 
conscious folk who sit, many-handed 
and myriad-footed, at a Sunday evening 
party and who are. unable to utter one 
sane sentence in public, should look at 
Baby Della and become reconciled. She 
is neither bold, conceited nor impudent, 
merely self-conscious. She says her lit- 
tle spéeches-exactly as she has been 
taught, kicks in’ her little vaudeville 
dance at just the right time, and sings 
her seven popular songs with almost 
mechanical mimicry. Even her encore 
kiss, directed to the baldest man in the 


row, is delivered with serious self-con- 


sciousness. At the afternoon receptions 
she answers all of the questions ad- 
dressed to her in a solemn, childish fal- 
setto. “Yes, ma’am,” she likes to act. 
“Yes ma’am,” she studies every morn- 
ing. Mrs. Reynolds teaches her, but she 
can’t learn arithmetic. “Yes ma’am,” one 
winter she stayed with grandma in 
Springfield and went to school every 
day. 

The Laurence-Lawton Company does 
pretty fair business during its stay in 
Lotus City. After the first night, the vil- 
lagers start to criticize, even while they 
continue to attend. They like the com- 
pany and the shows all right, but there 
~ isn’t enough scenery or enough clothes, 
and they think that Mr. Lawton ought 
to do a vaudeville stunt, because he 
never does come out between the acts 


except to thank the audience for their 
attendance and to urge them to attend 
again. Towards the end of the week, the — 
attendance goes down, for even Lotus 
City can’t stand the excitement of a 
real show every night. Mrs. Intheset 
gives her theatre party and her Nell 
wears lavender. The young people have 
theatre parties every night, and Lotus 
City is very gay. 

The actors are regarded as a curiosity 


in Lotus City. When they walk down © : 
-the street they are followed by: eager- 


eyed folk, anxious to learn all about the 
mysterious “show-people.” The citizens _ 
and the actors never mingle, for they 
have nothing in common. Maybe, in 
Lotus City, there is a woman who used — 
to play in stock, years ago. When the 
show comes she goes behind the scenes 
for one hungry breath of stage air, a 
smell of warm grease paint, and.a happy 
half hour of stage gossip. ee 

The Saturday night show is a bright 
one, full of murders and shooting and 
red fire, a glorified swan song. Then, 
too, the “elegant parlor suite of three 
pieces” is given away to the lucky holder” 
of a number drawn from a hat by an 
embarrassed small boy. The departure 
of the show lacks the glory of its com- 
ing. The company leaves late Saturday 
night and is accompanied to the station 
by a romantic youth who has- fallen im 
love with one of the unattached femin- 
ine members. 

The show has gone. Even the local 
lovers of the drama heave a sigh of re- 
lief. Lotus City is herself again. The 
glamor of the stage has departed. The 
dramatic critic comes to himself with a 
start, for he has been living in a world 
rose-tinted with romance, and it is hard 
to come down to the’ writing of classi- 
fied advertisements again. Perhaps, some 
day, another company will come. And 
in the meantime there are teas and paf- 
ties and dinners and moving-picture 
shows. Lotus City must go back to the 
magaziries for its dramatic news. The 
stage gossip of the papers must suffice, 
































F THE triumph of hope over ex- 
perience the Players’ Club cat 
furnishes a brilliant example. 
_ Her name is Rosalind, but she 

doesn’t seem to mird that. She has 
been official mascot at the Players 
for nine years, and during all that pe- 

tiod there has scarcely been one im- 

‘portant “first-night” when a star, a 
manager, or an author connected 
with the event has not availed him- 


self of the privilege of stroking her 
back for luck. 

Her efficiency as a mascot, however, 
is open to doubt. John Drew is said 
to have held her on his lap the even- 
ing of his awful cropper in “Richard 
Carvel,” and Charles Klein was ob- 
served chanting, “Pussy, Pussy, nice 
Pussy,” to her just before 1,200 ra- 
tional playgoers pronounced him 
guilty of having written “The Daugh- 
ters of Men.” 

But, as just a plain, purring cat 
Rosalind is a triumph, and her exhi- 
bition of patience makes Scipio in his_ 
campaigns appear impetuous. 

There is at the Players an open 
space, or areaway, where a select few 
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may lunch or dine out in the open. In warm weather this. 
miniature garden, with its four tables, is never without its 


iy) parties of hungry Players. 


One of the inviolable rules of the club is that Rosalind 
must never be fed from the table. And yet, for the past 
Ve nine years, as soon as the summer and the outdoor eati 
come, Rosalind has taken her place near the tables, and 


i throughout the feasting has looked silently but suppli- 











M catingly on. In all that time she has never regeived one 
# morsel of food, and deep down in her heart eo knows 
that she never will. 

Emma Janvier used to say in “Miss Innocence,” when re- 
minded that the husband of whom she spoke did not exist: 
“I can think, can’t I?” : 

That is exactly Rosalind’s philosophy. 


FRIARS ALSO HAVE A CAT 


ANOTHER theatrical club, The Friars, also boasts of 
a house cat. He strolled into the monastery one May even- 
ing, just between vespers and the third cocktail, and ap- 
plied for membership. The House Committee, as is cus- 
tomary with house committees, was out; but John W. 
. Rumsey, the Abbott, waived formalities, declared the cat 
elected, and forthwith named the animal Octavius Czsar. 

Octavius behaved like a gentleman. He lounged about 
the griil room, showed an interest in the latest Broadway 
scandals as they were bandied from table to table, regarded 
the overtures of Jerome Siegel and Si Goodfriend with 
lofty suspicion, and otherwise revealed a gentility fortified 
by discretion. 

In short, Octavius was regarded as a model member, 
and at the most secret of the governors’ executive ses- 
, sions was permitted to curl up on the minutes of the pre- 
vious session after they had been read and approved. In 
suspending a member for a technical infraction of the by- 
laws, the Dean, Edward Everett Pidgeon, solemnly re- 
marked to the culprit, “Octavius—and he’s only a cat—has 
a better developed sense of the proprieties than you.” __ 

But, oh, my countrymen, Octavius Cesar fell, and great 
was the fall thereof! The telephone booth, just off the 
grill room, was the scene of his downfall. A. H. Woods, 
father of “The Girl from Rector’s” and “The Girl with the’ 
Whooping Cough,” discovered it, and he. hung his head 
in shame. Daniel Frohman noticed the blush on Woods’ 
cheek and his downcast eye as he emerged from the tele- 
phone booth, and asked, é 

“No more trouble with the police, is there?” e 

“Worse than that,” declared Woods. “The club is dis- 
graced. Octavius Cesar, our blond Tom cat, is the mother 
of a pair of brunette kittens. Look for yourself.” 
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' Mr. Frohman did so. He, too, blushed to the roots of 
such hair as remained. “Suffering Sardou!” he exclaimed, 
“Octavius Cesar is a Jezebel.” : 
The scandal was hushed up as much as possible. A nur- 
‘gery was fitted up in the governors’ room, and at the 
earliest possible moment Octavius’ offspring were sent to Hi} 
the Bide-a~-Wee home, where proper teachings and a Chris- ,; 
‘tian influence were assured. TT 


Octavius is now known as Cleopatra. The name seems Hf 


better suited to all possible contingencies, 


AINT IT AWFUL, MABEL? 


EMBONPOINT and the Drama never mingled success- 
fully. Sarah Bernhardt is scrawny, Duse is willowy, and 
Maude Adams is petite. Oh yes, there are Thomas A. Wise 
and May Irwin, but the stage requires few modern Fal- 
staffs and humorous hips. The fact is that fat and histri- 
onism are opposed to each other. | 

For that reason Mabel Fenton, as gifted a a travesty artist 
as ever made a Weber & Fields.hardshell in Row A roll | 
off his seat, is in training. 








More than a year ago Miss Fenton contracted an illness | | 


that precluded theatrical engagements. She ‘retired to the (| 

Ross-Fenton farm on Deal Lake, near the Jersey Coast, to {i 
recuperate. And now her good health keeps her up nights. 
In the wake of her recovery and enforced idleness came 
fat. Also there came offers from vaudeville managers. 

The combination was not altogether new to Miss Fen- 
ton. Fat offers, fat parts and fat—well, she had been there 
before, and knew what to do. So she promptly accepted an 
engagement to begin in September, and guaranteed her 
manager that on the appointed day she would be as svelte 
and as agile as the chorus girl on the left end who knows 
all the dramatic editors personally. 

Here is her system, without price, and as simple as an 
author’s faith in his first play. It is guaranteed by Miss 
Fenton, and she has a succession of receding waist lines to 
‘prove it. Diet: All the milk one wants and occasionally 
stale bread, That’s all, unless the concession of a gin rickey 
or two on an insufferably hot day be included. 

Miss Fenton is shrinking at the rate of a pound a day, 
and that’s a good average, even for an athlete in rigorous 
training. She says the process may be kept up indefinitely ; 
or, at least, to the point where the bones are reached. 
Seeing is believing, and I have been watching Miss Fen- 
ton shrivel and shrink under my very eyes. 

In the event of a milk famine, the jig is up. Watermelon, 

lobster a la Newburg, broiled mushrooms and terrapin are 
not a substitute. 

That’s what Otis Harlan diets on. 
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AUGUSTUS THOMAS’ IDFA 
AT A dinner given recently in the Hotel Astor ten of 


Ae _ the speakers—a dramatic critic—complained bitterly that 


no one ever tendered a banquet to newspaper men. Augus- 

s tus Thomas, who came later on the toast list, took excep- 
tion to the remark. 

“And even if it were true,” said Mr. Thomas, “there 

HM Tight be an excellent reason. I recall when the tests of 
| eating two quail a day for thirty days were attracting 


a widespread attention. A friend of mine, interested in the 








experiments, sought out an acquaintance—a Park Row 
reporter—and asked, him if he would care to undertake the 
feat on a wager. 

“*What?’ exclaimed the newspaper man, ‘two quail a 
day! H——, Bill, make it turkey!” 


L. A. WAGENHALS’ “AT HOME” 


LINCOLN A. WAGENHALS, heretofore one of the 
most retiring of men, is qualifying for fashionable society 
—he has acquired a summer home by the sea and an 18- 
karat attack of gout. 

If you don’t happen to know Mr. Wagenhals or his part- 
ner, Collin Kemper, you will be at no greater disadvan- 
tage in this respect than many of their colleagues, for 
Messrs. Wagenhals and Kemper conduct their business with 
a modesty that is at times exasperating. All the more 
reason, therefore, that Mr. Wagenhals’ complete reversal 
of form shown by taking on a country villa and an attack 
of gout should arouse comment. 

His bank account was groaning under the burden of: 
the combined profits of “Seven Days,” “Paid in Full” and 
the Astor Theatre, when he started out in search of a suit- 
» able country house. He found one at Monmouth, in the 

fashionable Long Branch section—a fine, big vills, situ- 
ated right on the shore, with beautiful lawns, shrubbery, 
and driveways in the rear. With customary reticence he 
completed his arrangements, entirely unassisted by the 
neighbors, and wnen he and Mrs. Wagenhals finally es- 
tablished the family gods at the new address, even their 
name was unknown to the cottagers on either side of them. 

They accomplished the change of venue on a Thursday. 
Previously Mr. Wagenhals had informed a number of rela- 
tives and intimate friends of his contemplated removal, and 
with characteristic hospitality had ere a general and 
indefinite invitation to them all to ‘ e whenever ” 
like and stay as long as you please.” 

It happened that on the very day of the Wagenhals’ re- 
moval began the hottest spell of New York’s blistering 
summer, Friday’s heat broke the season's record, on Sat- 





urday the thermometer climbed still higher, and late Sat- 
ay afternoon and early Sunday morning all New York 
took to its heels, or its wheels, as the case might be. 

A score or more of the voluntary exiles recalled Mr. 
» Wagenhals’ glowing description of “ocean breezes,” “solid 
“comfort,” “shade and ozone” and “sleep under blankets,” 
and made straight for Monmouth, as per invitation. Mr. 


_. The advance guard of pilgrims arrived late in the night, J 
having motored all the distance from New York. By dint ¥ 
of much bell-ringing and shouting they aroused the lord 
and master, who came hobbling down the veranda steps on 
his gouty foot, wide-eyed in amazement. He made his 
callers welcome and assigned them to their rooms. Then 

he hobbled back to bed. 

Just before daylight carriage wheels on the gravel drive- 
way again aroused him, and he arose to greet a delegation 
of cousins from East Orange. They, too, were welcomed 
and laid away to rest. 

The arrivals became more numerous as the day wore 
on. Touring cars, runabouts and victorias rolled into the [ij 
driveway in endless procession, each ‘depositing its load jij) 
of visitors, while the neighbors on adjoining verandas 
looked on in keen curiosity. 

“Wonder who those folks are next door?” asked a stout 
old matron, as the delegation from West Seventy-second 
Street poured out of a huge limousine. 

“T’ve" got it,” said her companion, also stout and old, 
“they’re running a road-house.” 

“Sure as you’re born,” chimed in the other. “I have. 
counted fourteen vehicles, and they are still coming. I hope 
they are orderly.” 

The old ladies’ fear of unseemly disturbance was not 
realized. Another fear had crept into the hearts of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wagenhals. Their big villa contained seventeen 
guests’ rooms, with the necessary equipment except. in 
the matter of bed linen. In whispers they held a consulta- 
tion and “counted the house,” and to their horror discov- 
ered that they were six sheets and eight pillows short. 

“Don’t worry,” said. Wagenhals, “Kemper can sleep in 
his rain coat, I can put Uncle Dan under a horse blanket, 
and that old pair of near-Arabian curtains will do for 
Cousin Till. I can’t sleep, anyway, with this pain in my 
- foot, and I'll sit up in the big leather chair all night. Let 
Eugene Walter sleep on that bench out on the beach— 
he says he was brought up that way—and give one of the 
extra table-cloths to Hopwood. Oh, we'll manage some 
“way.” 

Mrs. Wagenhals, however, was not so easily appeased. 
As a hostess she saw her duty and she did it. She made 
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amma straight for the neighbors and explained her pre 


eee 
TD 
; 


Mane I), \ Introductions followed, the neighbors were elated to 
i ee 5 


¥' hs % that the newcomers were not bent on running a road-house 
a ) ¥ 


i but were really “nice people,” and Mrs. Wagenhals re. 
pm turned to her villa, laden with sheets and the other neces. 
? Mh — “ail sary equipment. © 
atts. No less than twenty-seven persons slept in the Wagen- 
hals’ country house that night. As he expressed it, the at- 
tendance was almost as big as at a Wednesday matinee, 


ZIEGFELD PLAYS MEAN TRICK 


EVERYBODY west of the Mississippi knows “Charlie” — 
Hanlon, one of San Francisco’s most brilliant lawyers, and 
Broadway also claims an intermittent acquaintance with 
him. He is a fine example of the polished, genial, well 
rounded man. It merely happened that until this summer 
he had not crossed the ocean. 

Among his intimate friends Mr. Hanlon includes F, 
Ziegfeld, Jr., husband of Anna Held and father of the nu- 
merous “Follies” since the year 1907. To Ziegfeld the San 

i Francisco man applied for advice concerning his contem- 

i plated trip to London. 

“This is my maiden voyage, you know, Ziegfeld,” said 
the attorney. “While I’m up in all the kinks of land cus- 
toms and usages, I'll be a rank amateur on the ocean, 
Give me some useful hints.” ; 

Past experience should have warned Hanlon against the 
evil machinations of his friend. Once, while traveling on 
the Pacific coast, Ziegfeld had lured Hanlon aboard his 
private car, manacled him and made him prisoner until the 
train bore him away on a tour of one-night “stands.” On 
another occasion Ziegfeld obtained possession of Hanlon’s 
cipher code and telegraphed instructions to his managing 
clerk to adjourn all cases for two weeks. When the attor- 
ney arrived at his office, after an outing with Ziegfeld, 
brimful of energy and eager to plunge into the trial of sev- 
eral important lawsuits, he learned to his utter astonish- 
ment that his court practice had come to a temporary 
standstill. 

So when Hanlon applied to Ziegfeld for instructions in 
deportment aboard ship, the latter’s eyes twinkled. 

“In what department are you shy?” he asked. 

“Well,” replied the attorney, “for one thing, I don't 
know how to dress on the steamer. I suppose the conven- 
tions are pretty rigidly followed on all first-class boats, 
aren’t they? I’m sailing on one of the big steamers, and 
I don’t care to appear like a rube.” . 

“You're quite right,” said Ziegfeld. “In general, you 
dress just as you do at home. Smart walking suit for the 
morning promenade, and evening clothes at dinner. One 
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you must be sure to observe—wear a frock coat and 

hat in the afternoon.” 

“That’s correct, is it? asked Hanlon. 

“It’s more than correct,” answered Ziegfeld. “Tt’s essential. \¥ 

the afternoon, you know, there is always tea on deck, 
and that sort of thing, and the same rules apply as would 
‘to an afternoon reception at home.” at 

Ziegfeld accompanied his friend to the steamer a few fj 
days later. Ht das 

“Got everything you require?” he asked. 

“Have followed directions very carefully,” said Hanlon. 

“Got the frock coat and silk hat?” 

“Surest thing you know,” responded Hanlon, “Got two 
silk hats, in case of accident. 

The remainder of the story is furnished by Hanlon’s fel- 
‘low passengers on the voyage. The first day out the law- 
yer was ill and didn’t mingle with the others. He recovered 
from his indisposition about noon. the second day, and 
proceeded to array himself according to instructions, As 
the passengers were lounging about comfortably in caps 
and negligee, Hanlon burst upon the promenade deck, 
dressed as if for Fifth avenue’s Easter parade. His trous- 
ers were of a light gray stripe, his frock coat was fault- [fj 
lessly cut, and upon his head, defying the stiff breeze, was 
the shiniest of silk tiles. 

A titter ran round the deck. Hanlon did not hear it. 
Confident of the correctness of his attire, he strutted past 
the long row of steamer chairs, only pausing now and then 
to clap his hand to his hat as a gust of wind threatened to 
carry it away. He was proud and he was happy. 

But he was pained to note that the men on deck were not 
observing the ordained sartorial formule. His was the (\ 
only frock coat, and his the only high hat. o 

“Yokels!” he muttered to himself not yet disturbed or 
suspicious of foul play. - 

Two*more days elapsed before Hanlon suspected that he 
might be laboring under a misapprehension. He had met 
several men on board, and they appeared to be refined and 
‘well bred, yet they did not wear frock coats and silk hats. 
With one of them, a frank young chap just out of college, 
he grew confidential. 

“Say, old man, which of us is in wrong here, you or I?” 
he blurted. 

“What do you mean? asked the college man. 

“I refer to my make-up,” said Hanlon. “Am I in form, 
*n regle, de rigueur, and all that sort of thing with this lid, 
Sr am I made up for a fancy ball? It’s all-fired uncomfort- 
able, and if I could discard it without violating the Magna 
Charta or irritating the Constitution, I’d like to chuck it 
Overboard and substitute one of those dinkey fried-egg 
Caps that you are wearing.” 
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“Go to it,” answered the college man, “In that ma 
ade attire of yours, you are likely to Jonah the ship, 
wanted to tip you off all the time, but I decided you were 
doing it on a bet.” oe ig 

Then and there the silk hat was buried at sea. Upon 
§ his arrival in London Hanlon sent Ziegfeld this cable mes- 

sage: : 
“My hat is off to you. Have you any suggestions 
for my make-up on the return trip?” 


“FOLLIES” GIRLS AT DEAL 


THIS same Ziegfeld nearly caused a panic at Deal 
Beach on the Jersey Coast one day this summer by interpo- 
lating Lillian Lorraine and six of his Annette Kellerman 
girls in the regular cast that gathers to bathe in front of 
the Casino. 

The majority of the patrons of the Deal pool are wealthy 
merchants and their families live in the magnificent 
homes that dot the coast for-miles. The younger men of 
this set are among the most reliable patrons of the Jardin 
de Paris, although until the arrival of Ziegfeld and his 
troupe of Diving Venuses they had been compelled to wor- 
ship from afar. 

- Behind the invasion, of course, was a carefully laid press 
agent’s plot, but the effect of the “Follies” girls, clad in 
their clinging costumes of silk, upon the scions of New 
York’s wealthiest bankers and merchants was so discon- — 
certing that the press agent also lost his head, and the pro- 
posed story vanished somewhere in the surf. 

Miss Lorraine, the leading woman of the “Follies” com- 
pany, was dressed for the occasion in a bathing suit of 
white that never was intended for publication or general 
circulation. Behind her trooped the Annette Kellermans, 


? and as they dashed towards the surf fully fifty young men ~™ 


disporting themselves in the high tide nearly swallowed the 
Atlantic Ocean. Miss Lorraine, who is an excellent swim-— 
mer, plunged into the surf, and the Diving Venuses went — 
tumbling after her. When they emerged a moment later 
and walked back toward the crowd that lined the beach, a 
gasp went up that might have been heard above the roar 
of the ocean from Asbury to Seabright. 

Immediately thereafter the Ziegfeld troupe departed. It 
is not recorded that they left by request; it is merely sus 
pected that opposition was too strong for the heiresses ac- 
customed to having all the attention during the morning 
dip. The spectacle also was too much for the male patrons 
of the Deal pool. Bathing for the day was suspended. 
Hereafter, when Ziegfeld desires to wash his flock, he will 
either engage his own ocean or outfit his charges with 
bloomers and hoop skirts. 
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RISCOE .- 





tells all about the plans of 


pPRuSON BRISCOE is an authority on the activities in the American theatre. Here 
: ers and actors for the coming season of 1910-11. 


This is the most complete and authoritative forecast published. — 


eee here we are again, facing 
another new theatrical season, 
: one as rich in promise as any of 
its predecessors and, in view of the 
Many recent managerial changes and 
upheavals in the stage map, it is likely 
to. prove as interesting as, and even 
more fruitfully prolific than, any that 

S$ gone before. 

So, come, let’s be cheerful and see 
what's going to be seen only a short 

e hence, 


Of course the big sensation of the 
season will be the appearance of Maude 
Adams in Rostand’s “Chantecler.” This 
seems like a hazardous undertaking, all 
things considered, for the expense at- 
tendant to this production will be some- 
thing appalling and as it is likely to~be 
caviar for the gods—well, the answer 
cannot be told until after the first per- 
formance next October. The transla- 
tion has been made by Louis N. Parker 
and the making of the costumes, copied 
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from the French originals, will be di- 
rected by no less an authority than John 
W. Alexander, president of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Desi As is well- 
known Miss Adams will play the title 
role, which brought great fame to its 
creator, Lucien Guitry, and her sup- 
port will be made up of the cream of 
the Frohman actors, prominent among 
whom will be Arthur Byron, Edwin 
Arden, Dorothy Dorr and Margaret 
Gordon.. It will certainly be an inter- 
esting experiment, this disclosure of a 
barn-yard drama, and the outcome is 
fraught with the greatest interest. And, 
in any case, it looks like a safe venture, 
for as a certain well-known theatrical 
manager recently said, “Maude Adams 
isn’t a success; she’s a habit.” 

John Drew, who, in view of the ma- 
terial with which he was saddled last 
Season, is assuredly deserving! of some- 
thing worth while, has been provided 
with another W. Somerset Maugham 
piece, “Smith,” which had a successful 
London hearing a year ago. Don’t for 
a moment think he will play the title 
role. No indeed, for Smith happens to 
be the name of a very charming young 
parlor-maid, which part will doubtless 
fall to the lot of Mary Boland and 
which brought added fame to Marie 
Lohr in London. Instead Mr. Drew 
will be Thomas Freeman, the creator 
of which réle was Robert Lorraine, who 
seems to have deserted our stage for 
good and all. “Smith,” by the bye, is a 
comedy of modern society life and deals 
in rather a frank and unashamed way 
with the present propensity for child- 
less marriages. The cast is a small one, 
eight characters’ in all, four of each sex. 
It will probably duplicate its London 
success here. 

Only the most favorable reports have 
been heard of “Anti-Matrimony,” the 
latest out-put of Percy Mackaye’s pen, 
which Henrietta Crosman produced 
last May and in which she has been 
touring the west. In the rdle of a min- 
ister’s wife, Miss. Crosman is said to 
have the best chance of her career, and 
in view of the many ups and downs she 
has experienced in recent seasons it is 
to be hoped the piece will meet with 
the reception it apparently deserves. 


This actress hasn’t’a peer on the ; 
can stage in the realm of comedy ai 
she deserves a suitable play if ey 
actress did. ae 


William Gillette, who returns to 
stage after a season’s absence, has taken 
upon his shoulders the herculean task 
of a repertoire of six different plays, 
of which the following is the list of 
roles, the Rev. Mr. Spalding in “ 
Private Secretary,” Thomas Henry 
Bean in “Held by the Enemy,” 4 
tus Billings in “Too Much Johnson, 
Lewis Dumont in “Secret Service,” the 
title rdle in “Sherlock Holmes” and Dr. 
Carrington in “Clarice.” With the ex 
ceptions of “The Admirable Crichton” 
and “Samson,” the above list includes. 
every piece in which Mr. Gillette has 
appeared for the past twenty-six years, 
certainly a wonderfully unique record. 

It must be a tremendous satisfaction 
to Helen Ware that she is to be num 
bered among our prominent stars at” 
last, a position well-merited. Although 
an actress of unquestionable talents, ~ 
Miss Ware is probably a difficult sub-~ 
ject for whom to provide a starring ve- 
hicle, but both she and her manager, 
Henry B. Harris, have great hopes for 


. “The Deserters,” a modern drama by 


Anna Alice Chapin and R. Peyton Car 
ter, the latter a well-known actor. Miss 
Ware will-open her season in Boston in 
September, coming to New York, at” 
the Hudson Theatre, a few weeks later. 
Fred Terry and Julia Neilson, than” 
whom London boasts of no better 
known or more popular players, are to 
make their American stellar début in 
October, under the direction of Klaw & 
Erlanger. It is explicitly announced 
that their appearance here is limited to” 
two months, but this is probably a safe- 
guard and a preventive in case of a- 
lack of cordiality in their reception. — 


Their New York engagement will be” 


played at the New Amsterdam Theatre 
beginning October 24, with a possible 
week each in Boston and Philadelphia. 
Mr. and Mrs. Terry, for Miss Neilson 
‘is Mrs. Terry in private life, will pre- 
sent two plays, “The Scarlet Pimper: 
nel,” a story of the French Revolutior 
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the Baroness Orczy and Montagu 
stow, which they prodiced in Lon- 
in 1905 and revived upon four sub- 
“sequent occasions, and their most recent 
success, “Henry of Navarre,” by Wil- 
fiam Devereux, in which Mr. Terry 
‘plays the title role and his wife is Mar- 
guerite de Valois, They will be sup- 
ported by an entire English company. 
Neither of the Terrys comes as a com- 
plete stranger to us, for those of our 
theatregoers with a good memory and 
an utter disregard for the flight of time 
may recall that Mr. Terry appeared in 
New York as long ago as 1886, at the 
old Lyceum Theatre, when he was lead- 
ing man with May Fortescue, appearing 
in “Faust,” “Frou-Frou” and “King 
Rene’s Daughter.” Both he and Miss 
Neilson were also here the season of 
1895-96, playing the leads with Sir John 
Hare, during that actor’s first tour of 
this country. Despite the importuni- 
ties already made, there is little likeli- 
hood that the apparently wonderfully 
talented daughter of the Terrys, Miss 
Neilson Terry, will accompany her par- 
ents to this country, for though her en- 
tire stage career only covers a period of 
three months she is already tremen- 
dously successful in London, playing the 
title role in “Priscilla Runs Away,” at 
' the. Haymarket Theatre, this following 
' upon her début as Viola in “Twelfth 
; Might,” to the Malvolio of Sir Herbert 
_ Tree. 


be. ey 


. Blanche Walsh, who should be seen 
more often in the high places, hopes to 
make her first Broadway appearance in 
nearly four years in a piece by J. Hart- 

Manners, entitled “Barbarosa.” A. 
H. Woods will be the manager inter- 

' @sted, and George W. Howard. enters 

upon his fourth year as her leading 

man. 

Guy Bates Post, as a member of the 
New Theatre Company last season, 
played the lead in “The: Nigger,” Ed- 

ward Sheldon’s powerful and gripping 
‘drama upon the subject of miscegena- 
tion. As the policy of the theatre for- 
bade more than a possible forty  per- 
formances all told, despite the play’s 

_ Success, Mr. Post has wisely secured 
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the rights to the piece and will re-enter 
the sfellar arena, under the direction of 
William A. Brady, touring all the prin- 
cipal cities from coast to coast. 

Mabel Taliaferro, as the wife of so 
successful a producing manager. as 
Frederic Thompson, has comparatively 
plain sailing in the stellar heavens and 
her husband has selected for her use 
this season a new Porter Emerson 
Browne piece, “The Little Mother,” 
which sounds as if it should be admir- 
ably suited to the requirements of this 
actress. 

William Collier and Charles Froh- 
man, despite their success as a combina- 
tion, have come to the parting of the 
ways, and this season Mr. Collier will 
have his affairs in the hands of Lew 
Fields. This popular star, with the as- 
sistance of Edgar Selwyn, has written 
a play with the tentative title of “West,” 
with which he hopes to coax the wily 
dollars from our theatregoers. He 
probably will. “ 

r4 


Marie Doro bobs up serenely, not the 
least daunted by recent failures, and is 
to star in a piece written specially for _ 
her by William Gillette, called “Miss 
Electricity,” a three-act comedy which 
certainly sounds promising. It will 


. have its premier at the Park Theatre, 


Boston, on September 25, and for its 
New York hearing it will be the second 
attraction at the Criterion Theatre, 
which will be the third stellar term Miss 
Doro has played at this house. She is 
to have a new leading man in the per- 
son of Shelley Hull, a young actor who 
is coming rapidly forward. 

Weedon Grossmith, who has not ap- 
peared here since the unhappy days of 
“The Night of the Party” in 1902, is to 
return again, under the management of 
Daniel V. Arthur. He is to be seen in 
a three-act farce by R. C. Carton, “Mr. 
Preedy and the Countess,” which en- 
joyed a run of two hundred and thirty- 
seven performances at the London Cri- 
terion. In case the play should not 
meet with the reception hoped for it, 
Mr. Grossmith has wisely fortified him- 
self with another, “Billy’s Bargain,” a 
farce by Robert Lascelles, who, accord- 





$26 
ing to report, is none other than Mr. 


Grossmith himself, If this is true he 
- seems to have all the vagaries of a regu- 


lar dramatist, for this is the third title © 


this play has had, it having first been 
called “Among the Brigands” and then 
“Billy Rotterford’s Descent.” He will 
play his New York engagement at the 
Nazimova Theatre. 

Mrs. Leslie Carter, having placed her 
business interests in the hands of John 
Cort, a manager who is looming large 
upon the theatrical horizon these days, 
has discovered what she claims to be 
one of the most suitable plays she has 
ever had, its author being Rupert 
Hughes. 

Robert Edeson has great hopes for 
“Where the Trail Divides,” which he 
himself .dramatized from Will Lilli- 
bridge’s novel of the same name and 
which had a successful trial last spring 
in Boston. In this piece Mr. Edeson 
plays an educated Indian, a young 
Sioux, but the piece is said to resemble 
“Strongheart” in no other way. Mr. 
Edeson has been in need of a good play 
for several years now and it is to be 
hoped that this one measures up to ex- 
pectations. om 


Bertha Kalich is another star who has 
wasted herself upon barren material for 
the past few years, of course through 
no fault of her own, but, with the hope- 
ful optimism of her kind, she has high 
expectations of two dramas which she 
has in reserve, both adaptations by Her- 
man Bernstein, “Youth,” from the Ger- 
man of Prof. Max Halbe, and “Sold,” 
from the Russian of George Erastor. 
The Shuberts will see to it that Madame 
Kalich has a production, cast, and the- 
atre fitted to her rank. 

It is a most interesting combination 
that Charles Frohman has arranged, the 
co-starring contract between G. P. 
Huntley and Hattie Williams. They are 
to be seen in a play by Gladys Unger, 
“The Sacred Forest,” which is a French 
- adaptation from Messrs Caillavet and 
De Flers, and will be supported by an 
exceptionally fine cast. Mr. Huntley 
and Miss Williams should be an ad- 
_ mirable foil for each other and as the 
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latter has not had a good play fo 

three years, she is probably de 

at her professional outlook. : 
Margaret Anglin, who has con 

in “The Awakening of Helena 

throughout the entire summer, has 

ranged to star this season under the di- 

rection of Liebler & Co., who have 

promised to provide her with a 

she having declared that she was done 

with emotional réles for some time to 

come. As a matter of fact it would not 

surprise me in the least if Miss 

lin were to be seen as Helena in Hal 

Caine’s dramatization of his . 

“The White Prophet,” for which the 

Lieblers hold the stage rights. 


Ys 


Arnold Daly has found a new man 
ager. This is a habit with Mr. Daly, 


William A. Brady is the latest. Unless 


a new play is forthcoming, which is a 
perfectly possible thing in these pro 
lific days, Mr. Brady is going to star 
Mr. Daly in a revival of three 
Shaw’s plays, “Candida,” “You Never 
Can Tell” and “Arms and the Man,” 
while there is even a rumor of his 
playing “Hamlet.” It makes entertain- 
ing reading, anything that concerns = 
Mr. Daly, and one of these days he ~ 
will be fortunate enough to secure @ 
really good play. In the meantime he = 
seems to enjoy himself hugely playite 
checkers over a sort of managerial 
board. 

Mrs. Fiske, who this summer has 
made a Pacific coast tour in “Pillars 
of Society” and Seg Sharp,” is to 
produce a new play in November from 
the pen of Langdon Mitchell a drama- 
tist who has taken: her measurements 
very well on several previous occa- 
sions, 

YS 


E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe, 
who seem now to have become almost 


‘like a national institution, are to fare 


forth in their regular Shakespearean 
repertoire, consisting of “Romeo: ¢ 
Juliet,” “The Taming of the Shrew,” 
“Twelfth Night,” “As You Like it, 
“The Merchant of Venice” and “Ham- 
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” while they intend to revive a suc- 
ss of six years ago, “Much ‘Ado 
About Nothing,” in which they appear 
‘fo great advantage. In addition to this 
formidable repertoire they intend to 
Brapple with no less a problem than 
Macbeth,” the chief rdles in which 
they have been studying for some time. 
This cannot fail but be an interesting 
production, for it is many years since 
this tragedy has had an acceptable New 
York hearing. The late Helena Mod- 
5 ae frequently played it, and the 
~Warde-Kidder-Hanford combination 
included it in their repertoire in 1898- 
99, but to the majority of our theatre- 
“goers, especially in the large eastern 
cities, “Macbeth” is comparatively a 
novelty. Mr. Mantell has recently in- 
‘cluded it in his list of plays, but then 
all of his plays are such one-sided af- 
fairs; leave out the star and all is cha- 
os. Mr. Sothern and Miss Marlowe 
will begin their season at the Shubert 
‘Theatre, Boston, on October 10, and 
will play a New York season of six 
weeks at the Lyric Theatre. Inciden- 
tally, in a recent interview, Mr. Sothern 
announced that during the rest of his 
Stage career he would devote his talents 
exclusively to the Bard of Avon. 

It’s the same old story, nothing new, 
for Rose Stahl and “The Chorus Lady” 
are again to travel forth. Yes, indeed, 
the announcement is made that along 
about the middle of the season Charles 
Klein will assist Miss Stahl to escape 
the thraldom of Patricia O’Brien, but 
just whether this will prove true or 
hot time alone will tell. As a further 
evidence of good faith, it is announced 
that “The Chorus Lady” will continue 
to flourish when Miss Stahl seeks new 
pastures and her successor will be Edna 

_ Aug, an actress who has long just 
missed permanent public favor. 


i 


Kyrle Bellew is finally Charles Froh- 

_ man’s selection for a play which he has 
held in reserve for over a year, same 
being Henri Bataille’s four-act drama, 
The Scandal,” which Rudolf Besier 
has put into English. This piece enjoyed 
Sreat vogue in Paris, at the Théatre 
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Renaissance, where it was produced 
March 30, 1909, and added considerably 
to the artistic stature of Lucien Guitry. 
It seems an odd thing, doesn’t it, that 
two such radically opposite players as 
Maude Adams” and Kyrle Bellew 
should both be cast this season for 
parts of which _M. Guitry was the 
French original? In his time Mr. Froh- 
man has done many strange things in 
the matter of casting plays, but all the 
same he remains an amazingly inter- 
esting personality. 

Amelia Bingham returns to our midst 
again, after a season spent in the Lon- 
don music halls, and has been gathered 
in by William A. Brady who proposes 
to star her in that evergreen: Bingham 
success, “The Climbers,’ as well as 
several of the Sardou dramas, notably 
“Fedora” and “La Tosca.” 

Frank McIntyre starts out for a 
third season in “The Traveling Sales- 
man,” which is still a wonderful 
money-maker, and before the season’s 
end he will give a trial to a piece called 
“Snobs,” by Howard Fitzalan, which 
is said to be a new pen-name of the 
busy and erratic George Bronson-How- 
ard. 

Yd 


Why, we are even going to have 
Sarah Bernhardt “farewelling” again! 
Oh, it’s going to be a rich and rare 
season, of that there can be no doubt. 
Under the direction of William F., 
Connor, the divine Sarah will begin 
operations in Chicago on October 31, 
appearing in New York, at the New 
Amsterdam Theatre, during the month 
of December, and again late in the 
spring for a fortnight for “her final 
bow to the American public.” Oh, la,’ 
la! Why, bless your hearts, I'll wager 
in 1915 Sarah will be up to her regular 
tricks and she'll be in our midst for 
another “farewell.” According to the 
-announcements, Madame _ Bernhardt 
will have a repertoire of twenty plays, 
which will probably narrow down to 
less than half that number. Of course 
she will do the good old-timers, such 
as “Camille,” “Fedora,” “La Tosca,” 
“Sappho,” “Phédre,” “Hamlet,” and 
“L’Aigion,” while, in addition to the 
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last-mentioned, she claims to have no 
less than five other Rostand dramas, 
‘which include “The Princess Leon- 
tine,” “Faust,” “The Sacred Wood” 
and “The Romanesques.” Add to these 
“The Jesters,” “The Sorceress,” “Mon- 
na Vanna” and “Resurrection,” each 
of which has been done here in English, 
and some half dozen less known plays, 
and you will get a fair estimate of 
what Madame intends to set before us 
—maybe. Yes, indeed, Sarah Bern- 
hardt and P. T. Barnum belong in a 
class by themselves. 

Douglas Fairbanks has had to look 
to the London stage for his starring 
vehicle and the result is “The Naked 
Truth,” a farce-comedy by George Pas- 
ton and W. B. Maxwell, in which 
Charles Hawtrey has registered a great 
success at Wyndham’s Theatre. The 
piece is said to abound in amusing 
situations, the hero, even against his 
will, being compelled to speak the truth 
under all circumstances. One of the au- 
thors, “George Paston,” happens to be 
a young lady named Symonds. 


Ys 


Although May Irwin announced 
some time ago that she was done with 
the stage for good and all, last spring 
Liebler & Co coaxed her from her re- 
tirement and sent her forth successful- 
ly in “Mrs. Jim,” for which Booth 
Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson 
are responsible, and she is going to 
_ continue in the same play this season. 
A year,ago “Mrs. Jim” answered to 
the name of “If I Had Money” and 
Madge Carr Cooke did her best for a 
few weeks; but it was no use. With a 
new title and a new star, however, all 
this is completely changed and we are 
more than delighted to have Miss Ir- 
win entertain us once more. 

Clayton White, whose popularity 


with our vaudeville patrons is second. 


to none, is to return to the legitimate 
stage and beginning in September he 
will, be at the head of the cast of 
George Cohan’s dramatization of 
George Randolph Chester’s _ story, 
“Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford.” The 
thany admirers of Mr. White will 


watch the outcome of this y 
with a gteat deal of interest. Br 
Ethel Barrymore, probably unneces- 
sary to state, will devote the greater 
part of the season to Pinero’s “Mid-- 
Channel,” in which she has scored the 


success of her career, but before next — ; 
. Spring she will bring out a new play, 


the exact nature of which has not 
been disclosed. 


Masser 


There is probably no actor more as- 
sured of a greater financial return 
than Forbes-Robertson in “The Pass- 
ing of the Third Floor Back,” which 


enjoyed a New York run of twenty- 


seven weeks last season. He has booked 
a long tour, extending to the Pacific 
coast, and all along the route he is as- 


sured of a continuous round of pécun- 7 


iary and artistic approval. Not in 
years have a play and an actor met with — 
such hearty enthusiasm. as in this in- 
stance, : 
Nor will all the glory be confined to 
his end of the family, for Mrs. Forbes- 
Robertson, known to the professional 
world as Gertrude Elliott. (and no 
longer merely “Maxine Elliott’s sister,” — 
if you please), is returning to America 
for her first tour as a lone star, being 
the successor to Eleanor Robson in 
“The Dawn of a To-morrow,” in 
which she has been triumphant in Lon- ~ 
don. Miss Elliott will have quite a run 


tS. 


By 


in Boston, where the play has never © 


been seen, after which she will visit the — 
South and West, also new territory — 
for this piece. Before the season’s close 
she has been promised a new play by 
her. managers, Liebler & Co. 
Robert Mantell has a most faithful — 
and admiring following over the coun- 
try, all of whom turn out regularly — 
whenever he appears, so his repertoire 
will remain much the same as usual, 
“Hamlet,” “King Lear,” “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “Macbeth,” “Othello,” “Rich- 
ard III” and “Richelieu.” He is to 
play a New York engagement during 
the season. as 


Elsie Ferguson, now firm among our — 


stars, will, for her second season, have 
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new play, entitled “A Matter of 

foney.” It has been absurdly said 
‘that “the name of the author of this 
“piece has been mislaid,” which seems 
fike the very epitome of advertisement 
‘seeking. However, rumor says that By- 
‘ron Ongley is the author in question. 
Frank Mills will be Miss Ferguson’s 
new leading man. 

Louis Mann is another of our stars 

who has been indulging in advertis- 
ing capers, for he says he is going to 
play a farce each summer hereafter 
and a serious play in the winter. The 
first of the farces is “The Cheater,” 
which he has adapted from the Ger- 
man and produced in New York, at 
the Lyric Theatre, this summer. As 
- the play scored almost an unlooked for 
Success, it will be interesting to note 
whether Mr. Mann will discard it this 
fall in favor of a new play with a more 
" serious motive. 
" . Frances Starr will begin a third sea- 
son in “The Easiest Way,” visiting the 
Pacific coast, a part of the map which 
is entirely new territory to her, with 
the single exception of San Francisco, 
where she spent a season with the Al- 
cazar Stock, during 1903-4. It should 
be a highly profitable tour for both the 
play and the actress are in the front 
tanks of the successful ones. There 
are rumors that Miss Starr will have 
a new play before the season’s end. 

N. C. Goodwin, under the direction 
of Klaw & Erlanger, in a play written 
specially for him by George Broad- 
hurst, certainly sounds like a rich and 
interesting combination. This most ex- 
cellent actor has been out of the public 
eye all too long and he is to be con- 
gratulated that his return is to be made 
under such happy auspices. 

May Robson is to devote a fourth 
Season to “The Rejuvenation of Aunt 
Mary,” and having played in almost 
every town in the United States that 
boasts of a theatre it is rumored that 
she now intends to invade foreign ter- 
ritory, not only England but nearly 
every civilized place on the globe. Miss 
Robson is a courageous woman and, 
incidentally, from the proceeds of this 
. play alone she is rapidly becoming one 
Of great wealth. 


William H. Crane announced some 
time’ ago that he would never produce 
another new play, continuing the rest 
of his career in Ade’s “Father and the 
Boys.” So in September he begins 
his fourth year in this play, but in place 
of Margaret Dale he is to have a new 
leading woman, Mabel Frenyear, who 
only a short time ago was conspicuous” 
in the ranks of our chorus girls. How- 
ever, despite Mr. Crane’s intention not 
again to undertake a new rdle, Charles 
Frohman has made the announcement 
that before next spring comes around 
he will present this ‘actor in a piece 
called “Grumpy,” by the three authors 
of “Sunday,” who use the single pen- 
name of “Thomas Raceward.” 

Olga Nethersole may or may not re- 
turn to this country but if she does she 
promises as the chief feature of her 
repertoire a version of “La Samari- 
taine,” one of Edmond Rostand’s early 
dramas. 

Frederick Warde, who abandoned 
the footlights for the lecture platform 
five years ago, says that he is going to 
return to his first love and will make 
a revival of Shakespeare’s rarely-given 
“Timon of Athens,” visiting the South 
and West, where he still has a most 
enthusiastic following. 

Billie Burke found great favor in 
the star role in “Mrs. Dot,” and as her 
tour last season only took her into a 
limited territory she will venture forth 
again in the same play. Later on she 
is to have a new play by Caillavet and 
De Flers, who fitted her so well in 
“Love Watches.” 


Wallace Eddinger has now reached 
the goal of stardom and he is to play 
the title rdle in “Bobby Burnit,” which 
is Winchell Smith’s dramatization of 
George Randolph Chester’s novel. He 
will begin his New York season August 
22, at the Republic Theatre (which 
was formerly called the Belasco, 
though even before that it was the Re- 
public) and prominent in his support 
will be Jane Marbury, John Findlay, 
Edward See, Charles Lane and John D. 
O’Hara. 

Laurette Taylor, a young actress 
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whose rise has been nothing short of 
phenomenal, is to be the stellar light 
in Cohan & Harris’ production of 
“The Girl in Waiting,” by J. Hartley 
Manners, which had a brief trial last 
spring and measured up to require- 
ments. Miss Taylor will unquestion- 
ably prove worthy of the managerial 
confidence in her. 

Cyril Scott will not need a new play 
for some time to come for in Rida 
Johnson Young’s capital comedy, “The 
Lottery Man,’ he has an_ excellent 
piece of property, one that will easily 
last him’ all of the season and even 
possibly next. The residents of the 
small towns are also to have a glimpse 
of “The Lottery Man” for a second 
company is to be sent on tour, headed 
by William Roselle, he of the happy 
smile. 

Mabel Hite has proven a most prof- 
itable Liebler star, a fact which she 
quickly - demonstrated within half a 
season, and she is to continue again 
in the successful “A Certain Party,” 
by Edward W. Townsend and Frank 
Ward O’Malley. As before, one of her 
chief assistants will be her husband, 
Mike Donlin. 

Otis Skinner has picked one of the 
treasures of the Parisian stage, a five- 
act comedy by Henri Lavedan, “Sire,” 
which was produced at the Comédie- 
Francaise on October 22, 1909, and 
registered a great success. It is said to 
afford Mr. Skinner as good chances as 
he had in this same author's “The 
Duel.” 

Mary Mannering has had one of the 
biggest successes of her career, both 
financially and artistically, in Rachel 
Crothers’ “A Man’s World” and will 
journey to the Pacific coast with the 
piece this season. 

Edward Abeles, who has not had an 
especially happy time of it since he 
discarded “Brewster’s Millions,” is to 
be a new Cohan & Harris star, and 
they have selected for his use “The 
Aviator,” a thoroughly up-to-the-min- 
ute comedy by James Montgomery. 
This same Mr. Montgomery is an ac- 
tor himself, last season supporting 
John Barrymore in “The Fortune Hun- 
ter,” previous to which he appeared 
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with the Spooner Stock, Brooklyn, 


Central Stock, San Francisco, and the 


Castle Square Stock, Boston. It will 
probably depend upon the reception of 
“The Aviator” whether Mr. Montgom- 
ery abandons the art of acting for that 
of playwriting. 


Managerial minds work in wondrous 
ways sometimes and despite the fact 
that “On the Eve”: was a frightful 
failure last season Henry B. Harris 
sdys he is going to star Hedwig Reich- 
er agaiti in this piece. Her tour will be 
a short one in any case, for Mr. Har- 
ris has a new play held in reserve for. 
her, “The Vagabonds,” ‘by Ramsey 
Morris, which he intends to produce 
about the middle of the season. 


Wilton Lackaye is another star who 


will depend upon old material at least- 
at the beginning of the season, for he 
is to visit places where Cleveland Mof- 
fett’s “The Battle” is a new_ story, 
which is true especially of the far 
west. 

Ye 


Alla Nazimova doesn’t seem to be 
exactly able to get away from the Ib- 
sen repertoire with which her name 
has become identified. She has pro 
duced several plays, three in all, by 
our modern writers but in none has 
she met with any degree of favor. Now 
it is said she has hopes of a strong play 
written around the ever interesting and 
fascinating Lola Montez and the man 
responsible will be Preston Gibson, the 
wealthy dramatist, who seéms deter- 
mined to do or die. 

Francis Wilson was most fortunate 
last season in his production of “The 
Bachelor’s Baby,” of which he was at 
once both star and author, so he will 
not need a new piece for probably sev- 
eral seasons to come, as it is likely that 
he will play a term in London after he 
has availed himself of all the Ameri- 
can territory possible. . 

Clara Lipman, whose recent profes- 
sional inactivity is a thing to be de- 
plored, is to resume starring in a piece 
called “Marjory’s Mother,” an adap- 
tation from the French of Alexandre ' 
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mn and Georges Thurner’s “Mar- 
d’Etoile,” which had its premier 
Paris, at the Théatre Vaudeville on 
y 8, 1908, and was immensely pop- 
lar. Miss Lipman tried the piece on 
four for several weeks last season but 
withdrew it in order to make certain 
necessary alterations in the text. 
David Warfield can easily play “The 
“Music Master” to the end of his ca- 
reer. Last season was the sixth year 
‘of the play’s life and was one continu- 
ous round of success, the receipts be- 
ing nothing short of phenomenal in 
almost every instance. Naturally 
enough, we hear frequent stories of 
Mr. Warfield’s desire for a new play 
“and every now and then the old story 
crops up that he is going to tackle 
Shylock in “The Merchant of Venice.” 
But Mr. Warfield and “The Music 
Master” seem an irrevocable combi- 
nation and though he will probably at- 
tempt other plays from time to time, 
possibly a new one even this season, 
it is not likely that he will ever whol- 
ly disassociate himself from his great- 
est success, x 


Marie Tempest is going to depart 
radically from her usual plan and in- 
stead of first receiving a London in- 
dorsement of her play she will have 
a real American premier, beginning at 
the Broad Street Theatre, Philadel- 
phia, in October, in a piece called “A 
Thief in the Night,” the authorship of 
which has not yet been disclosed. This 
is the first time Miss Tempest has cre- 
ated a rdle in this country since her 
opera glories in “The Fencing Mas- 
ter” and “The Algerian,” and that, as 
you remember, was longer ago than last 
week, 

Edgar Selwyn proposes to make still 
another effort to gain permanent stel- 
lar fame, for he is to have the leading 
role in Percy Mackaye’s “The Scare- 
crow,” his manager again being Henry 
B. Harris. It should be a most interest- 
ing production of an unusual play. 

Laura Nelson Hall is to be the chief 
Player in A. H. Woods’ production of 

The Other Woman,” a piece by a 
new dramatist, Frederick Arnold Kum- 


$31 


mer, and her leading support will be 
Robert T. Haines and Nanette Com- 
stock, so we may expect something 
quite worth while. ; 

Considering the fact that William 
Hodge has played “The Man from 
Home” in practically but three cities 
within as many years, Chicago, New 
York and Boston, there is of course 
much valuable territory still unvisited. 
So he will continue a fourth season in 
this wonderful money-maker, and as 
he is not the easiest star in the world 
for whom to provide a play it is not 
likely that he will find a worthy suc- 
cessor for some — to come. 


Maxine Elliott, as these lines are 
written, has not announced her plans 
for this season, but it is not unlikely 
that she will start out in her very 
charming little play of last spring, 
“The Inferior Sex,” with a new pro- 
duction to the fore about the middle of 
the season. 

Robert Hilliard has found that there 
is such a great demand for Porter Em- 
erson Browne’s “A Fool There Was” 
that he has no intention of making a 
new production for at least another 
season. 

Grace George has the greatest hopes 
for a play of which she gave several 
trial performances last spring. It is “The 
Best People,” by Frederick Lonsdale, 
and it will be her chief offering this 
season. Every now and then this. ac- 
tress threatens to make a revival of one 
of the “Library-shelf” type of dramas 
and the latest of these is “Much Ado 
About Nothing.” Once upon a time 
it was “Twelfth Night,” then we heard 
stories about “The Love Chase” and 
she even thought of “The Lady from the 
Sea.” But you don’t hear anything 
about any of these nowadays, do you? 

John Barrymore had a New York 
run of forty-three consecutive weeks 
last season in “The Fortune Hunter” 
and he will of course devote another 
season to this play, Mary Ryan con- 
tinuing as his chief support. Thomas 
W. Ross enjoyed tremendous favor at 
the head of the Chicago cast of this 
same play and this season he is to 
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tour all the leading western cities, 
leaving the eastern time to the Barry- 
more organization. 

Gertrude Quinlan, who hasn’t had 
a good opportunity these four or five 
seasons past, is to be the chief spirit 
in Henry W. Savage’s production of 
Sewell Collins’ “Miss Patsy,” which is 
to be the opening attraction at the Lib- 
erty Theatre, New York. 

Though John Mason has made two 
attempts to escape from “The Witch- 
ing Hour” both proved ineffectual, and, 
despairing of finding another equally 
as good, he will begin the season in 
Augustus Thomas’ powerfully inter- 
esting drama, hopeful of finding a 
worthy successor to it later. 


YS 


Viola. Allen, though New York 
would have none of her in “The White 
Sister,” found that the rest of the 
country was most anxious to pay her 
homage, so she has no thought of pro- 
ducing a new play for another year at 
least. 

Max Figman, having somewhat sud- 
denly found himself thrust into the 
star part in “Mary Jane’s Pa” last sea- 
son, also found his surroundings so 
much to his liking that he will continue 
another season in this diverting play by 
Edith Ellis. 

Annie Russell, it is a happy thing to 
record, has returned to Charles Froh- 
man’s management, after an absence of 
five years, and is to star in a new play in 
November, the particulars of which 
are not at this moment forthcoming. 

J. E. Dodson declared some time ago 
that not in years had he enjoyed a part 
more than Sir John Cotswold in “The 
House Next Door” and evidently he 
is of the same opinion, for this season 
will find him again in the same play. 

Virginia Harned, whose private af- 
fairs have recently occupied more of 
her time than her public. ones, has 
signed a contract with William A. 
Brady and, after nearly a year’s ab- 
sence from the stage, she is to star 
under his management in a new play, 
if a suitable one can be found, but 
failing in this she will revive some of 
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es 7 “Camille,” and she. seal also 
play Zicka in “Diplomacy,” a part ad- 
mirably suited to her. 4 wk 
_ H. B. Warner enjoyed 4 real success 
in “Alias Jimmy Valentine,” one of 
the best of its kind seen in years, and 
after a resumption of his New York 
run in the fall, at Wallack’s Theatre, 
he will tour the leading cities, where 
the play is bound to meet with approy= ~ 
al. For a star of a season’s growth, 
Mr. Warner has been very successful, 


Ys 


her past successes, chief am 


Lillian Russell has won an enormous- 


following all over the country as a 


straight dramatic comedienne, though 
New York has turned rather an indif- — 
ferent ear to her, and Joseph Brooks 
is going to star her for a fifth year in 
a brand new comedy. A remarkable 
woman is Miss Russell and one can- 
not but admire her for the new career 
she has made for herself. 

Frank Keenan, who did not reach 
the heights he hoped for last season, 
will make another brave attempt in a 


play from the clever pen of Gelett 4 


Burgess, entitled “The Cave Man.” He 
is such an excellent actor that pity it 
is he cannot secure a’ starring medium 
worthy of his talents. However, let us 
wait and see “The Cave Man.” 

Emma Dunn, who, along with Mr. 
Keenan, carried off most of the honors 
in “The Warrens of- Virginia” and 
than whom we have none better in 
quaint character parts, is slated to re- 
sume the title rdle in William A. 
Brady’s production of “Mother,” by 
Jules Eckert Goodman, in which she 
scored such a success in Chicago last 
March. If the enthusiastic reports of 
this play are to be believed, Miss Dunn 
will be a “made” actress after the New 
York premier. : 

William Faversham is to’ make a re- 
vival of “The World and His Wife” 
this fall, visiting the far west, after 


which he will be seen in New York in © 4 


a new piece. 

Cecil Spooner, immensely popular 
with her special following, is to have 
two new plays, “A Girl From My 
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n,” by Augusta L, Stevenson, and 
fhe Fortuness of Betty,” of which, 
irancis-Wilson-like, she is both star 
nd author. 

» Dustin Farnum evidently finds it 
difficult thing to secure new stellar 
material, for he will be seen in “Cameo 
Kirby,” visiting the southern states, 
“where the piece is something of a nov- 
¢lty. Later on, of course, he has hopes 
of obtaining a new medium. 


Adelaide Thurston is to tour over. 


her regular route, chiefly the cities of 
“the south and middle west, her offer- 
ing this season being a new comedy, 
“Miss Ananias,” by Catherine Cush- 
man Cutting, a well-known New Eng- 
land writer. 

Frederick Burton, an actor who in 

his time has done much able work, is 

Cohan & Harris’ selection to play the 
leading role in a new piece by Augus- 
tus Thomas, “The Man from Ozark,” 
‘the first performance of which will be 
given at the Detroit Opera House, De- 

_ troit, Mich., on September 5. 

Charlotte Walker, having had a play 
written specially to fit her by her hus- 
' band, Eugene Walter, will appear on 

the road this season in “Just a Wife,” 
in which she does most effective work. 
_._ Walker Whiteside realizes that he 
has an unusually valuable piece of 
ety in Zangwill’s “The Melting 
ot” and is devoutly thankful that 
there is much of the theatrical map, 
especially in the south and west, where 
the play is still new material. 

Dorothy Donnelly, having made the 
hit of her career in “Madame X,” will 
of course continue in this part a sec- 
ond season, and among the other re- 
engagements for this piece are William 
Elliott, Malcolm Williams, W. H. Den- 
ny, R. Paton Gibbs and Harry C. 
Bradley, while two important new- 
comers in the cast will be Francis Car- 
lyle and Vincent Sternyrod. Laura 

Burt is to head a touring company in 

“Madame X.” 

George Fawcett, deserving of only 
the best things, has placed his confi- 
dence in a drama with the title of 
“The -Fighter,” written by a new 
dramatist, Hillyards Booth. 

Hilda Spong, having walked away 


with the chief honors of “The Penal- 
ty,” by Henry C. Colwell, last spring, 
it is not an unlikely thing that she will 
be featured in this play this season, 
under the management of Cohan & 
Harris. Of course the play will have 
to undergo certain necessary changes, 
for it was originally written to fit the 
requirements. of a male star. 

Henry Miller will probably devote 
the opening weeks of the season to 
continuing in A. E. Thomas’ “Her 
Husband’s Wife,” in which he plays 
anything but a star part, after which, 
under the direction of Klaw & Erlan- 
ger, we shall see him amid new sur- 
roundings. 

Chrystal. Herne, nothing daunted by 
past starring ventures, is among the 
list of the Liebler stars and it is quite 
a likely thing that she will be allotted 
the name part in “Judith Zaraine,” by 
C. M. S. McLellan, for which Liebler 
& Co. have held the rights for some 
time. 

YA 


James K. Hackett, who seems to be 
undergoing a series of professional 
bumpity-bumps just now, has placed 
his name upon a Brady contract which 
calls for his appearance in a number 
of old successes, such as “The Prison- 
er of Zenda,” “Rupert of Hentzau,” 
“The Pride of Jennico” and even such 
good old-timers as “The Corsican 
Brothers” and “No Thoroughfare.” I 
dread to think what will happen to 
this beautifully arranged plan if a 
suitable new play should appear upon 
the Hackett horizon. 

Blanches Bates has been promised a 
new production by David Belasco but, 
in the usual way of this manager, any 
of the particulars are not forthcoming 
until the last moment. 

Laurence Irving and Mabel Hack- 
ney say they are returning to these 
shores again and will offer several 
plays, chief among which will probably 
be “Margaret Catchpole,” by Walter 
Firth, and “The Unwritten Law,” of 
which Mr. Irving himself is the author. 
They may also revive “The Three 
Daughters of M. Dupont,” which they 
produced last season. 
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Rose Melville is content with the 
boredom of a twelfth season in “Sis 
Hopkins,” inspired by the pleasure she 
derives each night in reading the box- 
office receipts. 

“The Blue Bird,” Maurice Maeter- 
linck’s famous fairy play, will open the 
season at the New Theatre early in 
October. It is going to be an enormous 
production, filled with all sorts of spec- 
tacular devices, and the cast will be 
made up of players not members of the 
regular dramatic organization. The 
second season of the New Theatre Com- 
pany will begin October 31, when the 
company will present a Shakespearean 
play. “The Blue Bird” will then be 
offered in another New York theatre. 


YS 


“Loves Among the Lions,” a drama- 
tization of F. Anstey’s story by Win- 
chell Smith, will be Charles Frohman’s 
first offering of the season at the Gar- 
tick Theatre. The cast will be headed 
by A. E. Matthews, the best-known 
juvenile actor on the London stage, who 
appears here for the first time, and May 
Blaney, pleasantly recalled here for her 
‘work in “The Walls of Jericho” and 
“The Little Stranger” and long before 
that in stock in San Francisco and New 
York. 

“The Commuters,” a comedy by 
James Forbes, will be the first new 
Henry B. Harris production of the sea- 
son, beginning at the Criterion Theatre, 
August 25, and the honors of the cast 
are to be borne by Orrin Johnson and 
May de Sousa, who appears for the first 
time in a play without a musical setting. 

“The Concert,” a three-act comedy 
‘which Leo Ditrichstein adapted from 
the German of Herman Bahr, will be 
David Belasco’s first offering this sea- 
son, opening in October at the Belasco 
Theatre (which was formerly called 
the Stuyvesant), the .cast to include 
Janet Beecher, Jane Grey, William Mor- 
vis, John W. Cope and -Mr. Ditrich- 
stein himself. This should prove decid- 
edly worth while. 

“The Little Damozel” is Henry W. 
Savage’s greatest hope for the early 
season. This is a three-act play by 
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Monckton Hoffe, in which Char 
Hawtrey was most successful in Lon- 
don, and prominent in the cast will be 
Cyril Keightley, Leslie Kenyon, Colton 
White and May Buckley. Mr. Keight- 
ley, who comes from Australia by way 
of London, appeared here two years ago 
with Billie Burke in “Love Watches.” - — 

“The Brass Bottle,” a rather spec-, 
tacular farce by F. Anstey, will be the 
first Frohman play at the Lyceum The- 
atre, with a specially selected cast. This 


piece has enjoyed a great vogue at the 


Vaudeville Theatre in London. 

“The Girl in the Taxi,” A. H. Woods’ 
successful production of last season, will 
receive its first New York hearing at 
the Astor Theatre on October 24, with 
Laura Guerite in the title role and Car- 
ter De Haven again chief among the 
men. 
“The Firing Line,” one of Robert 
W. Chambers’ “best sellers” 
deepest dye, has been secured for stage 
purposes by Alfred E. Aarons, and 
Fred Jackson, who writes for the vari- 
ous magazines, is putting it into play 
form. 

“Baby Mine,” a farce by Margaret 
Mayo, produced by William A. Brady, 
was the biggest hit in Chicago this 
summer, the leading parts being in the 


hands of Marguerite Clark and Otis — 4 


Harlan, and it is a sure-fire winner for 
the regular season. Not in years has a 
play registered such an unexpected suc- 
cess. 

“The Spendthrift,” by Porter Emer- 
son Browne, proved one of the surprises 
of the New York spring season and 


Frederic Thompson. will have two com- — 2 


panies playing the piece this season, the 
principal one, as originally, headed by 
Edmund Breese and Thais Magrane, 
while the western company has Lionel 
Adams and Doris Mitchell at the helm. 

“The Sins of the Father,” a drama of 
the new south by Thomas Dixon, will 
be an important offering by George H. 
Brennan, who hopes to duplicate this — 
same author’s “The Clansman.” An 
elaborate production, with a possible 
New York run, is promised. 

“The Country Boy,” by Edgar Sel- 
wyn, will be the first attraction at the 
Savoy Theatre and it will have a pat- — 
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ularly able cast, not the least of whom 
will be Richard Bennett, Forest Wi- 
nant, Harry Harwood, Stanley Wood, 
" Willett Kershaw, Jeffreys Lewis and 
Carolyn Elberts. If successful, Henry 

Harris will be the happy manager. 

“Rebecca of Sunny Brook Farm,” 


by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Charlotte. 


ompson, produced by Klaw & Er- 
langer, which enjoyed considerable 
popularity the latter half of last season, 
is to be given a New York production, 
- at the Gaiety Theatre, early in the sea- 

son, the title rdle being played by Edith 
Taliaferro. 

“High Life in Jail” is the uplifting 
' mame of a new comedy, elaborated by 

Walter Hackett from a_ vaudeville 
sketch by Ren Shields and Mike Simon, 
Archibald Selwyn being the manager, 
and included in the cast will be Charles 
. Ross, Frank Byron, Grant Mitchell, 
ames C. Morton, Frank Moore, David 
ennet, John Dugan, Sol Solomon, 
’ Zelda Sears, Vivian Prescott, Ray Cox, 
Althea Francis and Hazel Allen. Quite 
"an imposing array of fun-makers this 
and they should provide considerable 
amusement. : 

“Every-Woman,” a miracle play by 
* Walter Browne, is down on Henry W. 
Savage’s list, with the promise of a pro- 
duction beforé the season’s close. This is 
said to be a most remarkable play, one 
that will make theatregoers sit up and 
take notice, and the actress lucky 
enough to create the lead will receive 
the chance of a life-time. In the mean- 
time we shall restrain our impatience. 


Ys 


_ Among those successes of last season, 
in which there were neither stars nor 
featured players, that are to have an- 
other year’s lease on life may be men- 
tioned “The Lily,” “The City,” “Is 
Matrimony a Failure,” “The Third De- 
gree,” “The Fourth Estate,” “A Gentle- 
man from Mississippi,” “The Traveling 
Salesman,” “The Man of the Hour,” 
“The Clansman,” “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch,” “The Round-Up,” 
‘The Girl of the Golden West,” “Polly 
of the Circus,” “The Thief,” “The Lion 
and the Mouse,” “Paid in Full,” “The 
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Girl From Rector’s’“Lulu’s Husbands,” 
“A Woman’s Way,’“‘Seven Days,’*‘The 
Servant in the House,” “Beverly,” “The 
Climax,” “The Virginian,” “The Great 
Divide,” “St. Elmo,” “Checkers,” ” 
“Where There’s a Will,” “The Dollar 
Mark,” “Graustark,” “In the Bishop’s 
Carriage” and those two never-faili 


gold mines, “Way Down East” an 
“Ben-Hur.” 


Ys 


Many of our managers, especially 
this season when the quarreling’ fac- 
tions have indulged. in considerable 
verbiage, have announced any number 
of new plays, most of which will of 
course not receive any actual produc- 
tion, while still others will be held in 
reserve for another year. In any case 
the managerial announcements make 
interesting reading and it is really great 
fun to watch and see which have an 
actual fruition. For instance, here are a 
few more of Charles Frohman’s plans 
and plays, “The Jew,” by Augustus 
Thomas; “The Single Man,” by Hu- 
bert Henry Davies; “The Fire Screen,” 
by Alfred Sutro; “The Foolish Virgin,” 
by Henry Bataille; “The Speckled 
Band,” by Sir Conan Doyle; “The Sec- 
ond Footman,” by the late Captain Rob- 
ert Marshall and Mrs. G. R. Jennings; 
“The Tenth Man,” by Somerset 
Maugham; and “The Imposter,” by 
Leonard Merrick and Michael Morton 
Ahem, quite a healthy list this. 

David Belasco says he is holding in 
reserve “The Case of Becky,” by Ed- 
ward Locke, and “The Machine,” by 
William C. De Mille, while if the drama 
shows any real signs of tottering the 
Shuberts will probably save the day 
with three Eugene Walter dramas,_ 
“Boots and Saddles,” “For Rent” and 
“The Guerrillas.” 

Nor need we despair so long as A. 
H. Woods has up his sleeve “The 
Brute,” by the new playwright; Freder- 
ick Arnold Kummer, while Henry B. 
Harris may also edify us with George ~ 
Middleton’s “The Girl from Home.” 
Frederic Thompson has the first call 
upon “The: Lure,” by Porter Emerson 
Browne, and Klaw & Erlanger may 
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entertain us with Channing Pollock’s 
‘dramatization of “The Inner Shrine” or 
“The Remittance Man,” by Gertrude 
Nelson Andrews. Henry W. Savage 
* has been telling us about “Theodore & 
Co.,” a French farce which Oliver Her- 
ford is going to put into English; also 
“The Great Name,” a Viennese comedy 
by Victor Leon and Leo Feld; not to 
mention “The Divorce Fund,” by A. E. 
Thomas, and yet again “Excuse Me,” 
by Rupert Hughes. Liebler & Co. hope 
to startle us with “In the Deep Purple,” 
by Paul Armstrong and Wilson Mizner, 
and ‘William A. Brady most optimisti- 
cally regards “Bought and Paid For,” 
by George Broadhurst. George H. Bren- 
nan is most enthusiastic over the possi- 
bilities contained in the dramatization of 
his book, “Bill Truetell,” which he and 
Lee Arthur are putting into play form, 
while Delemater & Norris have prom- 
ised us dramatizations of those two 
wonderfully successful novels, “The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” by John 
Fox, Jr., and “Truxton King,” by 
George Barr McCutcheon. 
Oh, yes, indeed, make no mistake 
about it, we are going to be entertained 
this season. ws 


And now for the musical shows! 
Their name is legion, too, and we are 
going to have a perfect deluge of them, 
more than ever before. List to this: 

The great operatic event of the sea- 
son will be the Bessie Abbott Opera 
Company, under the direction of Lie- 
bler & Co., in Pietro Mascagni’s opera, 
“Ysobel.” This bears all the ear-marks 
of the real thing and should be a great 
success for Miss Abbott has a score of 
well-wishers in operatic circles. “Yso- 
bel,” which is founded upon the legend 
of Lady Godiva, was written by Luigi 
Illica, who wrote the librettos of ‘Tos- 
ca,” “Bohéme” and “Butterfly.” The 
combination of Mascagni-IIlica-Abbott 
is a remarkable one and will undoubt- 
edly leave its imprint upon our musical 
-~ history. 

Richard Carle is to be a new star 
under Lederer & Frazee and they are 
to present him in a musical piece, en- 
titled “Jumping Jupiter,” which is a 


musical version of a farce by. Sydney 
Rosenfeld, “The Purple Lady,” pro- 
duced ten years ago. Mr. Carle is to be 
surrounded by a cast of unusual ex- 
cellence and if the piece fails to meet 
with approval it cannot be through any 
fault of its interpreters, chief among 
whom will be Edna Wallace Hopper, 
Pauline Perry, Lillian Shaw, Frances 
Kennedy, Elsie Siegel, Joseph C. Miron, 
Joseph C. Smith, Riley Chamberlin, 
Will Philbrick and Lester Crawford, ~ 
With such a cast it doesn’t se .n possible 
that any musical piece could fail. 5 
Fritzi Scheff, as this article is writ- 
ten, seems to be in a most indefinite 
state of mind as to what she is going to 
do. First it was a revival of “Madame 
Butterfly,” then a musical version of 
“Trilby,” by Harry B. Smith and Leslie 
Stuart, and now it is said to be a brand © 
new comic opera, by Victor Herbert and 
Joseph, Herbert. Take your choice. 
George M. Cohan has written a new 


musical piece for his own stellar use 7 


and he will be supported by his father, 
mother, sister, Tom Lewis, Sam J. Ryan” 
and Emma Janvier. oe 

Elsie Janis will probably find herself 7 
amid the happiest surroundings in “The = 
Slim Princess,” by Henry Blossom, for ~ 
which Leslie Stuart has written the ma- ~ 
sic. She is to have a new leading man 
in the person of George Parsons. 


Ys 


Victor Moore is another new star um- 
der the Lederer-Frazee banner and he 
is to appear in a musical piece, the book 
and lyrics by Otto Hauerbach and the 
music by Karl Hoschna. Just what will 
finally be the title is more than mortal 
man can say, for it has been changed at 
least a half dozen times already. Mr. 
Moore plays the rdle of a veterinary 
surgeon and the word “doctor” is sure 
to figure somewhere in the title. It will 
first see the light of day in Chicago, and 
the leading feminine figure will be Ma- 
bel Rowland. 

Marie Cahill is due to have a new 
production and her husband and mana- 
ger, Daniel V. Arthur, has accepted a 
musical piece by Avery Hopwood 
Silvio Hein, who has written all the 
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es for this star’s plays. This will be 
r. Hopwood’s début as a librettist and 
it will be interesting to watch the re- 
sult. Prominent in Miss Cahill’s support 
will be Joseph Stanley, formerly a boy- 
actor in melodramas and who is now 
making his way in musical comedy. 
Lew Fields in “The Summer Widow- 
ers” and Edwin Foy in “Up and Down 
Broadway” were two New York mid- 
summer triumphs and both these stars 


will not require new material for some’ 


time to come. 

Lina Abarbanell, having enjoyed an 
all summer run in Chicago in “Madame 
Sherry,” will shortly descend upon New 

* York in this same diverting piece. If 
she will but repeat her Chicago success 
all will be well. 

Harry Bulger is to fly the Mort H. 
Singer colors and will be the principal 
comedian in “The Flirting Princess,” 
while Harry Kelly ‘and Alfred E. 
‘Aarons believe there is still money in 
“His Honor the Mayor,” which means 


that Mr. Kelly will star in a revival of. 


this piece. 

Bessie McCoy has been selected by 
Charles B. Dillingham to be the shining 
light in his New York production of 
“The Echo,” by William Le Baron and 
Deems Taylor. This will start things go- 
ing at the Globe Theatre, New York, 
the middle of August and among those 
who have been re-engaged for their or- 
iginal rdles are Annie Yeamans, 
Georgie Drew Mendum, Eva Fallon, 
Rose Dolly, Jennie Dolly, Johnny Ford, 
Edgar Halstead, Joseph Herbert, Jr., 

* Ben Ryan, Douglas Stevenson and 
' George White, with John E. Hazzard 


and Evelyn Carrington as newcomers. 


Yo 


The following musical stars will de- 
pend upon their last season’s offering 
to help keep the wolf from their door 
another year: Marie Dressler in ‘Til- 
lie’s Nightmare,” Blanche Ring in “The 
Yankee Girl,” Montgomery and Stone 
in “The Old Town,” “Raymond Hitch- 
cock in “The Man Who Owns Broad- 
way,” Frank Daniels in “The Belle of 
Brittany,” James T. Powers in “Ha- 
_ Vana,” William Norris in “My Cinder- 


«, 


ella Girl” and DeWolf Hopper in “A 
Matinee Idol.” New pieces have been 
promised Lulu Glaser, Christie Mac- 
Donald, Louise Gunning, Adeline Ge- 
nee, Grace La Rue, Anna Held, Jeffer- 
son De Angelis and Sam Bernard. 
“The Girl in the Train,” far and 
away the choicest musical comedy plum 
of the European market, has fallen to 
the lucky lot of Charles B. Dillingham. 
The book will be adapted for American 
purposes by Harry B. Smith and the 
music is by Leo Fall. New York will 
see the piece in October, at the Globe 
Theatre, where it will probably run a 
year, and the leading role which has a 
great deal of wonderful music to it, 


: will be in the talented hands of Sallie 


Fisher. 

“Our Miss Gibbs,” which opens at 
the Knickerbocker Theatre August 29, 
is Charles Frohman’s annual Gaiety im- 
portation, and the cast will be made up 
largely of English artists, chief among 
whom are Fred Wright, Jr., James 
Lowell, Jean Aylwin and Kitty Mason, 
while Pauline Chase returns to her 
native land to play the title rdle and 
Bert Leslie will also be among those 
present. 

“A Persian Princess,” an oriental 
musical play, by Leedham Bantock and 
P. J. Barrow, with lyrics by Perey 
Greenbank and music by Sidney Jones, 
is the property of the Shuberts, who 
also hold in reserve “The Glass Blow- 
ers,” John Philip Sousa’s latest opera, 
with book and lyrics by Leonard, Lieb- 
ling. Both of these will probably re- 
ceive a hearing before the snow falls. 

“The Florist Shop,” Oliver Herford’s 
adapted farce, has been given a musical 
setting by Robert Hood Bowers, which 
it should have had in the first place, and 
Henry W. Savage has assembled quite 
an array of talent for the cast, which is 
to be headed by Lionel Walsh and Ju- 
liette Dika. 

“The Girl of My Dreams,” for which 
Wilbur D. Nesbit, Karl Hoschna and 
Otto Hauerbach are responsible, has 
been selected by Joseph M. Gaites as 
the first starring medium for those two 
popular vaudevillians, John Hyams and 
Leila McIntyre. 

“Alma, Where do you live?” from the 
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French of Paul Herve and which has 
been immensely successful in German, 
is Joseph M. Weber’s one best bet for 
the season and he has the greatest ex- 
pectations for it, having signed Kitty 
Gordon, Charles A. Bigelow and Ar- 
mand Kalisz for the three leading parts. 

“Marriage 4 la Carte” is to be a sec- 
ond musical production for which Lieb- 
ler & Co. stand sponsors. The book is 
by C. M. S. McLellan and the music 
by Ivan Caryll, a combination that is 
bound to produce a worthy effort. 

“The Balkan Princess,” a pronounced 
London hit, by Frank Lonsdale and 
‘Frank Curzon, with music by Paul Ru- 
bens, is the property of William A. 
Brady, who is shortly to give it a hear- 
ing. The leading comedy rdle, that of 
a waiter, was created on the other side 
by James Blakeley, who is well known 
to American audiences, and it is quite 
possible that he may be imported to 
play his original part. 

“The Grape Girl,” music by Gustav 
Luders and book by James Clarence 
Harvey, sounds as though it might dis- 
close something well worth seeing, and 
if it ever reaches a stage hearing Henry 
W. Savage will be the manager inter- 
ested. 
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“$3,000,000” is the giddily irrespon- 
sible title of a new oie which Charles . 
Marks produced just a few weeks ago, 
It is from the pen of Edgar Allen Woolf _ 
with music by Anatol Friedland and lyr- _ 
ics by David Kempner. Included in the — 
cast is much worthy material. who 
answer to the names of Mark Smith, 
Louis Simon, George Lydecker, Fred 
Nice, Edward Burton, May Boley, 
Grace Griswold, Carolyn Gordon, Dor- 


' othy Brenner and Juliet. 


“The Girl and the Drummer” is the 
name of the musical version of George 
Broadhurst’s successful farce “What 
Happened to Jones,” and William A, 
Brady hopes to increase his bank ac-* 
count from the proceeds. Among those — 
who will draw a salary each week are 
Charles Grapewin, Philip Ryley, Wil- — 
liam Phillips, Bernard Dyllon, Franklyn 
Burley, Anna Chance, Vera Michelena, 
Stella Tracey, Bernice Buck and Jean 
Salisbury. 

















MR. BARRY this month concerns himself with the rise of four people who were of 
The New Theatre (New York) organization all last season, who achieved individual suc- 
‘cess, and who have been reengaged for the second year. 


OLIVE WYNDHAM 
CECIL YAPP 


OLIVE WYNDHAM 
N THE years to come, no matter what 
the stage fates may have in store for 
her, it must always be a great pleas- 
ure and satisfaction to Olive Wyndham 
that she was the very first leading ju- 
venile actress of The -New Theatre 
Company, a distinction that rests easily 
and gracefully upon her shoulders. 
__ There is probably no actress upon the 
American stage to-day better qualified 
to play juvenile rdles and young modern 
day heroines than Miss Wyndham. She 


is the personification of youthful girl- 


ishness, fresh and unspoiled and delight- 
fully human, and, the gods be praised, 
‘She is wholly lacking in any of the 
Simpering airs and graces and absurd 


LEAH BATEMAN-HUNTER 
PEDRO DE CORDOBA 


affectations that so often distinguish the 
ingenue type of actress. 

Miss Wyndham is a Philadelphian 
by birth, but she. really looks upon Chi- 
cago as her home, having spent prac- 
tically all of her childhood there, It 
was in the Windy City she received her 
schooling, with a finishing course in 
Europe, and, until the occasion arose, 
nothing was further from her thoughts 
than a stage career. 

However, when the necessity pre- 
sented itself, Miss Wyndham was more 
than equal to the task and, through tlie 
influence of the late A. M. Palmer, 
long a friend of her family, she secured 
her first stage chance with Annie Rus- 
sell. The actual date of her stage dé- 
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but was December 29, 1902, at the New 
National Theatre, Washington, D. C., 
as one of the waifs from the foundling 
asylum in “Mice and Men,” supporting 
Miss Russell. She continued with this 
same’ star for over a year and in the 
vag of 1904, had you known what 
she looked like, you could probably 
have picked her out as Miss Webb ‘in 
“The Ruling Power,” with Katherine 
Kennedy, a New York society woman 
-who starred for three weeks at the Gar- 
rick Theatre. 
The following season Miss Wyndham 
took her first step forward, appearing 
for two years with Kyrle Bellew in 
“Raffles,” in which she played Lady 
Ethel, and for a short time, in April, 
_ 1905, she was Dolly in “She Stoops to 
Conquer,” with Mr. Bellew and Eleanor 
Robson. She spent the summer of 1906 
in Denver Col., as a member of the fa- 
mous Elitch’s Garden Stock, where she 
gained much profitable experience in a 
number of important rdles, her com- 
plete repertoire being Amy Spencer in 
“Cousin Kate,” Catherine. Fulton in 
“The Other Girl,” Becky in “The Little 
Princess,” Mrs. Bonner in “Mrs. Lef- 
fingwell’s Boots,” Puss Russell in “The 
Crisis,” Micah Dow in “The Little Min- 
ister,” Alice Faulkner in “Sherlock 
Holmes,” Jehanneton in “If I were 
King,” Vi Thompson in “The Stubborn- 
ness of Geraldine,” Page Dearborn in 
“The Pit” and Marie Ottilie Phelan in 
“The Pride-of Jennico,” while, with 
only one single week’s preparation, she 
essayed two such long and important 
roles as the lead, Edith Varney, in 
“Secret Service” and the ingenue rdle 
of Theodosia Harker in “A Japanese 
Nightingale.” 

The season of 1906-07 Miss Wynd- 
ham appeared first as Olive Bruton in 
“Sir Anthony,” at the Savoy Theatre, 
then came a short period with Lulu 
Glaser, being Mrs. Edith Vandewater in 
“The Aéro Club,” after which she 
toured the west with Walker White- 
side in “The Magic Melody.” She very 
wisely acquired a further knowledge of 
our modern stock company methods the 
summer of 1907, appearing with the 
_ English Stock, Milwaukee, Wis., where 
her repertoire was further enriched by 


the following parts: Caroline Mitford ix 
“Secret Service,” Lucy in “The Ri 
vals,” Cecily Carew in “The Import- 
ance of Being Earnest,” Anne Boleyn in 
“When Knighthood Was in Flower.” 
Susan in “A Night Off,” and Millicent 
Farey in “Miss Hobbs.” 

Following this Miss Wyndham be- 
came leading woman with William 
Hodge, creating the réle of Ethel 
Granger-Simpson in “The Man from. 
Home,” and for two years she appeared 
in practically but two cities, Chicago 
and New York. Her work in this piece 
thoroughly established her place among 
our popular leading women, and conse- 
quently it was comparatively an easy 
step from this into her place at The 
New Theatre. 

Her season at the New brought four 
new parts to her, the first of which” 
the lead, Princess Priscilla, in “The 
Cottage in the Air;” then came Maria 
in “The School for Scandal,” Sister 
Eglantine in “Sister Beatrice,” and 
when the company appeared on tour 
this past spring, she succeeded Beatrice 
Forbes-Robertson as the heroine, Enid 
Underwood, in “Strife,” certainly a 
sufficiently rich showing for a single 
season. Her work in the last mentioned 
was especially effective and praise- 
worthy ; in fact, it was a sufficient joy. 
in itself just to look at her, for she was - 
the prettiest creature imaginable. 

Miss Wyndham cannot cavil at the 
fare thus far provided for her by the 
stage gods, for they have certainly been 
more than kind to her and, be it said to 
her credit, she has never yet failed to 
make the most of the chances afforded _ 
her. Why, as an example, even in the 
fragmentary part of Sister Eglantine 
her reading of the line, “Sister Beatrice, 
Sister Beatrice, what have you done?” 
carried with it a genuine thrill of 
tender, delicate emotion, proving that 
she can do much with little. 

+s 
CECIL YAPP 
ECIL YAPP is an artist to his 
finger-tips. The day following his 
American débit with The New. 


Theatre Company, one of New York's. 
leading critics pronounced him, “one 
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the company’s most valuable English 
jmportations,” and so he quickly 
proved himself to be. His first sea- 
‘son on the American stage demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that here is 
a player to be reckoned with in future 
stage affairs for, unless all signs go 
astray, he has in him the making of an 
admirable character actor. In the half- 
dozen parts that fell to his lot at the 
New, Mr. Yapp displayed an excellent 
sense of characterization, each being 
wholly different and independent of the 
other, and by delicate, well-shaped 
touches he succeeded in creating a per- 
fect illusion in each instance. 

His gallery of New Theatre portraits 
included the Rev. Edward Morrison in 
“The Cottage in the Air,” Henry Tench 
in “Strife,” Master Brewster in “The 
Witch,” a Cripple in “Sister Beatrice,” 
the Second Lord in “The Winter's 
Tale,” and Snake in “The School for 
Scandal,” which last was generally con- 
ceded to be the best performance of this 
role that the present generation has 
seen. Even in a part of this sort, with 
scarcely more than a dozen speeches 
and one that is generally neglected or 
slighted, Mr. Yapp made it stand forth 
conspicuously ‘as a well-defined, clear- 
cut portrayal of a sinister rogue. Of 
course it is a well-known stage axiom 
that many actors can play small parts 
consummately well and “fall-down” 
lamentably when cast for a big réle, but 
we refuse to believe that this actor is 
one of these until he gives us positive 
proof of it—and that is a remote con- 
tingency. 

It is a trite thing to say of any actor, 
but Mr. Yapp seems to “live” each of 
his characters and to sink his own in- 
dividuality in that of the character he 
is playing. Only watch him carefully 
while he is acting and you will see that 
never for a moment does he break the 
spell of his role, and though he may not 
speak a line for a wide stretch of time, 
he is always thoroughly in the picture. 
That is why Cecil Yapp is an artist to 
his finger-tips ! ; 

It will probably come as a distinct 
surprise to the many admirers of this 
actor to learn that he is not an English- 
man, despite the fact that, professionally 
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speaking, he is a “most valuable Eng- 
lish importation.” As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Yapp was born and raised in St. 
Paul, Minn., and is a graduate of the 
St. Paul High School. His father is a 
leading figure in railroad affairs in that 
section of the country, and, of course, 
it was his desire that his son should fol- 
low in his footsteps. And, indeed, for a 
time, a very brief time, it is true, Mr. 
Yapp endeavored to please his paternal 
parent and tried hard to interest him- 
self in his father’s business—but it soon 
proved to be the old, old story, for once 
you have a hankering after the stage it 
is well-nigh impossible to shake it off. 
So, rather than face any family dis- 


‘ turbance, Mr. Yapp quietly packed his 


bag and baggage and departed for Eng- 
land, this in 1904, determined to make 
some sort of a name for himself before 
returning to his native land. He became 
a pupil at Beerbohm Tree’s school of 
dramatic art in London and, the usual 
thing with the talented ones in that 
thriving band, it was only a short time 
before he became a member of that 
actor’s support, making his first profes- 
sional appearance at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, January 24, 1905, his- initial 
role being the Sexton in “Much Ado 
About Nothing.” A few of his other 


roles in the Tree repertoire were Pub- — 


lius in “Julius Czsar,” the - Prison 
Keeper in “Richard II,” and Dor-Dor 
in “Trilby.” 

The two years following this Mr. 
Yapp avoided the effete London stage 
and appeared exclusively in the prov- . 
inces, believing that there better experi- 
ence was to be gained, dividing these 
two years equally between four pro- 
ductions—as Creighton in “The Garden 
of Lies,” as the Bishop of Selby in “Dr. 
Wake’s Patient,’ as Lively in “Sun- 
day,” and in the dual rdles of Dr. Petty- 
wise and Netherby in “Jim the Pen- 
man.” 

Upon his re-entrance into London 
stage doings, he found his services 
greatly in demand, as one may easily see 
from the. following: In the summer of 
1907 he appeared at Terry’s Theatre 
with Madge Carr Cooke as Deacon 
Bagby in “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch.” At the Haymarket Theatre, in 
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October of that year, he was the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells in “Sweet Kitty 
Bellairs,’” with Louis Calvert and Eva 
Moore at the head of the cast, and when 
one: of Frederick Fenn’s one-act plays, 
“The Nelson Touch,” was added to this 
piece as a curtain-raiser, he won no 
little praise for his work as Lord Nel- 
son. As neither play was a success, it 
was only a month later that Mr. Yapp 
was seen at the Apollo Theatre with 
Fred Kerr and Ellis Jeffreys in “The 
New York Idea,” in which he played 
Tom Fidler, another piéce that soon dis- 
appeared from view. However, close 
upon the heels of these failures, he ap- 
peared in one of the biggest London 
Successes in recent years, “A White 
Man” (“The Squaw Man”) at the 
Lyric Theatre, with Lewis Waller, in 
which he played Shorty, this beginning 
January 11, 1908. 

Just previous to his return to this 
country, Mr. Yapp appeared, specifi- 
cally June 2, 1909, at the Garrick 
Theatre with Herbert Sleath and Violet 


Vanbrugh as Walters in Fitch’s “The 


Woman in the Cast.” 
* * * 
LEAH BATEMAN-HUNTER 


EAH BATEMAN - HUNTER, 
actress. 

A terse statement, the above, but a 
most comprehensive one. Yes, Miss 
Bateman-Hunter is an actress, a state 
of grace she can no more guard against 
than she can eating or sleeping; acting 
is the very breath of life to her, a fact 
which she will probably deny, but it is 
$o apparent in her work that the futility 
of her denial is only too easily seen. 

But, come to think of it, why 
shouldn’t she be an actress—a good 
one; too—and revel in the fact, for she 
represents the fifth generation of his- 
trions on the maternal side of her fam- 
ily. As a bit of genealogy, one need only 
state that Miss Bateman-Hunter is the 

daughter of Harrison Hunter and Sid- 
ney Crowe, the former one of our best- 
known leading men, while the latter is 
a conspicuous figure in British stage 
affairs. Her grandmother, Kate Bate- 
man, who married George Crowe, the 
theatrical manager, was, and still is, one 
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of the pillars of theatricals, her Leah, 
Bianca and Mary Warner being the sen. 
sations of the hour forty odd years ago, 
She is the great-granddaughter of Hez. 
ekiah Linthicum Bateman, who was 
instrumental in introducing Sir Henry — 
Irving to London audiences, and she is 
the grandniece of Richmond, Ellen, Isa- 
bella, and Virginia Bateman, each of 
whom became a stage celebrity; while 
going even further back, her great. 
great-grandparents, Joe Cowell and 
Frances Sheppard also embraced the 
mummer’s art. With such a long line of 
distinguished ancestors, would it have 
been possible for Miss Bateman-Hunter 
to have followed any profession other 
than the stage? Rather not. 

Born in West Kennington, Miss 
Bateman-Hunter had reached the ven- 
erable age.of seven when she first felt 
the lure of the stage, and at a special - 
matinee at St. James’ Theatre, she and 
several other youngsters appeared in — 
the quarrel scenes from ““The School for 
Scandal,” she being the Lady Teasle, 
which is still one of her favorite réles, 
Her next public appearance was June 
22, 1900, again at St. James’, where she 


appeared in a fairy play, as Damon in © 


“The Enchanted Fountain,” and soon — 
afterward she was seen at the Bijou, 
Bayswater, in a double bill, as Little 
Brother in Rossetti’s “Sister Helen” 
and as Nora in “The Holly Tree Inn;” 
she also participated in several special 
matinees of a version of “Tristan and 
Isolde,” at His Majesty’s Theatre. 
Following this, Miss Bateman-Hunter 
attended school at the Convent of the 
Holy Family in London, and she also_ 
received considerable stage instruction 
at the hands of her grandmother. Upon 
the resumption of her stage career, she 
appeared in any number of special Lon- 
don productions, the first of which was 
W. G: Wills’ “Medea in Corinth,” play- 
ing Glaucea, at the Court Theatre, the: 
specific date being July 2, 1907. Ex- 
actly eight months later, to the very day, 
she appeared at the Kingsway Thea- 
tre in a one-act play by Estelle Burney, 
“Off the Cornish Coast,” in which she 
was the heroine, Ann, and was sup- 
ported by such able players as Jules 
Shaw and Reginald Owen. A few weeks 
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came her success as Juliet, also at 
Kingsway, the Romeo being E. 
arcourt Williams, so well-remembered 
here for his work in H. B. Irving’s sup- 
port, while her grandmother played the 
Nurse. 
_ Miss Bateman-Hunter, whose ser- 
_yices in London seemed to have a par- 
‘ticular value in plays of a literary and 
attistic caliber, then appeared at the 
Haymarket Theatre in a special per- 
formance of “The Pierrot of the Min- 
ute,” by Ernest Dowson, which the 
Stage Society brought out, and she also 
devoted herself to a matinee hearing of 
“The Grandsire,” which Archer Wood- 
house adapted from Jean Richpin, this 
at the Playhouse. On July 13, 1909, at 
the Court Theatre, she created the rdle 
of Marie Maclean in “The Bonnet Con- 
spirators,” and just previous to her de- 
parture for this country she appeared 
in four one-act pastoral plays, “The 
History of a Garden,” “Cupid Lost, 
Cupid Found,” “The Lamp,” and 
“Sparrows in Arcady.” 


It was after this she came to America 


as a member of ‘The New Theatre 
Company, practically unheralded and 
unknown, to play whatever parts she 
happened to be cast for, and at the 
season’s end she found herself one of 
the most popular and successful mem- 
bers of the organization. Beginning 
with such meager roles as Jras in “An- 
thony and Cleopatra,” and Emma Jones 
in “The Cottage in the Air,” it is a most 
fitting tribute to her talent that she was 
soon advanced to such important rdles 
as Ann Sinclair in “Don,” Okwea in 
“Twelfth Night,” and Perdita in “The 
Winter’s Tale,” which last proved an 
especially beautiful performance. 

Miss Bateman-Hunter is one of the 
most interesting figures on the Ameri- 
can stage at this moment. The youngest 
adult member of The New Theatre 
company, talented and ambitious, with 
a personality distinctly individual, it 
would appear that she has everything 
before her; if ever an actress should 
have smooth sailing, this one should. 
It almost seems as though it rests in her 
own hands to make or mar her profes- 
sional future—and oh, that it may have 
a rich fulfillment! Few players receive 
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such an excellent chance so early in = 
their career and, too, few are so richly 
endowed. She knows the- technique of 
her profession with a thoroughness born 
of five generations, and she leaves her 
own personal imprint upon each of her 
characters. 
* * * 


PEDRO DE CORDOBA 


T REMAINED for Pedro de Cordoba, 
of all the younger members of The 
New Theatre company, to be the one 

who should distinguish himself as a ver- 
satile player and, embracing the true 
spirit of the organization, his rdles 
ranged from servant bits to romatic 
leads. Careful and conscientious actor 
that he is, he devoted as much 
thought and attention to the parts 
of littie import as he did to those 
of greater length and _ possibilities. 
It is this quality alone, to do his 
best with whatever comes to hand, that 
is going to count in the long run and 
make for his future success. 

There is such a refreshing sense of 
young, eager enthusiasm about Mr. de 
Cordoba’s acting that rarely goes hand 
in hand with talent. The stage-struck 
neophyte often has it, generally it is his 
chief stock in trade; but after it has 
burned itself out, with a few knocks 
and hard work, there is nothing left, 
Not so with this actor, however, for he 
is no longer in the amateur class, and 
his self-evident talent is merely further 
increased by his enthusiasm and his ap- 
parent love for his work. Although, as 
far as the writer knows, none of Mr. de 
Cordoba’s ancestors were ever in any 
way affiliated with the stage, yet he has 
all the appearance of being one of a 
long line of stage folk, the eager, alert - 
personality, one distinctly romantic, too, 
and the sincerity that carries conviction 
in his acting. He has all the intensity, 
fervor, and easy grace of his Latin 
ancestry, and when he shall have 
achieved more years, there will come 
greater poise and diStinction. Just now’ 
there is a certain crudity that is bound 
to wear away as he gains greater ex- 
perience; he has so much already and 
the rest is easily gained. 

In the list of ten plays produced last 
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season by The New Theatre organiza- 
tion, Mr. de Cordoba was cast in seven, 
which was the record number held by 
any member of'the company, his list of 
parts being the Messenger in “Antony 
and Cleopatra,” Jago in “Strife,” Jake 
Willis in “The Nigger,” Joseph Sur- 
face’s Servant in “The School for Scan- 
dal,” a Priest in “Twelfth Night,” 
Prince Bellidor in “Sister Beatrice,” 
and Cleomenes in “The Winter’s Tale,” 
certainly as wide a range of rdles as one 
could hope to achieve in a single season. 
To each of these he brought absolute 
earnestness and sincerity and a certain 
colorized romanticism that will probably 
always distinguish and_individualize his 
acting. It is an excellent asset and one 
that is born rather than cquired. 

A New Yorker by birth, the offspring 
of Spanish and French parentage, Mr. 
de Cordoba received his stage training 
at the American Academy of Dramatic 
Art, from which he graduated in the 
spring of 1902. His services were im- 
mediately secured by no less a manager 
than Daniel Frohman, appearing under 
his management in the support of E. H. 
Sothern, making his first professional 
appearance September 29, 1902—the 
day following his birthday, incidentally 
—at the Majestic Theatre, Utica, N. Y., 
his initial rdle being De Nantoillet in 
“If I Were King,” and with this same 
star that season he was also cast for 
Reynaldo in “Hamlet.” Continuing a 
second year in the support of Mr. Soth- 


ern, he created the rdle of the Mo 
slave, Zal, in “The Proud Prince.” 
When Mr. Sothern joined forces with 
Julia Marlowe, the season of 1904.05 
Mr. de Cordoba was thought to be suf. 
ficiently useful that he was retained for 
two years in their support, and while 
he was cast for such inconspicuous 
parts as Osric in “Hamlet,” Balthasar 
in “Much Ado About Nothing,” and 
Curio in “Twelfth. Night,” he was also 
entrusted with the more telling and con 
spicuous parts of Lorenzo in “Th 
Merchant of Venice,” Paris in “Romeo 
and Juliet” and Hortensio in “The 
Taming of the Shrew,” a list of réles 
that reflected great credit upon him, 
especially considering that he was but 
four years removed from his salad days, - 
Unfortunately, after this excellent 
start, Mr. de Cordoba suffered a severe 
illness and for two years the stage knew 
him not. He resumed professional activ- - 
ities in the fall of 1908, playing on the 
road as leading man with John Griffith, 
and he was not the least intimidated or 
abashed by being cast for roles like Jago 
in “Othello,” Macduff in “Macbeth,” 
Valentine in “Faust,” and Don José in 
“Don Czesar de Bazan.”’ Later on, in the 
season of 1908-09, he was seen on tour 
as Stephen Townley in “The Three of 
Us,” in the support of Janet Waldorf, 
and he was also Lancelot in a touring 
production of “Merely Mary Ann.” 
From this he joined The New Theatre 
Company—and there you are. 





By 


CHARLOTTE C. ROWETT 


THIS ARTICLE on the people who entertain the millions of patrons of the 5, 10, 15, 
20, and 30 cent shows will make an appeal to every reader for its information, its humor, 


and its pathos. 


r. DAYS of old, ship loads of adven- ~ 


turers steered for the Spanish Main, 

and for unknown and blessed islands 
where life was sweet and women were 
fair and kind. They went to the adven- 
ture with youth and hope in their 
hearts, with songs on their lips and love 
m their eyes. When they came back— 
the few who did come back—they were 
broken, sea-wearied men with eyes full 

of memories and tongues attuned to 


strange oaths. Yet once in a long, long 
time there would be one who would 
come sailing home in a great ship of his 
own, lord and conqueror of new lands 
beyond the seas, Upon him only, the 
younger generation looked, and because 
of him it took heart of grace and fol- 
lowed the quest. anew. 

. To-day the ranks of the adventurers 
are filled with women as well as men, 
with light-footed girls whose eyes are 
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as bold and whose hopes are as high 
as those of their brothers. With youth 
_ aud courage—with love, maybe, and an 
~- ideal of good work—they set sail for 
their own Eldorado, for their own idea 
of a Spanish Main, each little bark 
steering as best it may toward that 
most desired of all havens—the “big 
time.” 

They throng the western circuits; 
they journey to the wild little towns to 
the northward—where the giant river 
men run the great logs down the rag- 
ing rapids; to where the snows of 
Alaska are reddened by their blazing 
spot-lights, and to the cane lands of 
Louisiana, where the lilt of their rag- 
time and the rhythm of their dancing 
feet may meet and preserve the tradi- 
tions of southern light-heartedness. 


Men Must Laugh to Work 


THE world everywhere wants to 
laugh. For everywhere this thing of 
living is a serious matter, and the 
men making the struggle are grate- 
ful to those who will disttact their 
minds occasionally from their own indi- 
vidual problems. It is not alone the un- 
desirable citizen with the wad who gets 
that blasé feeling now and then and asks 
to be amused. A similar mood descends 
upon the undesirable citizen without 
thé wad; upon the desirable citizen of 
the great middle-class with the fleet- 
ing and evanescent wad—acquired one 
‘moment from the man who pays his 
salary and dissipated the next among 
~ people who supply the necessaries of 

ife. 

Plain people, too, who must work for 
their. daily bread, just love to forget 
those serious problems after the factory 
closes. When they go to the theatre 
they want to be amused. And they want 
the amusement to be cheap enough not 
to interfere with to-morrow’s dinner. 
So they like these gay people who can 
_ tell them atories and soothe them with 
their songs. Who answers this universal 


call for a laugh-maker? Who diverts the © 


minds of the great Common People from 
the beef trust and the coal trust and the 
landlords’ union? Why, obviously, those 
happy spirits who are supposed never 


to have any troubles of their own, to be 
always gay; whose creditors just love 
‘to wait and whose kinfolks never die 
and make them unhappy. This class of 
light-hearted; laughing spirits is only to 
be found behind the Pootlights And 
every night the world at large turns to 
the professional amusement makers of 
the theaters. This demand for a laugh 
is a thing apart from the call—which 
is said to exist for the uplifting of the 
stage. Uplifting the stage is purely the 
business of those in the “Legit.” It is 
entirely and utterly up to them to teach 
great moral lessons, to delight the high- 
brows who have time and money and 
mental strength to take serious prob- 
lems out with them after dinner. 

This brings us straight to the answer 
to our question, “Who amuses the plain 
people?’ The men and women who ae- 
complisk this are signing what is known 
in vaudeville as “small time.” They are 
those who disport themselves in the five 
and ten cent theatres where the “bill” 
changes two or three times a week; who 
put on their acts at the neighborhood 
houses, where the best seats seldom cost 
more than a quarter, and where the 
everyday citizen, his wife, his daughter, 
and the boys resort to be given a laugh 
so that they may forget their troubles 
or weep a happy tear or two over the 
troubles of some other- person which 
will, of course, end in an heroic action 
or a blaze of happiness—just as they 
do not in the common happenings of 
every day. The people who sign the 
“small time”. are numbered by the 
thousands. They are, many of them, the 
yesterdays and the to-morrows of the 
Big Hits. They have not yet arrived or 
they are losing their grip. They are the 
climbers or the sliders. 


More Sliders Than Climbers 


THE climbers are. easy enough to re- 
cognize, with their audacious, laughing 
eyes, their crisp costumes, their grow- 
ing certainty of gesture, their ever- 
increasing gtace of step. 

The sliders, too, are plain to the eye- 
—slipping, sliding down an incline that 
everybody seems willing to grease for 
them, including the managers and 
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ts with the fiend’s own memory for 
failure. 
' It is easy enough to progress from 
one rank to the other, but alas, the 
‘progression is usually backward. Too 
of the climber becomes a slider, and 
it is in the nature of a miracle when a 
glider’s descent is checked, his toe-hold 
is tightened, and he is able to start 
again.on the upward path. 

But “small time” includes many more 
than these. It includes the thousands of 
average people who make an average 
living in the small circuits and are con- 
tent, in a way, to remain there. Men 
and women who return year after year 
to the same houses, their acts freshened 
up a bit, or if they are unusually enter- 
prising, with an entirely new act, 
scenery, costumes and accessories fur- 
nished by their own hands. 

They go forward, a great army and 
amore adventurous one with each year. 
They live off the country, as adventur- 
ers should do, taking their chances 
hundreds and thousands of miles from 
“Home.” They believe that each suc- 
ceeding manager will see that their 
sketch is a scream, their musical act the 
most melodious, their dances the snap- 
piest, and so will give them the week’s 
or the month’s work. for which they 
have signed a contract, and not close 
them on some blue Monday night, a 
week behind their last pay day, per- 
haps, and a week ahead of their next. 


Vaudeville Everywhere 


ALMOST every village and hamlet 
now mounts. its own little vaudeville 
house, while the small towns and cities 
all over the land boast of one or many 
“Vodeville” shows. The» “acts” are of 
devious kinds. Dancing or singing, jug- 
gling, playing upon all sorts of sound- 
making devices, putting on sketches 
slung together by the sketchers, are of 
the usual order. It ‘is with these that 
the average vaudevillian tries to make 
the average man and woman forget for 
a time their average sorrows and afflic- 
tions. The flash and sparkle of the wit, 
the lilt of ‘the songs, the euphony or 
cacophony of the musical contrivances, 
the gleaming color of the costumes, etc., 
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make for them an hour in another 


world. 

The wit may be average—or below—. 
the costumes tawdry, perhaps, and 
home-made, but it is something differ- 
ent, something new to vary the drab 
monotony of everyday life. 


Vaudeville and Short Stories 


BUT it is the “small time” vaudeville 
people we are concerned with now; not 
vaudeville itself nor even the people 
who pay for its support. And yet this 
is just the time to say that vaudeville 
is to a play exactly as a modern maga- 
zine is to the novel. A vaudeville “bill” . 
is a series of unrelated episodes, as are 
the short stories in the modern fiction 
magazine, The play like the novel is a 
series of related episodes, requiring 


_ Sustained thought to observe with satis- 


fying completeness. But this is essen- 
tially the age of the short story maga- 
zine. Never has this form of fiction 
reached such high development and 
completeness, and never has the supply 
been so unlimited. Similar conditions 
hold true of vaudeville. 

These two facts, it may be said, mark 
a tendency in modern life. We no 
longer require or have time for the in- 
timate histories which formerly consti- 
tuted a novel. Nowadays we touch 
many lives: more within a month than 
could formerly have been the case in 
years. Rapid transit and those modern 
inventions which abridge time and 
space have codperated to bring this 
about. Literature and the theatre natur- 
ally follow life in this as in other mat- 
ters. The modern mind moves with a 
certain rapidity and prefers its informa- 
tion and its entertainment in capsules 
rather than in the large and strenuous 
doses which the earlier generations 
took with avidity. 

The people who supply the short 
stories of the stage—whether they be 
head-liners or merely the men and 
women who sign the “small time,” dif- 
fer in few essentials from their more 
literary contemporaries. They are all 
striving after a greater excellence ; the 
are all convinced that they are a bit 
more excellent than the other fellow; 
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and they are all certain that if they 
could they would live the. simple life on 
a farm. 
. Of course the third idea is simply 
one of those mirage affairs. The simple 
life calls one isl a million perhaps. Mary 
‘Anderson is such an exception in the 
profession that she simply proves the 
rule. Stage ambitions once in the heart 
stick there for life. And yet many 
people of the stage live as simple a life 
as ever any farmer 

There are two sisters and a brother 
that I know who put on an athietic act 
and keep house together with an ex- 
cellence that is as charming as it is rare 
in any walk of life. They have two dear 
little rooms, with a closet—a mere 
closet off one of them, and in this closet 
they have a two-plate gas stove. Here, 
instructed by restaurants of every con- 
ceivable degree of badness as to what 
they shall avoid, the girls prepare their 
meals, serving them as daintily as any 
housewife in the land. It is an oasis in 
a wilderness of theatrical boarding- 
houses. 

Differ from “Big Hits” 


IT IS only in degree of showmanship 
that these average people differ from 
the “big hits.” The head-liner has 
something good and he can put it over. 
It is the constant hope of the others 
that, after a bit, they, too, will get their 
chance and put something over, too! 
‘And when a man on “small time,”—his 
ambition strong within him, his eye 
brightening with the light of that inner 
fire, his lips wreathed with smiles of 
confidence and not of propition—works 
steadily and smartens his costumes’ so 
that they splash their beauty right in 
the faces of the audience, then that man 
is going to get his chance and become 
a head-liner himself. 

Is talent the first essential ? Why, yes, 
certainly ! Yet one has occasionally seen 
a man in other walks of life who had 
_ as much talent as some other man, 

has yet somehow failed to climb. 


So it is with the vaudeville folk, with 


the people who live their waking hours 
between the offices of half-known 
agents and the little “seb’mcome’leb’m” 
vaudeville theatres. 


And yet, though many are unsuccess- 
ful, save your tears. They are far from 
called for. 7 not the “big time” in 
occupation far beyond the reach of ¢ 
rank and file? How many generals Bs 
private? How many malefactors of 
wealth to a fifteen-dollar butcher, or an _ 
eighteen-dollar clerk? How many mod- 
istes from Paree to a six-dollar sew- 
ing girl? How many great editors to a 
cub-reporter? The average man to the 
average game. 


The Ready-Made Family 


THERE is no place on earth wherea 
ready made family is so appreciated as 
in vaudeville. A widow who does a — 
good act and has three or more liftle 
incumbrances, is fitted about just likea — 
rose with a large and enterprising 


circle of bee acquaintances, And here, - — 


as in other lines, the men put it all over 
the woman in initiative and business 
acumen. 

_ Oh yes, the woman has the family all 
tight. That comes first, of course, from 
a commonplace view-point, but it isn’t » 
the real, artistic initative, not a bit of 
it. The real initiative is in the use that 
is made of the family. And here the 
men have the women at a disadvantage 
because it is seldom that a woman mar- 
ties into the affluence represented by 4 
ghostly promenade for a family of five, 
all working. 

“The five Jenkinses—count ’em— 
five !” 

If they put on a good act, they're 
going to drag down about four times 
what brevet-papa alone would be able 
to negotiate—and brevet-papa receives 
the pay-envelope. 

Their own*children?. Don’t get ner- 
vous about that. Sure they are their 
owny, downy babies, because if they” 
were somebody else’s babies, brevet- 
papa would jolly well have to split with 
the loving parents of the strays. 

Mamma trains dear little daughter, 
and buys her the pink frocks 
fuzzy-fuzzy ruffles in which she. does 
her little virginal whirl before the mat- 
agers. And mamma escorts the sweet 
child to the theatre and hovers like a 
plump hen about her during the waiting — 





s. Mamma also collects daughter’s 

until she is eighteen or until she 

s her eye-teeth, or until she meets 

t ducky comedy-sketch man and de- 

tides that a new team will be about the 

r thing. And then mamma sees 

ing before her the prospect of go- 
back to work herself. 

ere is a fine feminine tragedy—lov- 

“ing parent deserted by ungrateful chee- 

“ild upon whom she has _ lavished 

tenderness and whirly-whirly frocks, 

and asking not a thing in return except 

the viper’s salary! 


The Sad Tale of Harry Hewson 


BUT all this is petty, is inconsider- 
able, is not to be given a thought in 
comparison with the tragedy of brevet- 
: Pe Harry Hewson. 
ight here comes in an important 
corollary to the central proposition. It 
is perfectly true that a ready-made fam- 
ily is the path to ease and comfort for 
the vaudevillian; but it is not a per- 
manent path. Young and workable 
families have an unpleasant habit of 
growing up, and then the chances are 
that you can’t do a single thing with 
them. 

That corollary Harry Hewson for- 
got. He played it as it lay, never hedg- 
ing, never dreaming how Fate was 
going to slip in a cold deck. And when 
the jolt came, it was all the harder to 
bear, because Harry was a generous 
soul in those days and loved to treat 
himself right. 

Harry had the correct commercial 
view-point: he cinched the widow with 
the three rosebuds—two girls and a 
boy. He taught them their business and 
_ they learned it thoroughly. Then Harry 

- dealt with agents and drew the salary. 
They worked the “big time” for years 
and brevet-papa Hewson was in clover. 

The night I am going to tell about, I 
had been watching the roller-skater— 
poor, bedraggled old thing—as he ne- 
gotiated his falls so as to hurt himself 
as little as possible and yet get a hand. 
_ “Did-you see that, lady?” he inquired 
of the piano player, with frayed face- 
tiousness, as he landed heavily, “Oh, 
lady, did you see that ?” 


There was something familiar about 
the soft, English voice, and the eyes — 
had a ghost of a glint that one seemed 
to recall! 

“Hewson, the man who roller skated 
round the world?” Nothing in that, 

“The Hewson Family”—ah, that was 
it! Whispering to the piano-player about 
it, she nodded a wise head. 

“Down and out,” she murmured, as 
her long fingers skipped about the key- 
board. “The manager says he’s going 
to close him to-night, but I hope not, 
poor old thing. Wife dead, family left 
him to shift for himself:” 

“It wasn’t his family ?” 

“Well, he married into it.” 

Yes, of course. 

“And how in the world did you come 
to this sort of thing?” he was asked as 
he slid into the wings. 

_ “The wife is dead, the kiddies are 
wed, and I—well, I must be fed,” said 
Harry Hewson. 

Gertie, the oldest, had been ungrate- 
ful enough to fall in love with a song 
and dance man. They eloped. That was 
five years ago, Then Harold broke his 
collar bone in a perfectly easy turn. 
When he came out of the hospital he 
said it was the business side for his, and 
so he got a job with a theatrical agency. 

Between them they put Babe up to 
all sorts of nonsense, so that he—Harry 
—had to call her severely. Whereupon 
she ram away to Gertie and made faces 
at her disconsolate parents across a 
continent—Gertie was working a west- 
ern circuit. And Babe ended by falling 
in love with a young rancher who heard 
her sing illustrated songs about home 
and mother. He promptly married her 
and took her out of that. 

“Just then the wife was took sick 
with pneumonia and died. I took to this 
because ’twas easy, but I got rheumatic 
fever and am just out of ’ospital. And 
maybe you don’t think its ’ard!” The 
Cockney came out in his speech as his 
blue eyes fairly dripped with self-pity. 

“And they wont help you?” 

““W’y no, they say they worked ’ard 
enough for me w’en they wuz kiddies!” 

Ah, how sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth is an ungrateful child, even if it 
is somebody’s else child! 
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A Meonotonous Existence 


THEY may kill monotony for others, 
but to the players themselves ‘their 
work is the monotony of life. Tt is not 
drab if they are petting good time; ‘but 
at ds tthe daily work. 

I wonder how. many people outside 
the theatrical lime ever ‘thik of ‘this 
act? it is not play that the players are 


it is work. It ts, m fact, what the 
high-brow calls their “Life work.” 

Famous players ‘have told this truth 
and re-told it and then told # again. 
How much impression does at make 
*~ upon the world of audiences? Verily, 
not a whit! 
~ Borothy, a song and dance woman 

who put on a good act, met Anna, a 
pianist who beat ont the music for ‘the 

ers at a small theatre. 
“Where you going?” asked Dorothy, 


' as she ran down the steps of the ¢le- 


vated. 

“To work,” answered Anna, tushing 
for her ‘car, “and I’m late. Where you 

ing?” 

“To work, of course, awful berry, 
00.” 

And tthe two gitls separated as rush- 
ingly as they met, each ment on getting 
to the place where she earned ‘her 
bread, together with a chance for a bit 
of bertter or jam “if she worked hard. 


Work is Very Hard 


THE people on the “small terme,” the 
glamour of the fooflights to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, work very, very 
hard. ‘The average day laborer ‘thas an 
easy—a leisurély life im comparison. 
The laborer is working for ‘his boss or 
for the city, or for somébody who is 
absent sometimes, so that a-certam Jan- 
guor is permissible and does not irter- 
fere with the weekly pay envelope. But 
the vaudevillian is working for hts own 
- hand and must be always on ‘the job. 


He works every day, every ‘hour, and. 


about sixty-one and a half minutes to 
the hour. He takes thimself seriousty, 
too. He has to, because no one élse 
does. There are other reasons, but that 
one will do for a minute. 


He ts a joke, a bi a scream: 

= he is a fake, 2 Sie 29 pe 

as ‘to take thimself serio or 

would forget that he is a val doa 
being ; ‘he would become so shadowy, so 
unsubstantial, such a figment of ¢ 
dream ‘that he would just roll up and 
blow away like a cloud of his own ciga- _ 
ret smoke, 

Besides ‘being a matter of self-pres- 
ervation, fhis serious attitude is encour- 
aged ‘by the fact that the gets all fhe 
spotlight in ‘his act himself. e isno 
star to put him down properly with his 
feet on the earth—in the mud, maybe! 
There ts no Teading-laty to make the 
girl feel her deficiencies, no. thranging » 
Chorus to ‘show her that ‘there are hun- 
dreds just as good as ‘she is. The vaude- 
vilhan is all alone. The sketch is prob- 
ably hand-made by ‘the sketchers, which 
tends to give them a high and mighty 
idea of their literary abilities and a 
sniffing attitude toward people who 
merely write. In short, the vaudevillian 
has the center of the stage—of all the 
stage he sees—and nothing ‘but a jolt 
from an tnappreciative manager can 
convingee him ‘hat the is not ‘he natural 
cemter of every stage. ‘So the vaudevil- 
lian works very hard. 

‘Of all the thard workers, the foreign- 
ers, and especially the foreign athletes, 
are the limit. Father, mother, and the 
children work steadily, with a dumb 
patience ‘that ‘is amazing and ‘somefimes 
a bit theart-rending. For generations 
they have done just this thing; for gen- 
erations the Portuguese, the Frenth, 
the Ttalians, the Japanese, have ‘been 
jugglers or balancers or wrestlers. Per- 
haps ‘their hearts as well as ‘them 
muscles are inured. Yet ome sometimes 
doribts if fhey are not just as loving and 
suffermg as ‘the rest of the ‘human race. 


Stoicism and the “Small ‘Time” 


OUT TN a little edlge-of-the-city the- 
atre a family of Japanese athietes ‘had 
been ‘putting on an act that was ® 
wonder of difficulty, of danger—father, 
mother, and three little brown children 
they were—and one’s attention was first 
called to them by ‘the fact flat the Titfle 
brown woman was speaking ‘to ‘her has- 





nd. It was Tuesday night and the 
irst time her voice had been heard. 

- Knowing no Japanese, yet her face 

ed to spell out something very 


“clearly, though with a mystery behind ° 


the clearness, 

“Does the honorable husband permit 
that I speak ?” 

- Then it is to be said that this insig- 
“nificant.one cannot go on for her un- 
‘important part in the honorable act. 

' “Does the honorable husband permit 
that I go?” E 

“Tthink—that—I—will—die,” was 

what the little brown woman seemed to 
be saying. 
_ The three brown children about her 
knees looked up with strange eyes. 
‘Whatever it was they perceived, it 
shook them out of the stoic calm which 
appears to be the prevailing tone in 
Japanese juvenile society. 

The honorable husband looked hon- 
orably fierce. He looked as if things had 
got on his nerves. Now why in the 
world should that be so? For century 
after century he and his kind had been 
amusing the samurai or the rabble with 
their posturings, their risking of life 
and limb and of the life and limb in- 
trusted to their tender mercies. Surely 
he knew the game in all its branches? 
In existences far past he had seen this 
pitiful little brown woman blanched 
to a sickly white by some unnamed 
agony? There would presently come a 
ray of comprehension to his unmoving 
face? 

Was it a flicker of his eyes? There 
musts have been a flicker, because the 
woman gave him a look just exactly 
like a spaniel that is forgiven for some 
dire offense and is permitted to trail 
away in silence. Then she was gone. 

Where? How? It was as unaccount- 
able as the fading-away tricks of moon- 
beams, 


Fallen on Barren Soil 


OUT in one the black-face comedian 
was finishing his turn, his soft shoes 
slapping the stage like a wet mop; but 
“he no longer fascinated, The delights 
promised by the great baritone, who 
would presently intone, in a voice like 
a buzz-saw, “Now Johnny Green, I 
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think you’re mean,” as the pictures 
wiggled across the screen, palled. The — 
rollicking sister-team held one no more . 
enthralled; even the conversation of 
the wiry little stage-hand waxed weari- 
some. There was but one interest, and 
a lay in solving thé Japanese prob- 
em. 

What had that little brown woman 
said to her lord and master that he had 
let her off ona Tuesday night and 
risked being closed? 

The manager said: “These Japs are 
hard workers. If she went home, she 
was, sick. If he let her go home, he 
knew she was sick.” (Obviously). 

The spry little stage-hand said: “Go 
home, did she? Den she wuz sick. She 
wouldn’t be drunk like a white woman.” 
(Touching tribute !) 

But the piano player, with long 
fingers still skipping about the key- 
board, leaned back and breathed a word. 

I looked into her gray Irish eyes with 
the sympathy and the shrewdness of 
her race playing there and said “No!” 

“But yes!” said the piano player. 

Then said I, “We will go and see.” 

So after the last picture was under 
way—she didn’t have to play the pic- 
ture—we got an address and started. 

The brown husband had got home 
first. The brown children were already 
half-asleep on their pallet on the floor. 
The father met at the door these wo- 
men of an alien race with a grave 
courtesy. 

From the big bed in the corner there 
came a tiny cry. And there lay the 
little brown woman, in the hollow of 
her arm that insignificant atom that 
was her daughter! 


The Same Old Story 


THE adventurers of the old days 
went away young and came back not at 
all.to their watching wives, or came back 
old and gray and mind-less—except 
one or two, successful, in a thousand 
thousand. 

The adventurers of to-day—the 
people of the stage, the vaudeville men 
who sign the “small time,” whose com- 
ing is not heralded by big black head- 
lines, whose going is unheeded—they 
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‘take with them their wives and their 
children, who bear with them the labor 
and the pain, who reap with them 


whatever of joy or of reward*they may | 


find in their half-charted wanderings. 

The glamour of the footlights is up- 
on them all, They live hard, they work 
hard, they die without a quiver. A man 
“working a small city down state had a 
tiny, inconspicuous fall when he missed 
‘his jump one night. Mustn’t crab the 
act, of course. He walked to the wings 
with a smile, reeled and dropped. 

“I’m done,” he whispered, the smile 
not yet faded, and as they picked him 
up his soul slipped away. 

They may grouch about a bad place 
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a = bil—and indeed, indeed 
oO ey may “gag” at the wrong tims 

and take their every work and ae 
seriously that it is to laugh; they may. 
pose and swagger as artists of renown, 


‘when in truth they are nothing of-the | 


sort. Yet why are they here, why are 
they at all, if it is not that the world 
demands them and they meet the need? 

To amuse the world—not merely the 
high-brows, not merely the maleéfactors 
of great wealth who sit in the boxes, 
but the small clerk at eighteen per and 
his wife who have saved the price of 
a gallery seat out of their Sunday din- 
ner—do you know that to amuse the 
world is a serious occupation? 





MR. ROSS, whose most recent success as Nat Duncan in “The Fortune Hunter” 
brought him ‘enviable fame, is a student of the needs of the stage, and what he has to 


_ Say is to the point. 


HE greatest need of the theatre is 
the need of good plays, and, if 
we read rightly the signs of the 

times, and gauge correctly its im- 
portance as an institution, the theatre 
is very likely to get what it most re- 
quires. How these plays are to be sup- 
plied, and how kept living once we 
have them, seems to be the problem 
most necessary of solution. The 
drama is not entirely destitute, the 
Stage not altogether barren, but the 
simple fact that many persons repre- 
Senting the highest culture of a com- 
‘munity agree that the theatre is not 
all it should be, nor what it can be, is 
sufficient warning that there must be 
improvement. 


The theatrical managers are neither 
philanthropists nor educators; they 
are professed business men, and it is 
their desire to produce plays that 
please the public, that they may reap 
substantial returns on their invest- 
ments. The managers find it difficult — 
to procure’ good material; that is, 
good, paying material, with which to 
keep open their theatres. Twenty suc- 
cessful new plays in one season 
would mark a very productive year. 

The managers scour the world, but 
the combined output of Paris, Lon- 
don, and America is not sufficient to 
satisfy the demands of the public nor 
the desires of the managers. Some- 
thing must be done to relieve this 
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want, and it must be done at home. 
“We can not depend upon the foreign 
stage. What may be worth while in 
Europe may not be of any value here. 
Many foreign plays that make a fine 
appeal in the countries in which, and 
for which, they are written and first 
acted, fail utterly to interest us, just as 
our plays so often fail to interest play- 
goers abroad. An English play, good 
enough of its kind, may be regarded 
at home as an important work; here 
it may be ignored because of our lack 
of knowledge of the conditions that 
inspired it, or of our lack of interest 
in the totally foreign theme upon 
which it is based. 

For instance, “An Englishman’s 
Home,” which Mr. Frohman pro- 
duced in this country, was a sensa- 
tional success in England, for it was a 
vital, meaning thing to Englishmen, 
but it dealt with conditions which 


were not worrying us, and with which- 


we were not familiar, and it failed 
flatly in this country. There have been 
many other cases parallel to this. The 
importers of serious drama become 
discouraged, or fearful, or so poor in 
pocket that they turn to something 
else. 

When managers, willing to give the 
stage the best plays they can find fail 
to fill the theatres, other managers, 
knowing the public’s passion for thea- 
trical entertainment, resort to the pro- 
duction of salacious French and Ger- 
man farces; and piffling musical 
shows, often produced at great ex- 
pense, are the most often sure to pay 
a return on the investment. The thea- 
tre is just as much a place for clean, 
gay and diverting musical shows as 
it is a place for serious drama, and the 
operetta and the musical comedy may 
~ be entirely harmless. They give va- 
riety to the amusements we are ever 
seeking, and they should not only be 
tolerated but should be supported. 
But the evil musical show, like the 
evil farce and the evil serious play, 
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has no right on the stage, no mate 
who plays them, or how prosperous — 
they may be. They are the shame of 


our theatre, even a greater shame 
than the absence of a sufficient num- 


ber of worthy plays to satisfy even in 
part such a demand as is now being — 
made by the more earnest and more 
important, playgoers of this city, ; 
The recently formed Drama League — 
of America will, I believe, exert a 
great influence to increase and per. 
petuate an interest in the standard 
drama; that is, in the classics and in 
the drama of proved value. It isamost 
laudable ambition to desire to do this, 
but an ambition no less splendid in its 
possibilities is the ambition to aid in 
increasing the output of fine plays of 
native authorship. That can be 
brought about only by increasing the 
number of dramatists in this land. No 
country in the world offers so splen- 
did a prospect to the dramatic author. 
We take an intense interest in the 
theatre. 
_ Despite the fact that our country is 
so abundantly rich in material await- 
ing dramatic treatment, we have only 
a small coterie of able native dramat- 
ists. We have a great number of am- 
bitious authors with a fine gift for 
writing bright and meaning dialogue, 
with skill for defining character, and 
with sufficient understanding to in- 
vestigate interesting themes, but most 
of them—nearly all of them—lack a 
sense of the theatre. They have not 
the technical ability needed to com- 
bine their subject, their characters 
and their dialogue into the dramatic 
form. 
Granting that our environment is 
prolific in the suggestion of subjects - 
ripe for serious or satirical treatment, 
that there is nothing in which the 


"metropolitan public is more deeply in- 


terested than in the theatre, and re- 
calling that in no other branch of lit- 
erary endeavor are riches and fame 
so quickly acquired, why is it our na- 
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‘tive drama is not more abundant and 
‘more important? ‘The reason ts that 
those who might be writing plays 
thave not been taught how. 

_ Wouldn't it be a glorious thing if 
. this newly formed Drama League of 
America could change all this? How 
to do it is a great problem. But could 
not this league interest some of our 
great philanthropists whe are ever 
seeking new means for advancing ed- 
‘ucation, and have them endow an in- 
®Stitution for the training of the future 
writers for our stage? Several of our 
colleges maintain departments of dra- 
matic literature in which some at- 
tempt is made to supply this training, 
ut, generally, it is desultory and su- 
_ -perficial. 

This league, composed as it is of 
| ‘thousands, and as it will be, of tens of 
4 thousands of cultured women, would 
| ‘not appeal in vain for the establish- 

















needs to be made known to those able 
to give, that the theatre not only re- 
flects our time but helps give the time 
its tone and culture. The first prin- 
ciple of the’ theatre is entertainment, 
of course, but nothing that occupies 
so much of our time and our interest 
can fail either to benefit or harm us, 
according to the nature of the enter- 
tainment we find in it. Philanthropists 
can be made to see that, and to realize 
what a marvelous engine for good the 
drama may be, how vital it is, how 
conducive to thought, how fail of in- 
Spiration, how splendid a guide to 
right living and fine living. 

Take, for instance, a powerfal ex- 
posure of official corruption, as pre- 
sented in “The Fourth Estate,” Mir. 
Patterson's fime play. Surely that play 
made people ponders Why -not hhave 
more plays of that stamp? There are 
Many newspaper men, familiar with 

_ conditions vital to our people, who 
could write plays teeming with dra- 
matic interest and filled with instruc- 
tion, if they only were familiar with 
















THE NEED OF DRAMATISTS 


ment of such an institution. It only * 


‘the process of play construction. We 
frequently encounter a new author 
‘who combines intelfigence, insight, 
and a theatrical sense with an ac- 
quired knowledge of the demands of 
the theatre. A promising young Gram- 
atist springs up fike Tom Barry, 
the author of “The Upstart,” a de- 
lightful comedy charmingly played by 
Mr. Wesley and a splendid company. 
Or there comes an author Tike A. E. 
Thomas, who wrote “Her Husband's 
Wife,” or Mr. Patterson, or Mr. Shel- 
don with his “The Nigger,” a play 
possessing fine dramatic qualities, or 
Mr. Smith with his “The Fortune 
Hunter.” 

But they appear too infrequently. 
‘The passing season has brought for- 
ward several promising young au- 
thors, but if we had an institution de- 
voted entirely to the training of dram- 
atists, would not the crop of new- 
comers be greater? They would come 
—young men alive to the fine material 
at hand and capable of treating it hu-* 
morously or seriously, as their incli- 
nation might dictate. They could give 
us something worth while and drive 
from the stage the salacious French 
farces now employed by some man- 
agers to keep their theatres open. 

I think that in its effort to benefit 
the stage the league could do nothing 
finer than to.sponsor a plan for the 
development of dramatists. If the es- 
tablishment of an institution such as 
I have mentioned is not easily pos- 
sible, other jess effective ways of go- 
ing about it might be found. A fund 
might be created for the partial sup- 
port, amd to pay for the instruction, of 
earnest and honest young authors 
who need aid and instruction. Skilled 
collaboraters, whose association with 
novices would be the best instruction, 
anight be supplied out of such a fund. 

The league might invite untried 
aspirants to submit plays and guaran- 
tee them aid in shaping their works 
for final offer to the producing man- 
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agers. Or the league might arrange 
-with the leading managers to have 
them recommend for instruction 
‘promising writers who have interest- 
-ed the managers but who have had 
no greater success than that. Syste- 
matic training such as a college would 
afford is the very best training and 
it would be productive of the finest re- 
sults, but even occasional ‘training, 
such as would come through the intel- 
ligent criticism and revision of manu- 
scripts, through expert direction in 
laying out a play, would tend to have 
the right effect. A mere desire for 
more good plays will not bring them, 
but a strong demand for them, backed 
by an effort to help supply them, will 
bring them. But I hope for a school 
for dramatists. 

~The New Theatre is pledged in a 
way to foster untried authors. I doubt 
not that Mr. Ames and the directors 
of the theatre would consider favor- 
ably a proposition to produce some of 
._ the most promising plays by students 
of such an institution. Moreover, if 
the school were located in New York, 
I believe the directors would allow 
small bodies of students to attend the 
rehearsals at The New Theatre and 


there get practical knowledge of the 
workings of the theatre. The New 
Theatre appreciates the need of new 
plays and knows they must come — 


from new writers. I am told that — 


nearly 4,000 plays were submitted to 
the theatre during its first season, 
Only two new plays, “The Cottage in © 
the Air” and “The Nigger” were pro- 
duced from manuscript. Does not that 


argue the need of highly trained au- 


thorship, instead of chance author- — 
ship? The commercial managers © 
would render every assistance, I am 
sure, to further any project that would 

promise to increase the ranks of the _ 
capable dramatic authors. 

“The play’s the thing.” We of the 
theatre who suffer the results of fail- 
ure, and profit and exult in the suc- 
cessful achievements of the stage, are, 
perhaps, more deeply conscious of the 
potency of the Shakespearean truism 
than are any other people. We must 
have good plays. We prefer them to 
be native works, dealing with the very 
life of which we are a part. 
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No. VI.—WHEN THE CAT ACT CAME TO TOWN 
Copyright, 1910, by HELEN GREEN 

IN a cat act git rooms, mum?” Susy, an’ I dunno why yuh lack the 
inquired Susy the slavey. or’nary sense to tell whoever’s got 
Mrs. de Shine was in the kit- ’em so,” she answered. “No, they 

chen, superintending things gener- kinnot.” 
ally. “He says he'll pay high—he’s 
“Yer well aware this aint no zoo,’ “fraid of takin’ ’em to a place not 
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recommended like this was by per- 
formers,” said Susy. “He looks like 
he’s got money, all right.” 

“Appearances kin be very decevin’, 
as the dear knows I got cause to 
know. Still, bein’ summer, an’ so 
many laggin’ behind in 
their board—well, I'll go 
talk to him. I aint gotta 
give in ‘less I . wantta,” 
decided the landlady. 

A small man in a gray 
suit and a panama hat 
was in the hall. He wore 
spectacles, pushed far 
down on his nose, and 
Stared at her over them. 

“Good day, ma’am. I’m 
Levine—Levine’s Per- 
forming Cats, you know, 
I guess you’ve heard of 
the act.” 

“They aint much gits 
past me in the vodeveel 
field,” she said. 

Then she smiled en- 
couraginglye 

Levine explained that 
his twelve cats would be 
no trouble to anyone. He 
needed one room for him- 
self, and one for the ani- 
mals. “They got to have 
plenty milk, oysters, fish an’ liver. 
Taint a case of skimpin’ as to the 
Money, ‘cause what I want is nice 
treatment. You'll git to love every one 
of ’em ‘fore they’ve been in the house 
a day,” he said almost with a purr. 

“TI don’t hardly feel I’m doin’ proper 
by my reg’lar payin’ guests in 
admittin’ a animal turn,” said she, 
hesitatingly ; “I git the most perticler 
class of artists, yunno.” 

“They wont never be offended by 
_ my cats. They’re trained to keep se- 
cluded, an’ they do,” he urged. 

Prices were discussed, and after a 
high rate had been eagerly accepted 
by Levine, the deal was concluded. 

“A’course they aint to be let have 
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the run of the halls,” she 
“which I hope you wont expect it,” 
Levine said he was satisfied bce: 
any rules she made. : 
“They live in their baskets, you ce, 
and I only keep ’em in a room so 
wont be stole,” he added, 
“By puttin’ ’em in a 
soot in the fourth: floor 
rear, nobody kin object, 
’cause they wont be out, 
ceptin’ fur shows,” she 
said, affably. ’ 
“We aint workin’, be 
ginnin’ Monday. Rest a 
week till I get all my con- 
tracts fixed, an’ then we're 
off to Yurup for the Moss- 
Stoll time,” he explained, 
The cats arrived on 
Sunday in six ornate bas- 
kets, with latticed ends to 
admit air. : 
Levine was along, and ~ 
he seemed excited. : 
“Just got a cable my 
wife’s sick in London, 
ma’am, an’ I’m goin’ to 
to sail in the mornin’, 
leavin’ my young man to 
bring the act an’ finish my. 
business here. It breaks 
up my plans, but can’t be 
helped, ani’ I feel they'll be safe here 
with you.” 


LEVINE 


“T'll give the pore dollings a moth- 


er’s care,” promised the landlady, 
“bein’ as I got my own Fido—he’s a 
white poodle, an’ affectionater’n any ~ 
child—I realize full well how any | 
animals requires kind treatment ~ 
Yuh’ve agreed very pleasant as to 
their board, an’ jest yuh go on that) — 
ship perf’ly fearless.” 

“It takes a weight off my mind,” ae 
sighed. 

Susy was already peeping in at a 
big Maltese, who playfully stuck out 
a paw. 

“Oh, lookit, mum! Aint he the cun- 


. nin’ one?” cried the slavey. 
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“They wont scratch you an’ you'll © 


find they respond awful quick to pet- 
 tin’,” said their owner. 

The assistant was a yellow haired 

German youth. He carried the baskets 
upstairs, two at a time, depositing 
them carefully on the floor. A gener- 

ous meal of liver and milk was imme- 
diately served. 

The entrance of the cats was ef- 
fected so quietly that 
none of the boarders 

ere aware of their fe- 
line neighbors until 
Monday, when Levine 
had departed. 

“I never in all my 
born days heard such a 
caterwauling as went 
on outside this house 
last night,” said Pansy 
Ziliphone of the Eight 
Musical Ziliphones. 

Henry Ziliphone de-' 
clared he had been un- 
able to snatch an hour’s. 
undisturbed sleep. 

“I throwed all I 
could ketch up down at 
’em,” he said. 

“It seems queer, for 
we've had very little 
annoyance from cats 
here,” observed Mrs. Mangle of The 
Mangles Four. 

“Pop went down to the yard an’ 
they wasn’t one in sight, but they kep’ 
on jus’ the same, didn’ they, pop?” 
Said Little Minnie Mangle. 

Mrs. de Shine exchanged glances 
with Susy. 

“A little ground glass or pizen’d 
Settle the hash of them yowlers. I 
killed six onct when I lived in Har- 
lem,” -ferociously observed the Prop- 
erty Man. 

“How kin yuh speak so, like yuh 
was a fiend at heart; Mista John- 
Son?” the landlady exclaimed, shud- 
dering, “Yuh sha’n’t do no sech a 
thing!” 


MR, SCHMALTZ 
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“I couldn’t play a note if I was 
made nervous like I am now, an’ peo- 
ple can’t get their rest with a noise 
like that goin’ on,” said Pansy’ Zili- 
phone warmly. 

“An ammonia gun would make” em. 
sick,” suggested Mr. Mangle. 

“Oh, pop, lemme shoot it when you 
git it?” begged Little Minnie. 

As soon as she could, the land- 
lady motioned Susy_ to 
a conference in the 
kitchen. 

“It’s a fact they. done 
a hull lotta cryin’, an’ 
without doubt that aint 
the last of it,” she 
whispered. “Did yuh 
ever hear tell of any 
way of quietin’ cats?” 

“Only by beltin’ ‘em 
with sumpin’,” replied 
the slavey, with a 
snicker. “I seen Mista 
Mangle goin’ to the 
yard, ‘cause first I[ . 
thought ‘twas burglars 
an’ got up to look out, 
an’ then he stepped on 
a broken box with his 
bare foot, an’ begin a 
cussin’ fearful, an’ 
huntin’ ’em with a 
stick, All the time they was all set- 
tin’ on their winder-sill howlin’ away 
—but he looked the wrong way.” 

The landlady chuckled. 

“The cats is paid in advance an’ 
that’s more’n the Mangles Four ever 
done, so let him kick. I kin stand em 
fur a week, an’ I guess the rest has 
gotta. It’s my house.” 

Levine’s assistant, Mr. Schmaltz, 
said he couldn’t stop his charges. 
They always yowled if it was moon- 
light. He informed his hostess that he 
proposed to make a farewell visit to 
his family in Hoboken, as the Euro- 
pean tour might last many months. If 
satisfactory, he would send his young 
brother Heine over to guard the cats, 





and return in time to pack everything. 


for Saturday, his sailing date. 

“As yuh please. S’long as Heine be- 
haves like a gelmun, I suttenly have 
no complaint,” Mrs. De Shine assured 
hini. 

Heine was sixteen,-and not overly 
enthusiastic about the cat business. 
He spent his time and pocket money 
at Huber’s Museum, a block away, 
and the moving picture shows along 
Fourteenth Street. But he gave the 
cats their meals, and apparently was 
devoted to his brother’s interests. 

“Only I don’t lof a cat as I lof a 
dog,” he said smilingly. 


“But them’s a lovely outfit of 


pussies, though pers’nally I purfur 
‘ dawgs also,” said the landlady; “they 
must be trained wonderful. I wisht I 
cud see the tricks. Kin yuh put ’em 
through?” 

_ Heine was equally unfamiliar with 
the talented cats. Little Minnie and 
Baby Theodore Mangle, the infant 
prodigy, in prying about the house, 
located Levine’s apartments. This 
solved the mystery of the serenades. 

“It’s jest a matter of a few days, 
ladies an’ gelmun, an’ bein’ as it aint 
often*I ast a favor, I guess yuh kin 
bear it,” said the landlady, when re- 
proached by the musical Ziliphones. 

“Foxy, aint you? Knowed it was 
them all the time,” said the Property 
Man. “Git ’em out an’ -” us a per- 
formance, Maggie!” 

“I wudn’t dare. They’re so dretful 
valuable, an’ him not bein’ present 
himself—no, it aint to be thought of,” 
she told him. 

“Can’t we play with ’em if we don’t 
open the door?” asked Little Min- 
nie. 

“Well, I see no harm ef yuh stay 


__ inside,” said the landlady indulgently, 


“but mind yuh don’t hurt ’em.” 

Baby Theodore yearned to be chief 
feeder, so Heine portioned out the 
provender, and allowed the juvenile 
Mangles to preside at meal times. 
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On Thursday morning Baby Theo- 
dore, summoned by §his mother, 
rushed downstairs, leaving the door 
open. Fido, the fat poodle, had been 
lurking outside for hours, panting for 
a chance at the tabbies within. He 
sent forth one joyous yelp, and dart- 
ing forward, set upon a mild gray cat 
who was slowly lapping milk. Bark. 
ing furiously, Fido attacked first one 
and then another, leaving a trail of 
spilled milk in his wake. The out- 
raged cats, unsheathing sharp claws, 
gave him spirited battle. The gra 
hooked a claw in the yielding pink of 
Fido’s hide, while a Persian beset him 
in the réar. 

The agonized wails of her pet 
startled Mrs. de Shine out of a cozy- 
nap. Late-rising boarders dashed out 
of bed, threw on odd garments, and 
swiftly ascended to the fourth floor, 

Fido had freed himself as the land- 
lady reached. the door. Blinded by 
scratches, he ran past her, followed by 
eleven cats. The twelfth, being crafty, 


stayed behind to absorb the milk of : = 


his mates. 

“Susy! Help! Ketch ’em fur gra- 
cious sake! The front door’s open! 
Oh, they’ve killed my angel baby 
dawg!” screamed the landlady. 

Little Minnie resolutely slammed 
the main door, but not until two cats 
had escaped to the street. Susy, Mrs. 
Mangle, the Cook County Comedy 
Four, and the Sisters de Gashe, pur- 
sued the others. Someone secured 
Fido, restoring him, much bruised, to 
his weeping mistress. 

“Where’s that triflin’ raskil of a 
Heine?” she demanded. “Aint yuh 
saw him? ’Cause he’s gotta go git 
them back!” 

“It was two grays beat it!” shrieked 
Little Minnie in the hall below, “I'm 


holdin’ a yella, an’ he’s scratchin’ me ~ 


awf 

“y ads had it happen for untold 
gold,” said Mrs. de Shine, with a 
piteous sniffle. “Gimme my hat this 
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While, with Little Minnie, she 
searched the streets and alleys, cats 
were leaping from second story win- 
dows, running along a skylight, and 
landing, wild eyed and meowing from 
fright, in the back yard. They hid in 
ash cans in the shed, arfd invaded the 
cellar, and when rescuers arrived, fled 
further into gloomy corners and re- 
fused to be enticed from these 
cobwebby refuges. Six were 


They’ promptly left it by 

_ Springing from the window to a roof 
| opposite, and made off, with a block 
of chimneys to hide behind. © 

All day Mrs. de Shine and such ar- 
‘tists as. were not “working” that 
‘week, toiled over the roofs, stared 
hopefully into chimneys, and caused 
“residents to look out of trap doors 
and demand the reason of the tramp- 
ling over their heads. 
“Well, what luck? Got ’em all?” 
' shouted Mr. Mangle, entering the hall 
just before dinner. 

“Oh, pop, every single one’s went,” 
retorted Little Minnie. 

Dull despair had seized on Heine. 


%\) 
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He dared not notify his brother, and 
his mentality was not equal to con- 
ceiving new plans for the recovery of 
the educated -dozen. 

“Kin he make me pay damages?” 
quavered the landlady, as‘she handed 
beef stew about: “What’s the lawr on 
them affairs?” 

“You aint responsible,” replied 
Johnny Trippit, the buck dancer. “It’s 
that assistant. What right’d he have 
to go leavin’ ’em, anyway?” 

“I believe they could jail him fur 
neglect—or sumpin’,” observed the 
Property Man. 

Susy, who was serving potatoes, 
suddenly halted with the platter peril- 
ously near Trippit’s head, crying: 

“Hark! Aint that one of ’em?” 

“Meow! Meow, Meeeocow!” 

The sound came from the air shaft, 
on which the dining-room window 
opened. 

“Ef it only is!” breathed the land- 
lady. 

Susy hastened out. They heard a 
door slam, then her voice enticingly, 
calling: 

“Come, kitty! kitty, kitty, kitty!” 

“I got two of ’em, mum!” she ex- 
ulted five minutes later. 

A struggling gray cat was under 
each arm. Mrs. de Shine thankfully 
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conveyed them to a basket, locking 
the top to prevent further mishaps. 

“Why, sure, soon’t it’s dark they'll 
all be back,” said the Property Man. 

"But the cats remained away. The 
assistant, telephoned for by the an- 
guished Heine, hustled from Hobok- 
en to learn the worst: 

“I’m scared to cable him,” he fal- 
tered. “Mebbe I yoost better go on 

~ der ship, und take what’s left. Then I 
tell him when I see him. So, I don’d 
lost my vork.” 

“I trust yuh’ll make it plain the 
trouble which was tuck by me, fur I 
seldom put in a similar day,” said the 
landlady. “Moreover. I’m goin’ to 
write him myself. Rec’lect yuh’d 
oughta been here, ’stead of galivantin’ 
the dear knows where.” 

. Just when the assistant, despite a 
bold front, was privately considering 
suicide, Baby Theodore, on Friday 
night, found a nest of cats in the shed. 

“They was meowin’ like everything, 
an’ Teddy snuck up on ’em, an’ then 
he got me, an’ lookit!” bragged Little 
Minnie. 


She was staggering under the 


weight of a skirtful of squirming cats. 
The assistant came near fainting, so 
relieved was he. The Property Man 
unloaded Minnie, while Susy tumbled 
the baskets downstairs. The Educated 
Cats were popped in, and a great act 
saved to vaudeville. 


“What you doin’ out there?” in- 
‘quired Susy from the kitchen win- 
dow. : - 

Little Minnie and Baby Theodore 
were in the yard, laughing uproarious- 
ly over some object out of Susy’s 
visual range. 

“We're teachin’ a kitty to jump,” 


-~ feplied Little Minnie. 
“Do come an’ thee him, Thusy !” in- 


vited Theodore. “I’m goin’ to have 
him fur mine!” 

“No, you aint, neither—I seen him 
first!” argued his sister. 


Susy came forth, and observed | 
dingy, gray cat, who unconcernedly 


_jumped in and out of a ring made by 


Minnie’s arm. 
“Any cat’ll do that,” she asserted, 
But this seemed a very superior 


beast. A ladder was leaning against 


the shed. He moved ‘toward it, 
mounted nimBly, and descended by 
winding in an out of the rungs. 
“Like a ‘trick one;” marveled Susy, 
“Gee, he’s fine. Mebbe he’s lost, eh?” 
“He’s dwefful dirty,” complained 
Baby Theodore. “Made Teddy all 
thmelly. Le’s take him in an’ wash — 
him. Will uth?” 
Susy provided a pail, and the new 
cat, obviously impatient with the pro- 
ceeding, was thoroughly bathed. 
Next day a soiled yellow cat wan- 
dered into the kitchen, where he was 
fed. He appeared disinclined to leave, 
The landlady, greatly amused, 
watched Little Minnie trying to per- 
suade this one to “jump through.” 
The gray cat unexpectedly performed. 
Instantly, the yellow imitated him. 
“Cats is really very smart, mum,” 
said Susy. “We had a tom to home 
done ten or twelve tricks.” 
“I kinnot remember havin’ much to 
do with ’em, ceptin’ how'they’d lay by 
the fire a hull lot,” said the landlady 
interestedly. “I b’lieve all animals got 
brains, however. It takes summon 


. who knows how to bring the sense 


out. Sposin’ we jest keep the both of 
these?” 

“Oh, goody!’ applauded Little 
Minnie. “Me’n Teddy’ll feed. ’em an’ 
be the trainers.” 

More cats appeared. 3 
“They’s a puffict plague of ’ 
which, while a couple’s well ‘nough 
in their ways, a party kinnot be et 
outa house an’ home by ’em,” was 

Mrs. de Shine’s decision. 

“I can’t understand where they 
come from,” said Mrs. Mangle, won- 
deringly. “Minerva says they are quite 
clever, too.” 





The Property Man, Mr. Mangle, 
d Trippit, after seeing the first ar- 


freshment a block away, and guf- 
' fawed together. 
“You spring it on her,” said Trippit. 


“J will if I kin keep from laffin’-- 


“while I’m doin’ it,” responded the 
Property Man. 
_ They went home together. 
landlady was in the parlor, where 
' Susy was hanging curtains. 


The 4 


a 
' 


“Say, Maggie, old gal, why don’t — 


you educate them cats an’ put ’em 
inter vodeveel?” began the Property 
Man. . 

“That’s the type gits the big coin,” 
said Trippit. 

“Many’s the time I regretted not 
startin’ a dorg an’ pony tabloid cir- 
cus. It’d been easier an’ better paid,” 
said Mr. Mangle. 

“But I got absolutely no knowledge 
of how yuh prepare ’em fur stage,” 
said she. 

The idea was attractive, as the 
three presented it. She asked ques- 
tions. “Is it easy, bookin’ one of ’em?” 

“Sure; cinch,” replied Trippit. 

“A few gilt stools, an’ so on—that’s 
all the props Levine had,” said the 
Property Man. “He played our show- 
shop twict.” : 

“An’ what did his cats do?” 

“Tight rope walkin’ for one thing, 
an’ lowered from the wings in a 
basket with six white doves—don’t 
you remember him carryin’ the doves 
with his sootcase when he went out 
that day?—showin’ how cats an’ 
birds’ll mix. Then tog ’em up in little 
pants an’ coats, an’ dresses, fur the 
waltz. Oh, there’s a lot of junk, an’ 
they can’t git it all learnt in a minute, 
but with three or four hundert a week 
Salary, aint it worth while experi- 
mentin’ ?” 

__ “I been swearin’ I’d can the board- 
gar game fur months, an’ now I 
will, ef they only turn out like 
think!” she said delightedly. ion 


FIDO, BLINDED BY 
SCRATCHES, WAS 
FOLLOWED BY 
ELEVEN CATS 


“Then grab on to all that drops in. 
That way you'll soon have enough,” 
advised Trippit. 

To the anger of the young Mangles, 
their playmates were taken from 
them, for the Property Man an- 
nounced that it was a bad plan to al- 
low too many persons to handle the 
animal actors, 

“Bill ’em as ‘De Shine’s Feline Mar- 
vels’,” said Trippit. “It’s got a nice 
sound, an’ it means sumpin’ to light 
on a ketchy title.” 

“It’s amazin’ how rapid they learn. 
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‘THOSE ARE MY CATS,” HE HOWLED 


All of ’em climbs the ladder, an’ in 
two hours I learnt the hull nine to 
walk on the clothes-line,” said the 
landlady, two days after beginning 
the training. 

“Oh, they’re quick as a flash,” said 
the Property Man, grinning. 

“Tt takes all me noive to look her in 
the map when she’s talkin’,” he 
chuckled, later. 

“T think I otighta git a lotta credit 
fur doin’ what I have in seven days 
an’ one evenin’. They’re the same as 
ready to go on now,” she said one 
night. “Do yuh feel like lookin’ at a 
purformance? I’d like to git yer opin- 
ion, fur I know yuh wont mind speak- 
fin’ out ef it aint what it oughta be.” 

After the cats had repeated their 
tricks twice, with Mr. Mangle, the 
Cook County Comedy Four, Trippit, 
and the Property Man for an audi- 
ence, she was encouraged to book 
them at once. Mr. Mangle interviewed 
an agent, who, anxious to get a nov- 
elty before it was snapped at by a 
rival, telephoned an appointment. 
The Property Man hurriedly put to- 
gether several sightly “props.” 

“T'll fit you out swell before you 
open,” he said. 

The cats were indeed remarkable. 
They “waltzed” on a rope stretched. 
across the parlor, mingled with some 
pigeons procured by the Property 
Man as if their ancestors had not cast 
covetous green eyes on all winged 


two by two, went up again in 
the same formation, and end 
ed by five minutes of jumping 
through paper hoops. Only 
two persistently missed their 
cues. 

“Are they yours?” asked the 
agent. 

“T’ve teached ’em all yuh see ~ 
entirely alone,” said the land- 
lady, proudly. 

. The Property Man did his 
best to stifle a laugh, but the landlady 
noticed it and turned on him suddenly, 

“Why do yuh keep a hootin’ an’ 
laffin’ like a idjit, Mista Johnson?” 
she rebuked severely. “Every time 
yuh see ’em yuh carry on the same, 
I purceive nothing funny in a lady 
possessin’ the nut to do a little fancy 
trainin’.” 

He apologized profusely. 

“How lIong will it run?” asked the 
agent. 

“Bout twenty minutes,” said she. 

“I can give you four weeks in New 
York, and four on the road, to begin 
on,” he offered. “That’s going some 
with an untried turn like this, but 7 
be frank. You got a good act, and 
when it’s dressed pretty, itll be a 
great one for the women and chil- 
dren.” 

“It kin, I think, be called refined at 
all stages, which my name shall not 
be connected with nothing not gen- 
teel,” she remarked. 

“Believe me, you landed hard, 
Maggie,” said the Property Man, 
when the agent was gone. “Look how 
performers got to climb stairs fur 
months, beggin’ agents to give ’em 
jest a try-out in Noo York.” 

“I rekernize I’m fortunit,” she an- 
swered, “an’ I owe it to yuh three gel- 
mun for puttin’ me hep to it. It 
wudn’t a’ come inta my head, by my- 
self.” 

The “Feline Marvels” were the talk 





~ 

the Maison de Shine. 

h boarder had “to 

ar the tale. 

“T s’pose I’ve allus 
had a sorta hypnotic 
: er over animals, 
" put I only now realized 
it,” Mrs. de Shine said 
“modestly. 

It was the second 

formance of “De 

Shine’s Feline Mar- 
vels” at an up-town 
vaudeville theatre. Be- 
ing a Monday night a 
great crowd was there. 
Mrs. de Shine wore a 
black lace ‘evening 
gown. Trippit had in- f 
Sisted that 

white tights 

and a _ purple 

hussar jacket, 

with gold 

boots, could 

not be improv- 

ed on in the 

matter of cos- 

tume, but. the 

Property Man — 
differed. “Low neck, an’ a train— 
taint like it was horses,” he argued. 
“Cats are gentle, see?” 

“Anyway, I wudn’t devote a seck- 
ind thought to the tights, for I must 
an’ allus shall remember my position 
in the theatrical world,” said the land- 
lady firmly. 

The cat act “closed” the bill be- 
Cause it was showy and required a 
“full stage.” It had received much ap- 
plause at the matinee, and aside from 
a natural nervousness, the fair trainer 
had been entirely herself. 

At 10:40 she was in the first en- 

trance, with a white dove fastened to 
each snowy shoulder. The doves 
looked well, and were to be used 
_ later. The cats meowed cheerfully in 
the hands of Trippit, who was “rest- 
ing,” and was thus enabled to render 
valuable assistance. 
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THEY CLIMBED A LIGHT, GILDED LADDER IN A ROW 


“My, to think of me bein’ behind 
the foots again after all these years,” 
she whispered, as a sketch team 
bowed their thanks before the drop. 

“I bet you stick with it. You got a 
gold mine in ’em,” said Trippit, heart- 
ily. “There’s your music. On you go!” 

The Feline Marvels were decorous- 
ly climbing the gilt ladder when a 
small man, wearing spectacles and a 
panama hat, galloped down the center 
aisle. In vain ushers pursued him, as 
angered onlookers asked what he 
meant by smashing by like that. 

“Those are my cats!” he howled. 
“My cats, and she stole em! Here, 
Spotty! Here Nero, Marie, Goldie! 
Kitty—kitty—kitty !” 

The yellow.cat, midway up the lad- 
der, paused and turned to look. The® 
man, on the edge of the orchestra pit, 
made a hissing sound, and at that all 
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the cats, disregarding Mrs. de Shine’s 
frantic commands, tumbled from the 
ladder and raced to him. 

_ “Mista Levine, how dare yuh roon 
‘my act, yuh jealous devil!” shouted 
the landlady. “These here is cats: I 
ketched an’ taught with my own 
hands, ‘cause I’m hyphotic with ani- 
mals.” 

Levine stared up at her, his mouth 
open. The red of honest indignation 
‘was plain despite her make-up. 

“What'd you send me them bunk 
cats fur?” he exclaimed; “keepin’ 
mine to use yourself, an’ me consid- 
erin’ you a lady?!’ 

The landlady heard that much be- 
fore she fell against the gilt ladder. 
Trippit caught her. She had fainted. 

The curtain was rung down. Le- 
vine clambered over the rail of a box, 
reaching the stage by a door in the 
fear. 

She had quite revived when he ap- 


peared. 
He heard her moan! 


“His cats all the time, an’ me, pore 
fool, s’posin’ it was all ’cause I had 
brains!” ; 

“This here’s Johnson’s fault,” con- 
fided Trippit to a sympathetic acro 
bat. “He knowed it from the jump,” 

Levine was explaining how the 
roof cats had got him hissed from a 
London stage. There had been but 
two of his original cast. 

“She’s got the other ten—I dunno 
where the two ringers come from,”he 
said. “So anyway I got the next boat — 
back, an’ don’t I run into her billin’ 
outside as I come past to-night!” 

“Take. ’em!” gasped the landlady, 
struggling to her feet. “I swear I 
didn’t know it!” 

“Sure you didn’t,” said Levine 
soothingly, “I can see that now.” 

“TI—do yuh desire yer rooms back?” 
she sobbed. | 

“Fil be pleased to have mine, 
ma’am,” said Levine. “But the cats 
are goin’ to a safety deposit vault!” 








'MR. ANDREWS has for many years been a close, anal 
on the various readings of the Bard of Avon’s works. 


and is an authori 











ical student of Shakespeare, 
Some of the 


peculiarities he points out are very interesting. 


I—Shakespeare’s Actors 
ROBABLY more can be gathered 


concerning the Elizabethan actors 
from Hamlet's remarks on the sub- 
" ject than from any other Shakespearean 
passages. 

It is after the first mention of the 
‘players coming to Elsinore that Hamlet 
observes : 


The clown shall make those laugh 
whose lungs are tickled o’ the sere, 


referring to the well-established comic 
actors of the time. 

Doubtless Shakespeare inserted many 
of his comic scenes. and speeches as a 
concession to these clowns, the grave-° 
diggers’ scene in Hamlet being a nota- 
ble example. Compelled either to recog- 
nize such comedians or to risk having 
them interpolate into his plays imper- 
tinent divertissement of their own 
manufacture, Shakespeare, master that 
he was, made a virtue of necessity and 
an opportunity of a limitation in ren- 
dering the humorous a perfect foil for 
the tragic element—perhaps nowhere 
More remarkably than in this church- 
yard scene. 


And let those that play your clowns 
speak no more than is set down for 


them, for there be of them that will 

themselves laugh, to set on some quan- 

tity of barren spectators to laugh, too; 
though, in the meantime, some necessary 
question of the play be then to be con- 

sidered: that’s villainous, and shows a 

most pitiful ambition in the fool that, 

uses it. : 

So the Bard of Avon registered his 
protest against an abuse he probably 
felt keenly. We may reasonably think 
of Dick Tarleton, or perhaps Kill 
Kempe, creating the rdle cf the First 
Clown, as we may attribute to Richard 
Burbage that first Hamlet, “fat and 
scant of breath.” 

As for the “children of Paul’s,” the 
players’ chief competitors in Eliza- 
bethan days: 

There is, sir, an aéry of children, little 
eyases, that cry out on the to of ques- 
tion, and are most tyrannica"'y’ clapped 
for’t: these are now the fashion, and so 
berattle the common stages—so they call 
them—that many wearing rapiers are 
afraid of goose-quills and dare scarce 
come thither. 


It was these choristers of St. Paul’s 
that succeeded where older actors 
failed, that remained popular in London 
while the “Tragedians of the city” 
traveled “owing to the inhibition” that 
came “by means of the late innovation.” 


But these “little eyases” were to “grow © 
7 Pp 
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_ selves to common players” and replen- 
ish the stage. 

As Shakespeare takes this opportun- 
ity to satirize the abuses of the Eliza- 
bethan stage, so the players in “Ham- 
let” probably burlesqued the tragic his- 
trionism of the time. 

So we find Hamlet offended 

to the soul to hear a robustious, periwig- 

pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to 

very rags, to split the ears of the ground- 
lings who for the most part are capable 
of nothing but inexplicable dumb shows 

‘and noise; 
and ridiculing those players that: 

‘Neither havitg the accent of Christians 

nor the gait of Christian, pagan, nor 

“man; have so strutted and bellowed that 

I have thought some of nature’s journey- 

men had made men and not made them 

= they imitated humanity se abomi- 
nably. 


And so presently we have Homlet 
crymg, 


Begin, murderer; pox, 
damnable faces, and begin. 
Some of them strutted and ranted 

and made damnable faces then, and 
Shakespeare railed at them roundly. He 
himself was no second-rate player — 
although the Ghost and Adam are the 
Only parts he is known to have taken— 
if he could put into practice the theo- 
ries he expounded in Hamiet’s “ad- 
vice.” 
It would be quite wrong to decry 
Elizabethan acting, by°asserting that it 
was merely giving mouth to set speech~ 
es, since we have the names of cer- 
tain players celebrated for their identi- 
fication with particular rdles which they 
were supposed to have rendered per- 
fectly— Burbage and Lowin and Joseph 
Taylor with Hamlet, for example. 
Here is a tribute written after Bur- 
bage’s de..-h: 
He’s gone, and with him what 2 world 
are dead, 
Friends ahaa and what a blank in- 
stead ; 
Take him for all in all, he was a man 
Not to be matched, and no age ever can. | 
No more young Hamlet, though but scant 
of breath, 
Shall cry “Revenge” for bis dear father’s 
death 


leave thy 


Oft have I’seen him leap into the grave, 
ang +d the person which he seemed to 


Of the mad lover, with so true ‘ 
e taee I would have sworn he wena : 


Austin Bereton, who for his “ | 
Famous Hamlets,” is said to have a 


tigated the matter carefully, concludes 


that 


se is no record dpeygiene of Lowin's 
aving even so much as i 
character. Joseph Tajies ale pe 
Hamlet, but he did so after Burbage. . 
Downes, in his “Roscius Angelis 
canus,”” says: 
Sir William Davenant havi 
Taylor, of the Bteck-Friacs’ Playsoume ; 
act this part (who was instructed by the 
author Shakespeare), remembered him so 
well that he taught Mr. Betterton in 
every article; which, by his exact per- 
ce, gained the actor esteem and 
reputation. : 
The fact that Shakespeare conceded * 
the comic scenes in his tragedies prob- 
ably indicates, not only that he de 
sired to escape mutilation at the clowns’ 
ruthless hands, but that he desired, first 
of all, to make these plays popular—to 
make them conform to the general de- 
mand which we know to have been very 
strong in the matter of “horseplay.” 
Until recent years there has always 
been much traditional comic business 
connected with the graveyard scene, one 
of the clowns, for instance, removing an 
inordinate number of ‘waistcoats. It is 
worth nothing that, in Elizabethan days, 
this churchyard scene followed almost 
immediately on the death of Ophela, 
with perhaps only a very slight interval 
of music. And, in considering Shakes- 
peare’s actors, especially with regard 
to Hamlet, it is not to be forgotten that 
men or boys imterpreted the rdles of 


- Gertrude and Ophelia, neither one of 


whom has an opportunity, as do many 


of Shakespeare’s women, to counteract s 


this incongruity by appearing disguised 

as a man. After all, as Knight asks, 
What is to provoke the long peals of 
laughter, where the grotesque is gr 4 
subordinate to the solemn and the phil- 
osophical ? 


IIl.—The Music for Hamlet 


OME of the Elizabethan theatres had 
-considerable orchestras, and there 
is not-a little mention of music in 

“ Hamlet.” 
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Tradition is supposed to have tfans- 
itted to us the very music sung by 
Ophelia in Shakespeare’s day. Knight 
“says the authentic copy of these songs 
‘was burned in the Drury Lane fire of 
1812, but that Dr. Arnold noted down 
the airs-from Mrs. Jordan’s recollection 
of them. It was William Linley who 
transcribed the airs of the stanzas com- 
mencing, “To-morrow,” as he 
remembered them to have been exquisi- 
tely sung by Mrs. Forster, when she was 
Miss Field, and belonged to Drury Lane 

Theatre. 

Several of the instruments used in the 
Elizabethan theatre orchestra are men- 
tioned in the early “Hamlet's.” Quarto 
One (line 413) directs “Sound trump- 
éts” to indicate the King’s carousal— 
- that custom 

More honor’d in the breach than in the 
observance. 

The chroniclers tell us that, at great 
banquets in England, when the pledge 
went round and the toast was drunk, 

the same was straight wayes knowne, by 

sound of Drumme and Trumpet, and the 
cannon’s loudest voyce. : 

So we find Hamlet explaining: 

And. as he drains his draughts of Rhen- 


ish down, - 
The kettle-drum and trumpet thus bray 


out 
The triumph of his pledge. 
"The corrected stage-direction is 
A flourish of trumpets, and ordnance 

shot off, within. : oN 

“The cannon’s loudest voyce” is 
scarcely music, but, one may be par- 
.doned for disgressing here to observe 
that, whereas none of the folios direct 
this firmg of ordnance, the 1640 Quarto 
says,.“‘and two pieces go off.” Probably 
the theatre had only two pieces. Ben 
Jonson, in his Erecratiow against Vul- 
can, informs us that the burning of the 
Globe Theatre, in 1613, was caused by 
the discharge of “two chambers.” 

At the end of “Hamlet” for “Maxch 
afar off, and shot within,’ the Folio 
reads “shout.” This is evidently enough 
a misprint, since, three limes farther, 
_ Osric mentions, 

This warlike volley, 

To return to mows moutoms, the 

players in Act II. are welcomed with a 


“Flourish of trumpets within.” Quarto 

One reads: 

-_ The Trempets sound, and the first 
Folio directs a “Flourish for the Players.” 
At the entrance of the King and his 

suite just before the “Murder of ,Gon- 


zago”’ is performed, we find the first — : 


Folio directing : 
Danish March. Sownd a Flourish. 

This was added after the publication 
of the second quarto, and-Mr. Apple- 
ton. Morgan believes it “ 

‘indicates that a regard to the place of 
the dramatic action was beginning to be 
regarded (so runs Mr. Morgan’s Eng- 
lish) as. part of the stage business. 

It at least shows that the Elizabethan 
stage was more particular as to the fit- 
ness of its music than as to the ap- 
propriateness of many other elements 
we should consider much more import- 
ant, Perhaps the “English and French 
marches” directed in First “Henry 
VI.,” Act III., Scene III., were inserted 
at a date as early as that of the second 
quarto of “Hamlet.” 

The “Hoboyes” play for the entrance 
of the “dumbe shew.” And when the 
conscience of the ‘King has driven him 
out of the castle-hall, Hamlet cries: 

Ah, ha! Come, some music! come, the =» 

recorders! 

For if the king like not the comedy, 

Why then, belike, he likes it not, perdy. 

Come, some music! 

Our modern “Hamlet” has no direc- 
tion concerning this music, but, a little - 
farther on, while the Prince is convers- 
ing with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, 
we have: 

Re-enter Players with recorders. 


Later om the first Quarto has: — 
Enter Fortenbrasse, Drumme and Soul- 
diers. t 
Prohably this “drumme” would not. 
have been mentioned had it not been 
layed for the marching “souldiers.” 
But the first Folio says merely : 
Enter Fortinbres with an Armie;- 
and the drum seems to have been 
omitted ever since. The Quarto has an 
interesting direction for the next scene: 


Enter Ofelia playing on a Lute, and 
her ha ingt 


ire downe singing. woe! 
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So, between Ophelia and her presum- 
ably zolian hair, there should have been 
a sufficiency of music at this point. The 
Folio reads: 


Enter Ophelia distracted. 


There is no other music in this scene, 
but, between the various editions, there 
is a good deal of “noyse within.” 

In the final scene the 

Trumpets sound and shot goes off 


when the King drinks to Hamlet ; there 
is.the march “afarreoff” and the march 
within, as Fortinbras and his men ap- 
sproach; and at the last, the wonder- 
fully effective dead march, ended with 
the*peal of ordnance—as the first Folio 
quaintly puts it: 
After the which, a Peale of Ordenance 
are shot off. 


III.—Odd Stage Directions from 
Hamlet 


EVERAL odd and significant mat- 
ters are to be gleaned from a hasty 
glance at the orginal stage direc- 

tions for the play of Hamlet. 
“Asides,” for instance, are usually 
unindicated; one might think the actor 

ingled his secret thoughts indiscrim- 
inately with his spoken words. Before 
the little play, the first quarto gives the 
direction : 

Enter King, Queene, Corambis, and 

other Lords, 

“other lords” evidently including Ho- 
ratio and Ophelia, who are at once in 
the conversation. Most probably this is 

. but one of the many slips which were 

made by the “pirate” who took down 

the piece in shorthand. The direction in 
the Folio, 

"Poures the poyson in his eares. 
‘arouses speculation as to how the féat 
was performed: gravitation would cer- 
tainly prevent the simultaneous. treat- 
ment of the “eares,” while a consecu- 


-* tive treatment must result in a revolv-. 


ing process calculated to awaken the 
most profound sleeper. Why not just 
“eare?” 

The first quarto offers no explanation 
of the manner of Polonius’ death; 
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neither, for that matter, does the first 
folio, which merely directs: * 


Kills Polonius. 


That one of the principal stage-en- 
trances was a door, doubtless iato the 
tiring-house, may be assumed from 
Hamlet’s exclamation anent the Ghosts: 

Look where he goes, even now, out at 
the Portall. 

In the first quarto we find the amus- 
ing discrepancy expressed in these two 
lines : a 

1659. “exeunt all but the king. ; 
1660. king—Gertred, leaue me,” etc. 

“Gertred” does “leaue” him, no 
doubt, though there is no separate exit 
marked for her. 

In the folio, in one instance, we be- 
come aware of the Queen’s presence on 
the stage only through the fact that 
Hamlet is bidding her farewell. : 

And when Fortinbras “with an Ar- 
mie” marched in upon the stage, which — 
an instant before had represented the 
interior of the castle of Elsinore, surely 
the imagination of even the Elizabethan 
audience was .taxed to the utmost to 
realize that here now lay a plain in 
Denmark. If they really ever hung up 
signs to indicate the locale, this cer- 
tainly was a proper moment. 

At line 2944 of the first 
find > 

Exeunt Ophelia,. 


though. evidently, in the slang phrase, 
the poor child was not,so many. ; 

In the first quarto the only stage-di- ~ 
rection concerning the grave-digging 1s_ 
this: 

1936. . . he throwes vp a shouel. 

Of course he might readily have done 
this, yet there is little doubt that it was 
more especially a skull that was thrown 
up by means of the “shouel.” 

The stage-directions for the final 
scene, in both the first quarto and the 
first folio, are especially interesting. In 
the quarto we learn that 


Heere they play; 
presently that 
They play againe; 
Shortly after that: 
Shee drinkes; 


folio, we 
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Again that 
They catch one anothers Rapiers, and 


both are wounded, Leartes falles downe, 
the Queene falles downe and dies; 


And finally that, from no expressed 
cause, 
The king dies; Learics dies; Ham. 
dies. 
The folio tells us how 
In scuffing they change Rapiers; 
how then Hamlet 
Hurts the King; 


and how the 
King dyes; Leartes dyes and Hamlet 
dyes.. 
Considering the bloodshed, like “mo- 
bled queen,” dyes here is good. 
In the first scene of Act I., after “Re- 
enter Ghost,’ Horatio says: 
Stay, illusion. 
In the next lime of the ,1604 quarto 
there is a stage-direction, 
It spreads its arms, 


Sal 


indicating of course the Ghost’s action: | 
The direction, before the Ghost's disap- _ 
pearance, “The cock crows,” is omitted 
in the folios. In the second scene, after 
Enter the King, Queen, Hamlet, ete., 
the corrected folio of 1632 adds, 
The King takes his seat, 


from which we may doubtless argue 
some primitive attempt to make the 


stage suggest the throne-room of a cas- 
tle. 


In the margin of the 1632 folio, after 
the direction “Enter Ghost” there is a 
manuscript note, 


Armed as before. 


And there is the interpolated note 
after Hamlet’s lime, 


Angels and ministers of grace defend 
us (ena 

This is the most minute old stage- 
direction concerning Hamict that we 
have, preserving the exact manmer of 
the originators of the réle, 2 mamner 
which has remained traditional chtefly 
because it is so natural. 























NO ONE is better. qualified to write of stage people who never allow Time to catch up 


with them than Mrs. Annie 


Yeamans, for she is still actively following her profession, 


and seems to have drunk at the fountain of perpetual youth. 


OMEN do not grow old on the 
stage. When they begin to get 
old they cease being actors and 

retire. Therefore to be strictly accu- 
rate one should say that actresses 
never grow old. Some of us remain 


_. im the harness until we have accu- 


mulated a great many years, but that 
does not mean that we are old. 
Though I began acting sixty-five 
years ago, when I was ten years old, 
I do not look upon myself as an old 


woman. We keep young by keeping =~ 
our thoughts young. a 

At the very top of the list of ac- 
tresses who never grow old stands 


Sarah Bernhardt,, the marvelous 
Frenchwoman. She really is the ac- 
tress who will not grow old. Follow- 
ing her the theatre-goer quickly 
places such well known theatrical wo- 
men as Lillian Russell, Maxine El- 
liott, Julia Marlowe, Mrs. Minnie 
Maddern Fiske, Maude Adams, Fritzi 
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eff, Phoebe Davis, Grace George, 

Mrs. Cora Urquhardt Potter (Mrs. 

Brown Potter), Madame Eleanor 

Duse, and scores of others. Some of 

‘these are old in point of years, all of 

them are old in experience, but all of 
them are young in heart. 

The “Divine Sarah” has won her 
title by right of achievement. For 
nearly half a century she has prac- 
tically lived upon the stage. For twen- 
ty-five years she has been among the 
foremost lights in the theatrical firma- 
ment. For at least fifteen years she 
has been the brightest shining and 
the largest luminary in the heavens 
of dramatic art. She was a star of the 
first magnitude when many of her 
present-day rivals were just entering 
her world. She has passed the sixtieth 
milestone on her life’s journey and 
yet she still retains the buoyancy of 
youth, the spirit and ardor and enthu- 
siasm of young womanhood, and last 
—though by no means the least when 
the question of youthful appearance 
is being considered—she still has the 
slenderness of a girl. 

When her last and most sensa- 
tional tour of the United States was 
announced a little over three years 
ago there were many old friends who 
shook their heads in disapproval. It 
had been some years then since they 
had seen Sarah, Even on the occasion 
of her former visit her career had 
been pronounced wonderful, but well- 
rounded and full of years. These 
friends wondered if a woman more 
than sixty years of age could possibly 

_ act the part of a girl or even a young 

woman. And again they shook their 
heads vigorously. It seemed beyond 
human power, they insisted. 

But Bernhardt came. She knew the 
youthful spirit was still hers; she 
knew that her slender body was still 
_in compete subjection to her vital 
mentality; she knew she could repeat 
her former triumphs; she knew that 
sixty years or sixteen years meant 
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nothing to a heart that was young, a 
spirit thoroughly wrapped up in art; 
and she knew that art is always 
young. 

Wiest icheraecont Here is the an- 
swer to that question, the answer that 
she gave herself, just after finishing 
what the audience believed was a 
nerve-racking, physically exhausting 
performance of “Fedora,” her sen- 
tences coming in staccato, laden with 
the wonderful music of her voice: 

“I keep young because I will not 
grow old. I do not grow old because 
I keep my thoughts young. I have not 
the time to grow old. I am too much 
occupied in being young. The days, the 
weeks, the months, the years! Ah! 
They mean nothing—nothing to the 
real artist. It is only the plodder who 
thinks of time as it passes. Time 
means but one thing. Time means just 
this: The opportunity to work, to pre- 
pare for and achieve another artistic 
triumph.” 

I think her answer is the formula 
for perpetual youth. It must be the 
same formula that other actresses use, 
though many of us may not be con- 
scious that we are using it. Study her 
career in the light of that formula and 
here is what we learn. 

Practically all of Bernhardt’s life 
has been passed upon the stage, 
either before the footlights, in her 
dressing-room, rehearsing, or think- 
ing and studying, or planning her 
seasons. All of her life she has 
played the réles of young people. She 
has thus lived almost continually . 
the life. of a young woman. Her world, 
on the stage and off, has been the 
world of youth; she has thought the 
thoughts of youth, felt the emotions 
of youth, loved the loves of youth. 
She has had no time to study, to 
understand, even to think the 
thoughts of age, to feel the emotions 
of age, to contemplate in her mind 
the form and appearance of age. Age 
has been a distant world to her, 
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something not to be reached, some- 
thing that need not be reached, and 
something that need not even be 
thought of. 

In some of the medical books is 
the ‘story of a woman who suf- 
fered a sudden mental shock when 
a girl of eighteen. She was wait- 
ing, clad in her bridal dress, for 
the coming of the bridegroom. In- 
stead came the news that he had 
been killed. All the years after that 
time she lived in the days of her 
happiness, in the days when she was 
expecting the coming of her sweet- 
heart. She never ceased to expect 
him; she never believed that he had 
gone and would never return, and that 
the years were passing. At the age of 
eighty-two she was still a girl of eigh- 
teen in form and face and thoughts. 
The marks of time had been kept 
away because there had been no 
Time, for her. She had remained al- 
ways the expectant girl of eighteen. 

Perhaps Bernhardt’s seemingly per- 
petual youth may be explained on the 
same psychological grounds. She too 
has taken no note of the passing of 
time; she too~has refused to live ex- 
cept as a young woman. The outside 
- world to her has been only a dream, 
with no more reality than our sleep- 
fing dreams have for us. The mimic 
world, with its continual youth, has 
been the worlc of reality for her. 
Even death Bernhardt would make 
youthful. Recently she is reported to 
have denied a report that she would 
shortly retire from the stage, in the 
following words: 

“Retire? Where to? This is my life, 
my world. I shall die here; as I have 
lived here. Perhaps I shall die acting. 
Perhaps I may die when I am acting 


~ death as ‘Camille.’ That would be a. 


glorious ending to my career!” 
There is no actress in America like 
Bernhardt, though. there are some 
who are as old in years, or older, and 
in experience. I am older than she, 


and have been on the stage longer, 
Perhaps outside the theatre I may feel _ 
as young as she does—I know I do 
not feel old. But on the stage our 
lives nave been very different. I be- 
gan playing the parts of old and mid- 
dle-aged women forty years ago when 
“Humpty Dumpty” was put on at the 
Olympic Theatre in New York by 
G. L. Fox in 1870. I have played such 
réles nearly continuously since then, — 
Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske doesn’t 


grow old because, as she says, she has. ~ 
too many other things to do, and that — 


when she finishes doing all the things — 
she has planned to do she may have - 
time to rest and stop and. begin to 
age. 
But that doesn’t tell the whole 
story. Perhaps the most intense ac- 
tress on the American stage to-day, 
Mrs. Fiske has the wonderful faculty 
of being intense and making her au- 
dience see and feel this intensity, 
without at the same time drawing 
heavily upon her emotional powers. 
Mrs. Fiske is essentially an intellec- 
tual actress. Her emotionalism is of 
the mind and not of the heart. She is 
an analyzer of the emotions; she 
studies them from the outside, not 
from the inside; she learns them, 
understands them, and upon this 
knowledge she builds the superstruc- 
ture of her acting by a mental pro- 


cess. The result is that after a seem- 


ingly exhausting performance, such 
as her “Becky Sharp” or “Salvation 


Nell” or “Mary of Magdala,” she is 


not greatly fatigued. She has had 
some vigorous mental exercise, but 
the scientists assure us that the brain 
does not grow old and wear out from 
use—only from non-use. 

The fire of Mrs. Fiske’s acting, in 
its last analysis, is cold, though it 
burns brightly, and is as effective as 
the more emotional kind—frequently 
I have thought it more effective. 

Julia Marlowe’s passivity is a bar- 
rier to age. While she no longer has 
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girlish figure, she is still young 

has a rightful place among the 
actresses who do not grow old. If 
there is such a thing as a burning coal 
' that is not consumed by its own fire, 
_ Miss Marlowe is like it. The years 
_ ghe has spent on the stage, living and 

‘loving in the parts of girls and young 
women, have neither exhausted nor 
diminished the steady glow that 
comes from her artistic heart. 

But Miss Marlowe's youthfulness 
is not retained because there is no life, 
no fire, in her acting. It is retained 
because the fire is fed from an appar- 
ently inexhaustible supply of that 


- elusive thing we call “temperament.” 


She does not advance any such psy- 
chological reason for the permanence 
of her youth. She accepts it more as 
a matter of good fortune and some- 
thing to be grateful for. 

“I stay young because I do not 
worry,” is her explanation. “Because 
lL will not hear things that are apt to 
worry me, will not look at things that 
are disagreeable, will not think un- 


pleasant things. Worry is the princi-. 


pal cause of age. Everybody ought to 
know that and most people do, but 
theré are many of us who do not stop 
the habit.” 

‘Mary Mannering. and Maxine El- 
liott properly belong in the list, of ac- 
tresses who do not grow old. Perhaps 
some day they may wake up with 
gray hair and crow’s-feet and other 
marks of age, but that time seems far 
distant. Unlike Bernhardt, they do 
not stay the march of time by living 
entirely im their stage lives. Each 
seems “naturally” young, and gives 

_the same reason for her youth that 
Miss Marlowe gives: “Don’t worry.” 

But they are quite different from 
Miss Marlowe. Miss Marlowe’s re- 
Sistance to the encroachments of 

worry is what might be called a “pas- 
sive resistance.” Worry takes one look 
at the stone wall of Miss Marlowe’s 
good humor, and then goes off to hunt 
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for another fee. Worry is met by Miss 

ing and Miss Elliott with a 
full-armed and vigilant picket guard 
thrown out in front of a fortification 
bristling with big guns. They are ac- 
tive resistants, and though worry 
sometimes musters ba the courage 
needed to attack, he is generally 
quickly routed. 

Yet with all their. active resistance 
each has an invaluable ally in her nat~- 
ural calm and poise, due perhaps to 
the fact that both have lived natural 
lives in conjunction with their stage 
work, 

Maude Adams isn’t old, even it 
years. However, she has been a stage 
favorite for so long that many per- 
sons are apt to have the delusion that 
her years number many. She is old 
only in the knowledge of her art. 

It requires more than a young look- 
ing face and form to play the part of 
a boy and make it seem real, That is 
what she does. It is doubtful if there 
ever was such a boy on the stage as. 
her “Peter Pan.” Miss Adams has 
taken a leaf from Bermhardt’s book of . 
life; rewritten and improved it. She 
does not simply retain youth, she re- 
news it. She even goes back. Instead 
of playing young women she travels 
back to the days of childhood and 
lives those days over again. Her 
“Peter Pan” is a visible and audible 
portrayal of the thoughts of Maude 
Adams wher she was Peter’s age. 

And Fritzi Scheff, the charming 
little comic opera prima donna, sings 
herself young. She was one of the 
stars in the grand opera heavens for 
several years before she moved into 
the comic opera firmanent. Grand 
opera was too old for her; she wanted 
a place where she could let her youth- 
ful spirits have full play. 

‘Singing keeps me young,” she 
says. “One cannot grow old if one 
sings young songs, songs that tell of 
the young heart. And I love to sing 
and act. That is not work, it is play. 
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Perhaps that helps to keep me young. 


~ Work doesn’ t make one grow old if © 


one loves it.” 

Phoebe Davis has kept herself 
young by crying. 

“Itiis a little disheartening to cry 
every night and two afternoons a 
week for about three hours each time, 
and for nearly the entire year for a 
dozen years,” she said. “Still, my ex- 
perience of twelve years in ‘Way 


_-Down East’ has taught me some- 
g 


thing. I don’t know how many buck- 
ets of tears I wept in that play, but 
I’m sure the number is large. I have 
found out, though, that most of our 
tears are shed for no good rea- 
son, and I have tried to apply that 
to my life off the stage. When I got 
through with my three-hour cry I 
was ready to laugh and smile and be 
good-natured for the other twenty- 
one hours. That put the balance on 
the right side.” _.. 

Perhaps I ought to say a word 
~g@bout Mrs. Leslie Carter. Until re- 
“cently she was a wonderful example 
of an actress who burned her fires of 
emotion with extravagant abandon, 
and never seemed to diminish the 
supply of fuel. Her career is a strik- 
ing argument in favor of emotional 
actresses using the brake of intellec- 
tual acting, a brake that keeps the 
body-machine from going too fast. 

The firm of Carter, the player, and 
Belasco, the manager, was a wonder- 
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ful combination. Mrs. Carter fur. 
nished more than ample emotional- 
ism, stress and passionate abandon, © 
Belasco supplied an ample amount of _ 
art governed by an acute and quick 
mentality. When Mrs, Carter was 
tempted to throw open the throttle 
and make a wild dash down ‘the hill 
of emotionalism, Belasco would apply 
the brake, with an eye to the effect — 
upon the audience of passion proper- — 
ly controlled. The result was a per- 
formance in which each element was 
evenly balanced. 

This combination is rarely met 
with in one person. Bernhardt and — 
Fiske perhaps are the nearest ap- 
proaches among living actresses; the — 
French actress, however, leans just.a 
little to the emotional side, while the — 
American leans just a little to the in- 
tellectual. : 

No doubt many will be asking 
“But how about the make-up, the cos- 
metics, the powder, the rouge, the 
wigs, et cetera? Do not they have a — 
great deal to do with keeping ac- 


. tresses young?” 


Only a little bit. They may make ~~ 
a youthful appearance, and for atime 
they may stay the effect of advancing 
years, but only the heart can really 
keep us young. 
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A SHORT STORY OF A SUMMER PARK 


R. BUGLE! you have been drink- 
ing again!” said Roscow, the self- 
coronated King of Wild Animals. 

Mr. Bugle did not reply. He never 
made answer to his boss. He merely 
puffed his cigaret and watched, across 
the arena, a lion that was pacing back 
and forth in its cage. - 

“Business is fierce an’ it’s gettin’ 
fiercer!” continued Roscow. “You've 
got to cut booze an’ get busy or I must 
engage somebody in. your place. You 
aint on the job half the time an’ there 
aint been anything in the newspapers 
for so long that the public think my 
_ Show is closed.” 
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Mr. Bugle still puffed his cigaret and 
absent-mindedly eyed the lion. This lion 
had a singular fascination for Mr. 
Bugle’s keen sense of humor, for it was 
known as “The Wild, Untamable Man- 
Eater,” while Mr. Bugle knew that the 
beast was about as dangerous as an ani- 
mal-rug. 

“Now, let’s understand each other,” - 
said Roscow. “You can’t work hard an’ 
drink hard at -the same time. Nobody 
can—that’s a cinch. I’ll put it up to you 
fair an’ square—the next time you take 
a drink you're fired—see!” 

Without awaiting an answef, for he 
knew none was forthcoming, the King 
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. of Wild Animals left Mr. Bugle to his 
thoughts, which, parenthetically, were 
still directed to the toothless “man- 
eater.” 

A fat little man was Mr. Bugle, who, 
despite "Mr. Roscow's statement, drank 
very ‘hard during the night and worked 
very hard during the day. Me had start- 
ed his professional life as a reporter, 
but upon reaching his thirtieth birthday 
with eight hundred dollars in debts and 
eighteen cents in his pocket, he decided 
to give up his career as a journalist to 


. seek a more remunerative outlet for his 


energy and inlet for ‘his salary. In this 
frame of mind he met Roscow, who 
took a fancy to Mr. Bugle, and offered 
him a position as press-agent of the 
Wild Animal Arena at ‘Coney Island. 
Having ‘spent much of ‘his time on fhe 
ellower of the yellow journals, Mr. 
ugle realized ithat faking mews stories 
would he easy; and so, at an attractive 
salary, he signed with Roscow, taking 
immediate ge of the press-agent’s 
little office, upstairs above the arena. 

In ¢he summer of ‘Mr. Bugle’s intro- 
duction to the post of publicity pro- 
moter for Roscow’s Arena, ‘business «was 
bad among the showmen in. the :paste- 
board and plaster city ‘by the sea. Rain, 
blighting rain, that ‘kept pleasure-seek- 
ers at home, fell in 4orrents on almost 
every Saturday and ‘Sunday during the 
season, and as § and Sunday 
are the days ‘that #ll the tills, the ghost 
of insolvency had marched into many a 
showshop on Surf Avenue, with sub- 
poenas clutched an this skinny fingers. 

Such conditions existing, the psycho- 
logical moment chas arrived for the 
press-agent to do.a stunt, In Mr. Bugle’s 
case, they existed. 

Whenever show business is bad, 
everybody puts it up to the press-agent. 
The manager says, “Why don’t you do 
something ?” 

The performers sneer at fhe press- 
agent and remark, “Why doesn’t that 
four-flush earn ‘his sdlary? He aint had 
my picture in the papers for a month!” 

The intimate friend slips up quietly 
and whispers, “You better get busy. 
‘The old man’s sore !” 

In a corner of the Roscow wild .ani- 
Imal establishment there was a cage filled 


with monkeys to amuse children. On # 
evening of his threatened dismissal, M 
Bugle was standing near the wire 
walled home of “The Happy Family,” 
which was frantically ed in fight- 
‘ing, biting, screeching, and :piilling 
severdl tails Of its fathers, enochaie Ps 
-~— — i children. 

‘Mr. Bugle ‘liked monkeys, He said, 
“They were so human.” : . a 

“If somebody cut one of fhem monks 
loose on Brooklyn Bridge -he’d have a 
tough time gettin’ him again'!” rematked — 
an unkempt bystander, directing his re- 
mark to no one in partictlar, im 

“Why ?” asked Mr. Bugle. E 

“Why?” repeated the unkempt per- 
gon, “Why? Just simply because it’s nat- 
tral foradnonk to climb, ani’ once he got 
‘ap among them wire cables.at thetop of 

ibridge-towers, how'd -you git hin 

wuriless you owned .a air-ship?” es 

Mr. Bugle ‘thought it over. The:more 
he thonght ‘itvever the more it appealed 
to him, and, on the following morning, 
the enlisted in his aid Dr. Titten, the 
official cockney weterinary su of 
Roscow’s ‘Wild Animal Arena. th ey re- 
moved ‘two monkeys from ithe «age, 
placed them ina gunny-sack and started 
tor Brooklyn Bridge. 

“What are the ‘breeds .of these monk- 
eys?” asked ‘Mr. Bugle. 


“One of them;” gaid the doctor, “is 7 


a Ringtail—very common. But'the other 
’e’s a Mossbae rare, ‘E’s.one of 
the few kinds that swims.” 


“Then, why not have the Ringtail run 
‘up the cibles and make the Mossback % 


jump off the bridge?” 


“Because ’e’d kill hisself when ‘¢ it 


the water,” was the answer. “E can | 
5] ie 


swim right enough; but I didn’t say © = 


could fly—did I now?” a 
Nevertheless the idea of a monkey | 


jumping off Brooklyn Bridge seemed - 


to supply such spectactilar journalistic 
possibilities that Mr. Bugle determined 


to. make it appear that the Mossback had = 


leaped into the river. Reaching New ~ 
York with the two little apes, the press- 
agent and ‘his companion went to a Sa 
loon in Chambers Street, which was fre- 
quented by reporters from several 

the big Park Row dailies, and explained 
his plot to the proprietor, adding, as 4 





to the publican, that if everything 

ent through according to schedule it 
would be fine advertising for his bar. 

~ After much mysterious whispering on 

the part of Mr. Bugle, the saloon man 


agreed to become one of the conspira- 
tors in the press-agent’s plot against the 


on of the Mossback. Later in the after- 
noon, according to agreement, the pub- 
lican would bring the chattering simian 
upstairs and place the box upon the 
glass-counter back of the bar placarded 
© with this sign: 
a STEVE BRODIE, JR., 

Tue Monkey TuHat Jumpep OFF 
Brooktyn Bripce! 


When his patrons, particularly news- 
papermen, asked questions, the publican 
was to tell them that the monkey had 
been brought to his place by a long- 
shoreman, who, while rowing near the 
docks, had seen the ape dive from 
_ Brooklyn Bridge, disappear beneath the 
* water, and then rising to the surface, 
strike out weakly for the shore. 

Pulling his boat to the monkey’s res- 
cue the longshoreman had brought his 
prize ashore and offered it for sale in 
the Chambers Street saloon, where the 
proprietor had purchased the Moss- 
back; named him for Steve Brodie, the 
first man*to successfully negotiate the 
trip from the heights of Brooklyn 
Bridge to the surface of the East River, 
and placed him on exhibition that all 
: drinking men might know a brave 

eart beats beneath a monkey’s hide, 
thereby obtaining spiritual stimulant in 
addition to the stimulating spirits which 
they were wont to receive fromthe jol- 
ly, pumpkin-faced, white-aproned phil- 
osopher behind the bar. 

Having pledged the compact in a 
handclasp, Mr. Bugle said good-by to 
the publican and hurried with Dr. Titten 
to Brooklyn Bridge’s long promenade, 
which was occupied by a few nonde- 
script stragglers, most of whom seemed 
_ to be contemplating suicide or sleep. 

_ “Doc,” said Mr. Bugle, “you walk 
ahead. There’s a policeman, who has 
been there for ten years, in the tower 
near the center of the bridge, and he 


must not see us together. As soon as you 
turn the monk loose I shall tip off the 
newspapers by ’phone. If Mr. Copper 
sees you let the monkey out of the bag 
he will arrest you for disturbing his 
peace, causing a riot, obstructing a pub- 
lic highway, and for several other rea- 
sons. Go on past the tower, sit down on 
one of the benches and watch me, When - 
you see me drop my handkerchief, you 
drop the monkey. And don’t forget to 
rush across the bridge and pretend that 
the other monk, which we left in the 
Chambers Street saloon, has leaped into 
the river. Good-by and good-luck; if 
you are arrested it will be a good story 


anyway.” 


“Right oh!” said the doctor, and he 
hurried on with the gunny-sack thrown 
over his shoulder, while Mr. Bugle loi- 
tered along fifty yards in the rear, 

The policeman on the bridge was a 
strong man gone to flesh, which seemed 
bolted in by the big brass buttons 
against which his coat strained when he 
took a deep breath. He looked like a 
man who hated an alarm-clock. In re- 
moving the helmet to mop his forehead 
with a big red handkerchief, he raised 
his fleshy arm with an effort. Back un- 
der heavy grizzled brows were his signs 
of alert life—two small eyes like tiny 
blue beads, and, as Mr. Bugle observed 
pleasantly, “Rather hot to-day,” they 
peered at the press-agent suspiciously. 

So many people have attempted to 
destroy themselves by jumping from 
Brooklyn Bridge that the promenade 
has become the recognized athletic 
grounds of the Suicide Club, and the fat 
policeman is wary of strangers. 

’ “Have a cigar,” said Mr. Bugle, of- 
fering an attractive one, fat like the of- 
ficer, in a uniform of tinfoil and a flashy 
red sash with gilt letters. 

“Don’t smoke on duty.” 

“Then keep it until after dinner.” 

“Thanks.” ; 

Glancing over the policeman’s shoul- 
der with an eye to business, Mr. Bugle 
saw his confederate seated about fifty 
yards distant with the gunny-sack at his 
side. Barring some loungers asleep on 
the benches, there was but one man in 
sight coming along the promenade from 


- the Brooklyn side. 
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“Aren’t amany pedestrians on the 
tbridge to-day,” said the press-agent. 

“Nope,” was the reply, “never is on 
Saturday afternoon in summer time. 
Y’see, most everything in New York 
loses up at one o'clock and everybody 
hikes for Brooklys—I mean those that 
sleep in Brooklyn.” . 

The pedestrian coming across the 
bridge had nearly passed the veterinary 
surgeon. Ostensibly to rub his eyes Mr. 
Bugle took out his handkerchief. An- 
.sother glance and the pedestrian had 
passed the doctor. Everything was set 
for the dénofiment. 

“What is that—a warship?” asked 
Mr. Bugle, pointing towards the bay. 

When the officer turned to look Mr. 
Bugle gave the signal. As the white 
handkerchief fluttered from his hand, 
Titten shook the monkey from the bag, 
leaped to his feet with a yell, rushed to 
the opposite side of the bridge, and 
deaned far over the rail as if he were 
seaching for something that had 


dropped. 

“Gad!” exclaimed the policeman, as 
the caught sight of Titten, “there's an- 
one tavin’ bug, tryin’ to drown him- 
self!’ 

And he dashed madly down the prom- 
enade with the speed of a runaway 
steam-roller. 

Dr. Titten’s-yell had been heard-by all 
the loungers on the bridge. Mr. Bugle 
had no idea how many they were until 
they leaped from their benches and ran 
towards the “‘vet.” 

Before any of them had reached the 
doctor, however, the latter turned with 
another yell louder than the first and 
rushed back to the gunny-sack whence 
the Ringtail had escaped. Unfortunate- 
ly, instead of running up the wire cables 
to the top of the bridge-towers, the 
monkey had climbed downward to hide 
in the framework of iron and steel un- 
der the promenade. Seeing ‘three men 
- climbing over the rail in pursuit of the 
‘frightened simian, Roscow’s publicity 
promoter realized the story had a fair 
start and hurried ‘to the New York side 
‘of the bridge to notify the newspapers. 

In a Park Row #irug-store, half an 
“hour's fast conversation served to noti- 
fy the different -city editors that one 


monkey had attempted to commit 
cide by leaping from Brooklyn. 
and that another was loose with a crowd 
after him. At such wondrous speed does 
the New York newspaperman work, 
that before Mr. Bugle could regain the 
bridge, — nero and.two men with 
cameras joined in the monkey 
chase. a 
When Mr. Bugle reached the scene of 
the hunt an excited crowd was i 
things lively. Meanwhile, Dr. Titten 
had Joudly and industriously circulated ~ 
the stony in which he had been drilled 
by Mr. Bugle.  — 
“I was on my way to the Roscow | 


Arena at Coney Island,” ‘said the doce 


tor, “with two trick monkeys, worth a 
thousand dollars a piece if they are 
worth a cent. I tried to take a trolley- 
car from New York, but the bloomin’ 
monks got in a fight an’ the conductor 
tossed me off. 


‘ot that I 
benches to rest myself. While I was 
coolin’ off the Mossback monkey “e 7 
crawled outer the bag an’ jumped into 


the river an’ when I run after ‘im, the ~ 


Ringtail ’e got out an’ climbed down on 
~—— under the bridge—ao ’elp me 

Op! 

As Mr. Bugle neared him Dr, Titten 
was rattling off this yam and wiping 
the perspiration from his forehead for 
the twentieth time. - 

Evidently the crowd had swallowed ~ 
the story, hook, line and sinker, because 
the first man Mr. Bugle questioned—one  ™ 


of those who had been chasing the ~ 


monkey—repeated excitedly, a pata- — 
phrase of the veterinary surgeon's nar- 
rative. ; 2 

“Go ‘long,” said Mr. Bug 


ly, “you don’t mean to tell me that.a lit- . | 


tle monkey had the nerve to jump off 
the bridge!” a 

“Don't I, though? Don’t I?” said his 
informer, with cious certitude. 
“Yes I do! and what’s more, J seen | 


him when he done it! Now, what. do you 


think of that?” . 

Mr. Bugle hesitated to express his 
true.opinion of the man’s veracity for 
fear it might engender ill-feeling, buthe — 


was glad the eye-witness was so 





ff. Then I tried to walk 
acrost the bridge, but I was so tiredan’ 
set down on one o fhe © 


le, dubioys- 


TWO MONKEYS 


cally certain. Two other questions 
ed at two other self-confessed eye- 
tnesses elicited a similar account, and 
‘Mr. Bugle began to ponder on the final 
'yaltie of testimony. These men were 
cocksure they had seen a monkey leap 
from the bridge, and Mr. Bugle was 
cocksure he had left the monkey in a 
ines at the Chambers Street sa- 
Suddenly the fat policeman appeared 
before the press-agent. He had shed his 
helmet, collar and coat, and was stand- 
ing in his shirt sleeves, perspiring like a 
saucepan full of boiling water. 
“What’s the row about?” Mr. Bugle 
asked, innocently. 
' For a moment he did not answer. His 
little blue eyes peered unwinkingly into 
the unwinking eyes of his questioner. 
Ee “I guess you know what's the row’s 
' about, young feller!” he said, with an- 
' ger spurting from every pore of his 
tired, red body. “I been stationed on 
this bridge, young feller, for over ten 
years. All that time I never got my 
name in the noosepapers an’ I’m proud 
to say it. I been tryin’ to keep it out. 
Now it’s goin’ in to-morrow! Jf I could 
figger a charge again you an’ had the 
evidence, Id lock you up. I guess you 
know what’s the row’s about !” 
Afterwards Mr. Bugle learned that 
the fat officer had directed the chase, 
and in so doing had nearly dropped into 
the East River. The Ringtail monkey 
was finally caught by a sailor from one 
of the United States warships lying off 
Tompkinsville. The agile jackie had 
Outfooted the frightened animal and 
was posing with the beast in his arms 
for the two newspaper_ photographers 
during the press-agent’s conversation 
with the policeman. The sailor’s hand 
was bleeding profusely where the mon- 
key had bitten him. Mr. Bugle noted this 
with satisfaction, because blood would 
add interest to the story. Among the 
other casualties of which the press- 
agent took note before the fat officer 
ordered him from the bridge, were a 
sprained ankle, three lost hats, and a 
_ Sleeve torn out of a coat. 
_On the following morning two of the 
biggest daily newspapers in New York 
devoted a full column on their front 


pages to the monkey story. Three others 
— solid columns on inside 


re was but one important publica-— 


tion that ridiculed the incident as a 
press-agent’s plant. It dismissed the 
matter in an item written by the official 
humorist of the sheet. He coupled the 
crowd with the monkeys and had a little 
fun at the expense of the fat policeman 
and the rest of the rescue party. 

In view of the fact that the yarn was 
printed on Sunday, Mr. Bugle consid- 
ered it had landed exceptionally well, 
because so much late advertising and 
departmental features crowd the pages 


that the Sabbath is the most difficult. 


day in the week for a press-agent who 
wants to break into the news columns. 

Howbeit, the publicity attained by the 
Ringtail disappointed Mr. Bugle, who 
had expected the little beast to climb 
up the thick wire cables and give free 
gymnastic exhibitions for a few days, 
before permitting himself to be cap- 
tured. The fact that he took to the sub- 
structure, instead of the superstructure 
of the bridge, coupled with the agility 
of the American jackie, shortened his 
career as a public character and left the 
center of the stage to the Mossback, 
which already had attracted attention 
among the patrons of the place in 
Chambers Street. 

Jerry Jones, Roscow’s floor-manager 
at the Arena, was dispatched on a 
search for the -Mossback. Mr. Jones 
walked unerringly to the saloon in 
Chambers Street and identified and de- 
manded Stephen Brodie, Jr.; in the 
name of Roscow, King of Wild Ani- 
mals. 

Came then one of those lucky breaks 
with which that cynical old dame, For- 
tuna, but seldom blesses a press-agent. 
The proprietor flatly refused to give up 


the monkey, stating that he had con- — 


ceived an affection for the little animal 
and intended retaining him as a pet. 

“You can’t beg him—you can’t buy 
him—you can’t steal him,” was the ulti- 
matum. “Now you—on your way!” 

Jerry Jones returned to Coney Island 
and reported the result of his errand. 
Mr. Bugle fired this new end of the 
story at the newspapers and then went 
in person to demand the monkey. 





_ The answer he received was: 

“No, sir! You can’t have him!” 

“But you know very well the monkey 
belongs to Roscow !” 

“Prove at!” 

“Prove it?” 

“Yes. You go into court and prove 
se saoaicey jumped off Brooklyn 


“We can’t prove that,” said Mr. 
Bugle. “But we can prove this—we de- 
livered the monkey to you last Satur- 

? 

“T know you can,” answered the wise 

publican, permitting his left eyelid mo- 
-mentarily to eclipse his left eye. “But 


“Because you would show up your 
whole game and queer everything you 
have done.” 

It was apparent the saloonkeeper 
knew exactly where he stood and in- 
tended toa stand there. New customers, 
maze curious by the story of Steve 
Brodie, jr., were patronizing bis place, 
while Roscow was.anxious fo recover 
the little hero as a drawing-card for bis 
own box-office. 

‘On Wednesday, Mr. Bugle decided to 
thale the saloon man into court and ask 
him there to show legal cause why he 
should not return to Rescow the Moss- 
back monkey. He secured an attorney to 
draw up the necessary papers, which 
«were returnable at Coney Island on the 
following Friday. 

(On the day specified the saloonkeeper 
arrived at court with the monkey in a 
tag under his arm. This was a foolish 
move, as the summons did not demand 
the monkey's presence. However, it 
‘made the story better and stronger. 

It was pie for the reporters, also for 
Mr. Bugie, who had engaged the ser- 
vices of a one-armed attorney whom 
Coney islanders addressed as “Judge.” 
For a-contingent fee Mr. Bugle had pre- 
sented his lawyer with a season’s pass 
4or Reseow’s Wild Animal Arena. The 

. one-armed barrister, whose professional 

activity was generally directed to the de- 
fense of aleoholie maverieks who ran 
muck on Coney Island and disturbed 
its peace, was suddeny inspired to one- 
armed forensic flights ty the presence 


THY Canes Sock ae 


and interest of several 

He was in the midst of a speech dese 

ing the intelligence, excellent qualities, 

value, and simian beauty of Stephen 

Brodie, Jr., when he was interrupted by 

the judge: ae 

“Let me have a look at this remark. 
able animal,” said his Honor. 

The saloonkeeper, who had been care 
fully guarding the monkey, reached in- 
to the bag. His hands were empty when 
he withdrew it and he emitted a yell that 
startled the court-room. An imprint of 
his pet's teeth was registered on the 
forefinger of his right hand and blood 


was oozing therefrom. There was a roar A 


of laughter and the judge, stifling his 
own merriment, rapped for order, The 
noisy attorney then volunteered to pro- 
duce the monkey with one hand: but 
when the little beast began to claw and — 
whirl about the bag, the counsellor 
changed his mind. 

Mr. Bugle stepped forward to immo 
late himself. a 

“T will take the monkey from the ~ 
bag,” he said. 

“You may de 60,” announced his 

onor. 

Everybody ia court craned his neck 
as Mr. Bugle bared his right arm to the 
elbow, grabbed the bag with his left 
hand, and reached for the tiny ape. 
There epsued a momentary struggle. 
The monkey hopped about the bag like 
a erazy jumping-jack, but the pres 
agent kept after him. 

A sudden screech from the monkey! 
a yell from Mr. Bugle--who deftly’ ~ 
snatched Stephen Bredie, Jr., from his | 
bag—and with a deft twist of his wrist 
he sent the little beast flying into the — 
air. All teeth and claws, like a vicious 
wildcat, the beast landed on the middle 


-of his Honer’s desk amid a pile of legal 


documents, Without pausing, he leaped 
ese ada ie 
img judge, : € 
dhcksng i head just ome to avoid 


ape. 
After him went Mr. Bugle, up to the 
fudge’s rostrum and an uproar ensued. 
The monk fled fram his perch on the 
picture-frame and streaked through the 
audience. An Italian woman, who was 
present to arrange with her husband 4 
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ttle domestic dispute entailing two 
lack eyes, clutched her frazzled pocket- 
book and fainted in the arms of a court 
icer; the official stenographer leaped 
on his own desk, and a fat woman 
ymong the spectators opened a large 
y umbrella, held it in front of her 
, and repeatedly screamed, “Mur- 

r’ 


When the monkey was finally. cor- 
raled in a corner of the court-room, his 
Honor summarily dismissed the case 
"with the opinion that it was a matter 
for the civil courts. In the mélée the sa- 
loonkeeper disappeared, Dr. Titten car- 
“tied the Mossback to Roscow’s Arena, 
and the reporters got busy on the tele- 
‘phones, with the result that Mr. Bugle’s 
story landeq'on front pages in the even- 


wig Sw spapers. 


That night Stephen was put on exhi- 
bition in an especially constructed cage. 
Near by a large bulletin board, upon 
which were pasted all the press-accounts 
_ of his adventures, and the Dear Public, 
which, occasionally, loves to be poppy- 
cocked, passed up the lions, tigers, leop- 
ards, bears, hyenas, and other savage 
beasts to crowd around the cage of a 
lonesome little monkey. 

“It was a great story,” said Roscow, 
to Jerry Jones, as he watched the dimes 
of a curious public flooding his box- 


office. “Go find Mr, Bugle. I want to . 
congratulate him.” 

Jones returned in ten minutes without — 
Mr. Bugle. 

“Where is he?” asked Roscow. 

“Soused!” answered Jones. “Over in 
Bleney’s dance hall with the saloon man 
that had the monkey.” 

“What !” 

“Soused to the roots of his hair!” 

Roscow’s face flared with anger. 

“Get my hat, Jerry! I told him he’d™ 
have to cut out booze if he wanted to 
work for me! I'll go right over there 
and fire him!” 

As Jerry Jones liked Mr. Bugle he 
took a long time to find the hat. Indeed, 
he found it not at all. 

“ can’t locate it, sir,” he finally re- 
pomed. . 

te what?” 

“The hat, sir.” 

sae was a great story, wasn’t it, Jer- 

“That it was, sir; an’ there’s a bi 
crowd inside to see the monk. He’ 
draw a awful lot of money. during the 
next weék.” 

“Yes, it was a crackerjack story! the 
best of the year!—but just the same, 
discipline has got to be maintained 
around this show—so—don’t tell Mr. 
Bugle I knew he was drinking again!” 
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By GRACE CLEVELAND 


HERE is @ diemestic sketeh of Donald Briag that will be read with delighted interest a 
y the thousands -af Pleygoers who have.seap shim in “The Merry Widow” and “The © 
0 fringes.” 


Har P. 


PICTURE ‘pf womrestic |happiness 

is lg a Gelight, and nowhere 

can there be thai a snore «charmme 
view -of iit ‘than ‘in ¥he taame of Donald 
Brian, the famous Prime Danilo of 
“The Merry ‘Wadow,” and Tor the -past 
season * man of “The Dollar 
Prineess” in New York. 

It will be tlifficult, perhaps, fer some 
Of the matinee gitls, who hawe Mr. 
Brian’s pitewses in silwer drames on 
their dressers, to ‘bring ‘themséives to a 
realization of this phase of his life. But 
if they could really see him in his home 


584 


with his beautiful tbride, they would ad- 7 
mire Ari “all the amore, for it ien't- every 


matinee iddl :that ra stand the test of 


scrutiny dt glose rang’ 4 

“Mr. Brian thas “a nightly winning ~ 
refractory yyoumg wnillionaire women, 
on: the st y= long, it is only na- | 
tural, — 


in real life, when he tried for a fiancee ~ 
who cotildritt ‘be severed from him by 
the «drop of the curtain. And so last 
winter, when iis engagement to marry 
Mrs. Florence Meagher Pope was afi- 
nounced, his friends were delighted, but 





that he should succeed — 


‘AT HOME WITH PRINCE DANILO — 


ot particularly surprised, even tho 
“Mrs. Pope was recognized as one of : 
most beautiful and poner of the young 
New 


“merry widows” of New York, 
"They were married om the first of 


March, and.are now living in a heauti- 
ful apartment in Washington Square. 
There is a wery pretty bit of sentiment 

-qwoyen about the selection of this parti- 
gular place to live that goes far toward 
proving that the future of this young 
gouple will he long and happy. It is not 
geatly so pretentious an abode as the 
bride has heretofore been accustomed 
to. Her own private fortune has always 
allowed her to make her purchases re- 
gardless of the price-mark on the ticket 

“a aac aaepti 

* *] hate to write checks, 

so I just drew $500 now .and 
‘then and gave it to my maid, and let 
her pay the bills.” 

That, of course, is what is known in 
the ‘technique of the business world as 
‘extravagance. But it is the way many 
wich women do, and has never -had any 
unpleasant results in this case. Many 


women are ey Ais pay a high price 


to be relieved of the boredom of attend- 
ng to practical things that have to do 
with running a houschold. But this 
method did not appeal to Mr. Brian, 
who wanted to be fmancially, as well as 
every other , the head of his own 
household, and he knew that there ‘was 
a limit to the income of an actor, even 


_ 4 ~ a Broadway leading man. 


Be 


Economy as an Amusement 
SO IT was decided that an apartment 


should be taken that was entirely within 


the means of an actor and without re- 


= perd to amy other income that might 


ei. 
4 
a 


ong to» the family. Washington 
Square is a quiet old residential section 
-of New York, and the rents are not so 
high as they are in some other parts of 
the city. And after much scouring about 
in her automobile, the beautiful bride, 
happy asa child in the thought of doing 
a her domesticity and 
; ly discovered a big, old- 
fashioned apartment on the third floor 
‘of a red brick building overlooking the 
south corner of the Square. 


~eping carpeted staits—mthere is 2 


This she secured at a yery modest — 
price, and then went to work decorating 
and improving the interior till it was 
finally brought to a point of comfort 
and beauty commensurate with the 
wishes of the bride and groom—but 
always with the idea of having the ex- 


pense well within the limits of an actor's 


pocket hook, It was a new sensation— 
this idea of economy, and it amused the 
bride.in much the same way that a new 
engine -would amuse a small boy. She 
hadn’t tried it before, and took 
greatest Pride and interest in seeing 
how well she could make it work. And - 
for proof of her success, one has only 
to look at the interior of the apartment. 

After climbing two flights of easy- 
great 
difference in stairs, you know—your 
gaze falls upon a door with a great iron 
knocker, underneath which, .m raised 
silver letters an inch anda half high, is 
the mame 


DONALD BRIAN. 


The knocking at the Brians’, by the 
way, is all done before entering. It is 
limited to the outer door, Beyond the 
threshold one never hears any but 
kindly comments, unless in the merest - 
jest. 

Upon: passing through the door, you 
find yourself within a long, narrow hall, 
the walls of which are completely 
covered with pictures. A few steps 
more, and you have entered the living- 
room, which immediately calls out an 
ejaculation of delight, for it is one of 
unusual originality and beauty. Not 
only that, but every corner of it looks 
comfortable, Yellow is the dominant 
ir in the pt ape Papier the 
walls are covered with plain paper, 
and many of the incandescent electric 
lights are covered with yellow shades— 
some in beads and others in paper. 
Across one entire end of the room—and 
it is one of those hig, old-fashioned 
drawing-rooms found in the older 
houses ‘of mie bone fo ai sie be 
dow-seat, . tered in en 
plush, and made soft and inviting with 
billows of pillows in the same material. 

There is a big, comfortable fireplace 
that burns real wood, the mantelpiece of 





are, you can usually d 


which is draped with the same textile 
fabric as the pillows. Directly in front 
of the grate stands a mahogany divan 
upholstered in yellow leather, with pil- 
lows to match. It is one of those enor- 
mous pieces of furniture, big enough to 
hold the whole Brian family, including 
the three dogs and two cats. Needless 
to say, it is a favorable rendezvous of 
the bride and groom; and where they 
nd on finding 
ithe “kiddie,” little iss Florence 
Meagher Pope, who was just five years 
old on her last birthday. She is the 
daintiest little bit of a blue-eyed beauty, 
and is worshiped around the Brian 
household very much as if she were a 
tiny goddess. She thinks her new “Dad” 


= e 1.2 ned TrynnallA Deo 
is just about rigni, anusunaru vitaf, 


who loves all little children, is devoted 
to his lovely little step-daughter. a 

“Mother, do you’ think Dad’s hand- 
some?” said little Florence, one day, as 
she saw Donald lying asleep on the 
divan. 

“Why; yes, dear; don’t you?” replied 
Mrs. Brian with a smile. 

“Why, yes, if you do!” was the baby’s 
reply, and that is a pretty good sample 
of the congeniality of spirit that pre- 
vails in the house of this lucky young 
actor. 


An Atmosphere of Perfect Taste 


TO RETURN to the apartment it- 
self. The walls of the living-room are 
covered with interesting pictures and 
the room is filled with many beautiful 

ieces of inlaid mahogany furniture. A 

by-grand piano stands in one corner, 
and here and there, in most unexpected 
places, are wonderful lamps that the 
turn of an electric button will convert 
to brilliant beauty. Costly bric-a-brac in 
brass, bronze, gold and silver covers the 
tables and desks, and at one end of the 
room is a great book case, built into the 
wall, that holds a large and carefully 
selected collection of editions de lure. 

The living room opens into the 
boudoir, a charming creation in pink. 
The walls are plain, with a border of 
pink roses and green leaves, and all of 
the upholstery and the draperies are in 
~ striped satin damask in a delicate shade 


THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM 


real lace over a pink spread, and all. 
the dressing-table decorations and pin- 
cushion necessaries are in the same 
color. The furniture is of a delicate 
French design and, in fact, everythi 
about the furnishing of the hen : 
French. Mrs, Brian, by the way, has 
spent so much of her time in France 
that the customs of that country are as 
natural to her as those of America, She 
speaks French as glibly as English and 
so does her tiny daughter, with whom 
it is the “official” language. 


The Beautiful Dining-Room 


_ EACH room in the Brian apartment 
has a distinct Covor-scheme, ‘The dining 
room is in red, the walls, the upholste 

and the rugs being in one tone of red, 
and the furniture is heavily carved © 
mahogany. The plate-rail is filled with 
many rich-designs in imported china; 
the side-board is crowded with magnifi- 
cent cut-glass and silver, much of which 
the bride has brought with her from 
Europe, and a large cabinet is filled 
with beautiful glass. One of the wed- 
ding presents which is prized very 
highly is a complete set of drinki 

glasses, each piece of which is bordered 
with a band of solid silver, and decor- © 


ated with the bride’s monogram in silver 


relief. 
Of course there was a time when | 
Donald Brian wasn’t panting in the | 


luxurious lap that holds him so comfort- 7 


ably now, and he will tell you about it | 
very freely, if you happen to ask him— “| 


for there is nothing snobbish in his ~ 


nature, and he isn’t ashamed of the time 


when he didn’t have one dollar to rub —@ 


against another. If the subject were 


mentioned, he would be more than likely 7 
to tell you of a time when he didn’t have ~ 


a ten-cent piece to clink against a2 ~ 
nickel, s 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, was the 
lace of his birth, and his early boy- 
Sto was spent at Craige-Miller, the 
family country home just outside of the — 
city, D. F. Brian, his father, was @ 
member of the House from the West 
End, and later was superintendent of 
the city’s Street and Bridge system. 











Hardly a Mercantile Prodigy 


_ WHEN Donald was seven years old, 
his father died, and his mother moved— 








where his early school days were spent. 
_ “Mother tried to make a business man 
' of me,” said he, “and I got to be some- 
' thing of an expert at getting jobs—but 
- the trouble was I couldn’t keep them. 
_ My first was as cash-boy at Jordan 
- Marsh’s. My salary was $2.32 a week, 
and I got paid every two weeks, I re- 
member I used to keep the sixty-four 
cents to spend for choeolates, and I 
gave my mother the four dollars. But 
that job didn’t last long, And then I got 
another and another. In the meantime 
mother became disgusted with my 
' chances of becoming a business man. 
| Later, when I declared my intention of 
» going on the stage, mother did every- 
| thing possible to encourage me. She 
"9 3s aways had faith in my ability to suc- 
—% ceed, and it was of the greatest inspira- 
-@® tion and help to me, when J first started 
' out to make my way.” 

When he was a youngster, little Don- 
ald Brian showed evidence of the talent 
| that was destined to lead him to the 

_ tage, and his début as a singer was 
made in St. Johns when he was five 
years old. It took place at a benefit of 
St. Patrick’s society. Mrs. Brian has a 
fittle picture in a silver frame on her 
dresser that shows just how he looked 
upon that day. He wore a little velvet 
suit trimmed with faney loops in silk 
cord, that was especially imported, but 
in every other way was a miniature of 
his present self. His features are of the 
type that do not change much with the 
years, and if any.of the old residents of 
| St. Johns, who were there that day, 
> ‘were to drap in at “The Dollar Prin- 
| cess,” they would easily recognize him. 
' Later, in Boston, he often used to 
| ‘ing at concerts, and was the boy s0- 
| prano of “The Gate to Heaven Church.” 

that ‘city, too, when eleven years of 
age he first learned to dance. And the 
teacher who gave him his instruction 
was an old Seotchman named William 
| McKeon, then the champion Lanca- 

thire clog-dancer of America, who 
taught him to do a twelve-step Lap- 
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“emigrated,” he calls it—to Boston,- 


¥ 
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cashire competition clog on a stoye- 
cover, Later be did it on a twelve-inch- 
Square marble slab. 

Finally a company playing “Shannon 
of the 6th” came to Boston. W. H. 
Power was the star, but they were in 
need of a juvenile man who could sing, 
and Donald, who was just natural 
drifting toward the foothehts anyway, 
applied for the position and got it. “I 
shall never forget the first I sang 
in that company,” said he, recall the 
incident as he sat on the yellow divan 
in front of the fire. Suddenly he threw. 
his head back and burst into a senti- 
mental song that wound up with the 
pathetic refrain ; 

“The prisoner is the mother of the 
girl IT love?” 

Shades of Madam X! It must have 
been touching. 

“Our first stand was Lawrence, 
Massachusetts,” he continued, “and 
there something happened that I ean 
never think of without laughing, though 
jt was a near-tragedy at the time. We 
put up ata $1 per day hotel. It was on 
the American plan, but I didn’t know 
what that meant, at the time, and about 
six o’clock at night, after going without 
anything to eat all day, I was standing 
on the corner, talking with another 
youngster in the company. Between us 
we had thirty cents, and we were 
wondering where we could go and get 
twe square meals for it. 

“While we were pondering over it, 
another man in the Company came along 
and asked: ‘Aren’t you coming in to 
dinner, boys? And we said no, we 
aay we wouldn’t, and he said: ‘Why 

you want to go and blow your cojn 
anywhere else, when you can get your 
meals here for nothing? And then he 
explained what the ‘American plan’ 
meant—and maybe we didn’t hustle for 
the dining room! We were the happiest 
pair of kids you ever saw!” 


His First Make-up 


“THE SECOND stand the company 
made was at Patterson, N, Y., and there 
I had another experience that amused 
the rest of the company very much, but 
was except funny to me, At 
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~ that time I didn’t know the first thing 
' about making up, and there wasn’t any 
one to teach me. As the juvenile, I had to 
dress in a white outing suit. Well, I got 
that on all right, of course, and next 
took ysome carmine and made a couple 
of red spots on my cheeks about the 
size of a tomato, and then blacked under 
my eyes so that I looked more like a 
pirate than a juvenile. But I knew noth- 
ing of grease paint, blending and pow- 
dering ; and was so anxious to get ready 
for the part that I had arrived at the 
theatre about five o’clock. 

“T had all of my belongings in a 
three-dollar paper trunk I had brought 
on from Boston—though there wasn’t 
enough in it to fill the top tray. And 
when I got to the theatre I pushed my 
trunk into the star’s dressing-room and 
began to get ready. Finally the manager 
came around and saw me. He gave me 
one look and shrieked with laughter. 
Then he brought the rest of the com- 
pany around one by one, and showed 
me to them. Finally, when it came time 
for Mr. Power to dress, the manager 
swore a blue streak at me and told me 
to = my trunk out of there as fast 
as I could. It was fearfully brutal, for 
I hadn’t the least idea what a theatre 
dressing room was like, but it taught 
me in a hurry. Every now and then I 
run across somebody who was in that 
company, and he never fails to ask me 
about the night I appropriated the star’s 
dressing room. 

“After my first season with ‘Shan- 
non of the 6th,’ I joined a medicine 
show that was giving concerts through 
Michigan. That was in the summer 
time. It was run by Dr. Homer G. Cor- 
nell, who sold a medicine called ‘Shal- 
mugra, that was warranted to cure 
anything from gout to a bad reputation. 
It would put a polish on a pair of shoes 
or take a cold out by the roots. It was 
a wonder. Sold for a dollar a bottle on 
the first night. On the last it went for 
five cents. Then he had a liniment, too. 
It was made of naphtha and red pepper 
and would cure a man that was stone 
deaf in a few minutes, or money re- 
funded. «© 

“T was to receive five dollars a week 
and board for my services, and occa- 


sionally I got the board. But -I 
got the five. The company didn’t 
long; it stranded in Lansing. In fact jt 
stranded consistently every week for 
three months, and oh! how tired I did 
get of trying to cure the ailments of 
the Michiganders! One of the,;members 
of the company is now a vaudeville 
head-liner. Her name is- Beth Stone, 
and she was then advertised as ‘Little 
Beth the Child-Wonder.’ Admission: 
to all parts of the house in those days 
was five cents! 
“The following season, I went back 
with ‘Shannon of the 6th.’ I got a dol 
lar cut in salary, too. The year before, 
they had given me eighteen, but after 
my experience with the medicine show, 
and no salary at all, I was glad enough — 
to get back at any price.” 


Back to the Real Stage 


IN THE season of 1898-1899 Mr. 
Brian was with Bert Coote in “The 
Battle-Scarred Hero,” and an English ~ 
comedy called “The New Boy.” Then ~~ 
came a short season in which he played 
the leading juvenile part in Willie Col- 
lier’s comedy “The Man from Mexico.” 
In the spring season he made his dé 
but in musical comedy in “Three Little 
Lambs,” at the Fifth Avenue theatre, 
New York. Then came a season with — 
the Gifford stock company at Rich- 
mond, Va. After that he appeared with ~ 
Frank L. Perley in “The Chaperons;” 
was next engaged for the New York 
roof musical stock company playing — 
“THe Belle of Broadway.” a 

Mr. John C. Fisher then made him ~ 
an offer to replace Cyril Scott m 
“Floradora.” That was the season of © 
1901-2. Then came “The Silver Slip- 
per,” and after that a stock starring n> — 
gagement over the Proctor circuit. W. 
J. Scanlan’s old Irish comedy, “Miles 
Aroon,” was the vehicle in which he 
was. next presented, and while appeat~ 
ing in this, George Cohan made him att 
offer of the leading part in “Little 
Johnny Jones.” A season followed im — 
“Forty-Five Minutes from Broadway, 
and this Mr. Brian remembers with es 

ial pleasure, because of the presence 
in the company ;of Miss Fay Temple- 
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pn, “She is a charming artiste and 
sone of the Joveliest women that ever 
dived,” said he. “Playing with her was 
ne of the most delightful experiences 
of my professional career.” 

Following this came “Fifty Miles 

from Basten,” which was written for 
thim by George Cohan. After the spring 
engagement, however, when the piece 
was called for rehearsal in the fall, the 
author decided to take it as his own 
starring vehicle. 

“I was broken-hearted over this 
news,” = Mr. Brian, who has, by the 
way, a delightfully thonest, boyish 
of tind: 2: himself, “because I ‘had 
refused the leading part in “The Merry 
Widow” in erder to play in it, Of 
course Mr. Cohan would have paid me 
‘my salary just ¢he same, but that wasn’t 
the point. And so I dashed ever to see 
Mr. Savage—-who finally engaged me 
—and after only nine rehearsals I went 
on as Prince Danilo, which part I 
played more than seven hundred 
times.” 


% 


His Future with Mr, Frohman 


NEXT -year Donald Brian will ‘be 
featured in “The Dollar Princess,” and 
the following season he will be starred 
by Mr. Frohman, with whom he has a 
five year contraet. 

Donald Brian is one of the most pop- 
ular men in New York, not only be- 
cause of his entertaining ability, but 
for the reason that every one has so 
much respect and admiration for his 
character, Among his fellow artists he 
is known as an especially conscientious 
worker—it doesn’t make any difference 
whether ‘the is playing to a Tuesday 
night crowd or a professional matinee, 
his work is always up to the standard. 
Possibly this has something to do with 
his success with the managers. Tt hasn’t 
€scaped them, at any rate, for Charles 
Frol is at least one who has a 
habit of dropping in at unexpected 
fimes, Possibly in the middle of the sec- 
ond act, he will wander into the bal- 
ony and take an obscure seat some- 
where. It is in such ways that the real 
working methods of the actors are dis- 
covered, 


IN HIS home and everywhere else, 
Dowald Brian is a charming man to 
meet. He is always immaculately 
dressed, and there is a retiring dignity 
of manner and a gentle considdration 
for others that never leave him. It was — 
his love for his mother and her devo- 
tion to him that developed his best 
qualities, They were sweethearts, and as 
long as she lived, Donald wrote her 
every day of his life. They were very 
poor in the old days, and when he got 
his first salary on the road, it was al- 
ways cut in two. One half went home 
to his mother, and the rest was made 
to stretch over his expenses, even 
though it meant cooking most of his 
meals over a little gas stove in his hotel. 

his devotion to his mother, 
the bride told this little story 
confidingly : 

“When Donald was about seventeen 
and living at home in Boston, he had 
a hole in his overcoat, and he used to 
carry a newspaper sticking out of his 
pocket to cover it up,-so his mother 
wouldnt see the hole, because he knew 
that she couldn’t afford to buy him an- | 
other coat. Wasn't that dear of him?” 

Everything is interesting that Mrs. 
Donald Brian has to say. She is -won- 
derfully clever and alert and delightfully 
sweet-tempered and has a charming 
way, all her own, of clipping off Eng- 
lish at a rate that almost exceeds the 
speed limit, much to the amusement of 
her friends. It is like the voluble flow 
of one of the Latin tongues, Her man- 
ners and method of talking are French, 
though in every other way she is thor- 
oughly American—with the possible 
exception of her dress. Her house 
gowns are the most exquisite creations 
in French lingerie and she adopts the 
French way of wearing the dainty little 
lingerie caps to match, 

en Mrs Brian appears at an even- 
ing function, her entrance is always a 
sensation, By many—not only of her 
friends, but ee critics and artists-—she 
is considered the most beautiful woman 
in New York. It is her loveliness of 
character, her bigness and generosity 
of heart and mind, however, that most 
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endear her to all who know her. She 
is a wonderful hostess—clever, viva- 
cious, and tactful, and as diplomatic as 
a Chinese statesman. An after-theatre 
supper-party at the Brians’ is a pleas- 
ure long 
thusiasm. This lovely bride is radiantly 
happy in the semi-bohemianism of an 
actor’s life because she was tired of the 
sham, the mask and the pretense of 


- conventional society. 


to be remembered with -en- 


Mrs. Brian owns a magnificent 

try home at Tokeneke, but the sixteen 
servants necessary to run it will be 
“turned out to grass” this summer, for 
Donald and Mrs. Brian will spend part 
of the time in California and the rest on 
the Eastern sea-shore. The trip to the 
Pacific will be made with Mr. Russell 
G. Colt and his wife, Ethel Barry- 
more, to say nothing of the famous 
baby. . 


THE LIMIT OF THE LAW 


Of living actors, two, whose reputation for caustic wit is well establi 
are Beerbohm Tree and Wilton Lackaye. The former, having once list 


patiently to an unknown playwright’s dramatic effort, merely wrote on the manu- 9 


script a few suggestions for its improvement. “See here,” exclaimed the indig- 


nant author, “it’s hardly fair of you to dispose of my work in so summary a 4 
fashion. I’d have you know that this play cost me a year’s hard labor!” “So?” said 7 


Tree, calmly. “My dear fellow, any impartial judge would give you at least five!” 


RINGS ON HIS FINGERS 


If Wilton Lackaye had said nothing else, he would have made his name as > 
“a wit by his casual request of Nat Goodwin: “Say, Nat, some day invite me tO — 
one of your weddings!” In connection with this same comedian’s matrimonial ~~ 
frequency, Lackaye also observed: “If Nat were a woman, his left hand would 
look as if he wore a set of brass. knuckles.” 


REVERSE-ENGLISH WIT 


Once when Goodwin, bewailing his failure as Shylock; boasted: “But they 
haven’t forced me out of Shakespeare yet: in fact, I’m getting ready to play Bot- 
tom in ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’.” “Good for you, Nat,” exclaimed 
Wilton Lackaye; “there’s a Shakespearean réle you can play in, and they'll not 
laugh at you 




















‘MISS PATTERSON ‘is one-of the most -authoritative theatrical writers in America. 
Not :to know her :is almost not to ‘he :of ‘the ‘theatrical profession. ‘Here she ‘tells .of ‘her 


ifisiends’ vacations, 


7 HEN -a critic wrote that players 
deceive when :they -affirm :their 
love for nature,:and thatthey-are 

mever ‘happy when absent -from -the -siz- 
zling midsummer spavements of Broad- 
way, he wrote whereof che ‘knew «not, 
and wrote himself down.as willfully and 
ill-naturedly ignorant. 

‘Grace Firxtins, :than ;whom :no -one 
‘on \the American :stage ‘better :portrays 
the ‘social butterfly, »might -relax ‘from 
ithe season's tension at:one-of ‘the fash- 
-Aonable Atlantic Coast :resorts, or seek 

her ease and light converse:on‘the veran- 
a of a ‘hotel in ‘the Adirondacks, ‘but 

‘she chooses ‘to accompany ‘her ‘husband, 
_ Rear Admiral Adolph Mavis, that «lis- 
’ tinguished naval officer who presided at 


‘the *inquiry into the Maine disaster, on _ 
his cruises in a government vessel, while 
ihe inspects the ‘lighthouses. Last sum- 
«mer I ‘met ‘her:on such a-mission on an 
‘island :in the St. Lawrence River. Be- 
fore ‘the ‘summer had :passed I read of 
ther on ja «visit :to [Norway :in -the ‘same 
quest. She: told:me that “the world for- 
getting by the world :forgot” »was :as- 
‘suredly -written of a:midsummer «cruise 
on a government vessel. 

\Guy Bares -Post, part of the illumi- 
mating material of The New ‘Theatre’s 
first season, makes few -pilgrimages 
across ithe Atlantic. He has a farm 
called “The ‘Birches;” in «Connecticut, 
where he forgets the art.of:the stage:and 
“the ‘business of the theatre. 
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EpmuNp Breegse, with the close of 
‘his season, begins a long “golf spree,” 
which is only sorrowfully abated when 
August and rehearsals make their un- 
welcome demands. Mr. Breese seldom 
_goes far from New York, but this not 
becatise of his attachment to sizzling 
pavements, but because he is one of 
those fortunates who “always has a 
job,” and whom the Broadway Jupiters 
want ever an eye witness of their nod. 
Mr. Breese reconciles his inclinations 
with the managers’ needs by playing a 
continuous performance of golf at Van 
Courtland Park. He trudges forth in 
the gray dawn, his golf sticks over his 
shoulder, the golf mania in his eye, and 
he returns in the twilight which matches 
the dawn in color. Meanwhile he waxes 
slimmer of waist and flatter of shoulder 
and ruddier of cheek, and those matinee 
girls, whom the ultra manly type de- 
lights, declare in the golden autumn that 
he is handsomer and “manlier” than 
ever before. 

With the same results is THEODORE 
Roserts’ summer: spent in his motor- 
boat. Mr. Roberts, after his season’s 
travel, rests in a bungalow at Bayonne, 
N. J. Ostensibly he rests in the bunga- 
low—that is, the bungalow is his rare 
habitat—for his livelier motor-boat 
claims his time. He cruises around about 
the Jersey shore, embraces Staten Isl- 
and, and skirts the Connecticut shore 
-on the dancing waters of Long Island 
Sound in that beloved motor-boat. Oft- 
en a dog is his companion, a shaggy, 
powerful limbed Great Dane, whom his 
master calls “Hamlet.” 

Witton Lackaye, by preference, 
puts up the shutters on his town house 
_ in Ninety-third Street, in New York, 

and with his wife, who was once the 
comedienne, Alice Evans, and his son, 
Wilton Lackaye, Jr., goes to a cottage 
at Shelter Island, where he leads the 
simple, fabricating life of the fisher- 
man. 

Avice FiscHer lives wherever they 
will “take Fuzzy.” “Fuzzy” is a grizzly 
dog of ferocious temper and alarming 
aspect. At sight of him the mildest sum- 
mer landlords polish up the “No dog al- 
lowed” sign that hasn’t been working 
for five years and conspicuously dis- 
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play it: The sunbeams reflected | 
from it shine into “Fuzzy’s” eyes, a 
he growls. His mistress sighs and re- 
treats. Her peregrinations, handicapped 
by “Fuzzy,” brought her to Gloucester 
last season, where she practically lived 
in the surf, policed by the ferocious 
wolf-dog that promenaded the beach 
with one eye on her, the other on star- 
ing human males. 
BLANCHE Bates is a farmer by 
avocation. Two miles from the Sing 
Sing prison, at the village of Ossini 
on-the-Hudson, are the hilly Ira Bailey 
Farms, of which she is mistress, but 
which she loyally permits to be known 
by the name of their original owner, 
Here Miss Bates keeps a pair of horses, 
seven dogs, a motor car, and other ani- 
mals. The low-ceiled, many-gabled 
house is of Revolutionary origin and — 
traditions. The walls whisper stories of — 
merrymakings. in crinoline and pom- 
padours in another, less hurried, age. ~ 
And Miss Bates finds here the surcease ~ 
of stage cares. ee 
“My day begins about five o'clock,” — 
she says. “The first act is to climb that — 
hill behind the house, breathe deeply © 
until I am dizzy, and watch the sum ~ 
rise.” 
Rosert Epeson plays in a “carpenter — 


shop” in the summer. So he calls-it, but 7 
his gentle wife has preferred to name © 
it -his “cabinet shop.” At any rate, it © 


stands a few rods behind the house, and ~ 


the actor of “American men for Ameri- 


can people” often becomes'so absorbed = 


in the use of his cabinet maker’s utensils > 
that he does not heed the “third time | 


for dinner” call. Mr. Edeson scoffs at © 
the products of these tools and hours. 
Mrs. Edeson declares that they are 
“perfectly lovely” and fills their beauti- 
ful summer home at Sag Harbor, where 
once lived James A. Herne with them. 
“Strongheart,” Mr. Edeson named the 
big square house and its rolling lawn, 
and the boat house and even the little 
yacht at anchor in the Sound, all im 
grateful memory of.the Indian play Of © 
that name that made the summer home — 
possible. Actors often bespeak their 
gratitude thus, though we hear that 
“actors are ungrateful.” 

Grorcig Caine, for eight months 
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a veritable mondaine, is for the 

r four a Diana. She joins her broker 
band in a summer’s hunting in the 
est part of Canada. Like Helen 
lare, she finds during vacation months 
that skirts are clinging madnesses, and 
she dons masculine and becoming khaki. 
Miss Caine has much big game to her 
credit, her husband proudly asserting 
that she can outshoot him. ' 

For that other Grorciz, Miss Law- 
RENCE, whose synonym is “Dimples,” 
artificial comedy is swallowed up in the 
natural. Her most joyous summers are 
her simplest. “The happiest times of my 
life,” she says, “are those spent in an 
old canal boat we rigged up at Far 
Rockaway, where Mr. and Mrs. Lean- 
der Richardson, my brother and I lived 
for two months. A party driving past 
in an automobile thought we were 
tramps who had confiscated the old 
canal boat, and they didn’t hesitate to 
Say.so.” 

Cuartes Datton, when his season 
ends, goes with a vast bellows-like sigh 
of joy to his family and apartments on 
Morningside Heights in New York, 
sleeps the sleep of the wearied actor at 
home, and rises before the sun does 
| next morning, to pay a visit to his yacht 
© club, the Colonial, and see whether all 


- is well with his beloved dory. He re- 


4 ‘turns for breakfast, and then with Mrs. 


© Dalton and the three little Daltons goes 


for a spin up the Hudson in that dory. 
Before this simple chronicle of players’ 
lives in the great out-of-doors has 
' gone to press, Mr. Dalton will be the 
proud skipper of a cabin cruiser with 
which he can sail the Hudson from the 
Narrows to Albany. 

Nance O’NEtt spends the summer in 
tural France, following the fortunes of 
two artist friends, bachelor girls like 
herself, who go on sketching tramps to 

Giverney and its picturesque surround- 


BLANCHE BurRTON and OLIver Doup 


Byron, Harrie Russert and Mrs. 
ApHie James, are of the little actors’ 
colony at Monmouth Beach, N. J., 
where is the home so beloved by the 
late Louis James—his “Naboclish” 
(Irish for “Don’t Care”). 
Out on a float in the eleven o’clock 


ve of aoe Beach BiLiie 
URKE lost her dignity. It happened in 
this wise. Miss Burke and Miss Burke's : 
adopted daughter, Cherry Watson, as 
tall as herself, and Miss Burke’s cousin, 
of equal size, had taken their morning 
dip, scrambled dripping upon the float, 
and, balancing on its edge, were trying 
to push each other back into the native 
element of the lobster. Miss Burke, fail- 
ing to disclose her relative otherwise, 
lifted Mrs. Dot’s dainty foot and kicked 
her into the water. At which climax a 
manager appeared upon the beach and 
cried: 

“O dignity, thou art fled to—” 
__“Flew the coop!” sang the girl, who 
Had become famous by singing “The 
Little Canoe.” 

Rose STAHL likes Europe, but hates 
the mobs of the little continent. She 
seeks its byways, dotes upon the sleepy 
town of Bruges, and this summer at- 
tended a railroad men’s convention at 
Berne, because the intimate friends with 
whom she sailed on her cruise of the 
Mediterranean are a railroad official 
and his wife, and she sought to bury 
recollections of a hard tour in the prob- 
lems of “the common carrier.” 

MAXINE Ettiort is loyal to her Eng- 
land, or, more properly, to her sister, 
GERTRUDE E.tiott, who is Mrs. Johns- 
tone Forbes-Robertson and who bides in 
England. She sails as soon as her sea- 
son is over, takes a country house with 


her distinguished brother-in-law and her 


sister and frankly plays all summer 
with and spoils her three little nieces. 
Henry MItter has at last placed the 
capstone of his House of Mystery at 
five miles out of Stamford, Conn. His 
friends so designate his new summer 
home, because he has insisted that none 
of them shall- see it until it is finished 
and furnished. He guided me over its 
site, which is one of the highest points 
in Connecticut. Because there the moun- 
tain-high fields seem to pierce the sky, 
he named it “Sky Meadows Farm.” A 
splendid mansion of stene is rearing 
there, and when its big doors are 
opened, Mr. Miller says he will retire 
to the obscurity of mere host. He will 
spend most of his time in the: library 
and in the rehearsal house built of 
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rough stone, where he “may yell all he’ 
wants to without disturbing his neigh- 
bors,” he says. His friends will be wel- 
come at any time. No questions will be 
asked, except, possibly, when he first 
meets them, the query: “What train did 
you come on?” It will be a model Lib- 
a Seg he promises. 

AY Irwin plays for awhile on Mer- 
ritt Island in the Indian River in winter 
and for three months at Irwin Island in 
the Thousand Islands. Wherever she is 
she diverts herself by cooking, and how 
lucky is that guest for whom she pre- 
pares the St. Lawrence River fish. 

FRANK WORTHING says the nearest 

approach on this continent to the simple 
seaside villages of his native England is 
Siasconset, which actors know by the 
loving diminutive, "Sconset. There Mr. 
‘ Worthing makes long visits and shows 
visitors to Nantucket Island how to play 
. golf as the Scots themselves play it. 
There, too, NANETTE Comstock rests. 

Mauve Apams’ farm, Sandy Garth, is 
well known—far better known than that 
violet-mannered star wishes, and her 
lodge at Onteora Park, in the.Catskills, 
is less well known than she desires, con- 
sidering the fact that the farm is the 
place where she seeks seclusion, and the 
mountain lodge she chose as “the show 

lace that I suppose every actor must 
ve.” 

MaActyn ARBUCKLE goes back every 
summer to the village of Waddington in 
northern New York, where, when he 
was a young actor, he was stranded with 
a theatrical company, and where the 
richest citizen spurned his suit for his 
daughter’s—the prettiest girl in the vil- 
lage—hand. The actor nursed his grief, 
but not enough to keep him away from 
Waddington, and when the actor had be- 
come a successful star, and the citizen 
had seen Mr. Arbuckle’s name in letters 
of light before a playhouse in New York, 
he surrendered his willing daughter, and 
now the actor’s annual return to Wad- 
dington is of the nature of the triumph- 
ant home-coming of a Napoleon. Ifa 
week’s or a seein ey “lay . —— 

a hurried visit to Waddington, 
Be sorters New York is shrouded 
six feet in snow, and spend their days 
on snowshoes. 
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LaNnsinG Rowan, while trave 
British Columbia, took an early morning — 
walk, as is her habit, through the town 
where she was playing, and espied a 
white cottage that reminded her of the - 
dove nests that dot the lanes of England. 
She bought the house before she left 
town. She named it “Heart’s Desire,” 
and.now she spends her rest months in 
its quaint shelter or in its old rose for- 
ested, sun-dialed garden. 

SELENA Fetter Roy e, with her hus. 
band, the author of “The Squawman,” 
finds life all she ever expected of it and 
more, on their farm in Connecticut. They 
and their two little daughters are snugly 
homed in another of those houses which — 
actors rear as monuments of their grati 
tude to a successful work. The home is 
“The Wickyup,” the nearest feasible ti- 
tle to “The Squawman” and suggested 
by its success. 

BILty VAN keeps a summer hotel at 
Sunapee, N. H. But he insists that the 
Grand View Hotel is not a fashionable 
one, and mine host lures his guests out 
to fish on his own lake, which supplies 
the town of Sunapee with water. 

HELEN LoweELu’s counter irritant is a 
farm near Northport, Long Island, 
which, a cynic friend says, the owner 
named “Restawhile,” because she never 
does. Miss Lowell raises toy dogs, prize- 
winning ones. Her Blenheim spaniels ap- 
propriate most of the blue ribbons at 
the dog shows. 

FraNKLIN Roserts will spend the 
vacation after his own heart, except it 
will be a solitary one. He will sail to 
Cherbourg and there start on a bicycle 
tour of the villages of France. 

ZELDA SEARS, while playing all sum- 
mer in New York, went democratically 
to Coney Island of a Sunday, then 
strolled to Brighton Beach, waiting to 
take the last car back to town, so that 
she might rest her feet, tired from New 
York’s alleged attractive pavements, m 
the sands. ; 

Rosert Hitiragp and JosepH Kit- 
cour seek the quaint pleasures of the 
old-fashioned village of “Sconset on 
Nantucket Island. They golf as if their 
lives and reputations depended upon it. 
Their neighbor, an hour or so away, 18 
BLANCHE WALSH, who owns a cottage 
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d wears out her old clothes at Woods 
Hole, also on Nantucket Island. 

-Eppie Foy, his wife, and their seven 
> human stair-steps, reside happily at New 
"Rochelle, which is also the village home 
of Francis Witson and Avucustus 
THOMAS. 

That bright girl star, whoimitates him 
so well, Erste JANIS, rests between sea- 
sons at El Jan, a country house outside 
Columbus, which is her childhood home 
- remodeled. There the little star spends 
- her life far from starry ways, and quite 
to the taste of the romping country girl 


~~ she is at heart. 


Mrs. LEstrE CarTER has a summer 
home neat Hastings-on-the-Hudson, 
and, as motorists view distances, is 
BLANCHE Bates’ neighbor. 

_ Mme. Atta Nazimova has fulfilled 
her ambition of a bijou country home 
with a bath-room, that rare thing in the 
memories of her native Russia, Nazi- 
mova’s Nook is a cottage of weathered 
shingles two miles out of Dorchester. 
There, for three months a year, she lives 
as she thinks all women should live, if 
they can, simply and serenely, and with- 
out ambition. 

N. C. Goopwin’s home near Mon- 
terey is built on a rocky ledge overlook- 
ing the Pacific. He has named it “The 
One Quiet Spot.” 

___ Etste Fercuson’s summer home is at 
West End, N. J., where she enjoys 

housekeeping, but she entertains only a 


few friends—“simple souls like myself,” 
she describes them—and where long 
walks and a daily dip in the ocean are 
her recreation. 

IsaBeEL IrvinG and her husband, the 
great character actor, Wm. H, THomp- 
SON, are brilliant members of the ’Scon- 
set colony. So, too, are Percy HASWELL 
and her husband, Greorce Fawcett. 
DonaLp Brian joined the colony last 
year. It was there he wooed the lovely 
young woman who has since become 
Mrs. Brian. ; 

TULLY MARSHALL and his author- 
actréss wife, Martan Farrrax, have 


‘the largest bungalow in the new sum- 


mer settlement, Shoreham, L. I, A 
morning in the surf in front of their 
home and an afternoon in the woods 
at the back, is their daily program, with 
only traitorous thoughts of the lure of 
the Broadway pavements, from June to 
September. 

MILY WAKEMAN and her husband, 
RanDoLtpH Harttey, the librettist of 
the American grand opera, “Poia,” re- 
cently produced in Berlin, set up their 
household gods, and, including master 
Randolph Wakeman Hartley, at Touis- 
sant Farms, near Coscob, in Connecti- 
cut. 

The roll is much longer, but the space 
is ‘not. 
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THE AUTHOR of the following has appeared in vaudeville for the Boag two years in 


Joseph M. Patterson's “Dope,” a playlet that has more drama in it 
He therefore writes with authority on the subject. 


plays. 


AUDEVILLE, ten or fifteen 
years ago, was something dis- 
tinct from legitimate drama. It 

had a different following from that of 
the three or four-act play and catered 
frankly to another class of people. It 
was a thing of slap-sticks, rough 
jokes, and chesty voices. People who 
were interested in the theatre seri- 
ously avoided vaudeville as conscien- 
tiously as the Wagnerian enthusiast 
scorns ragtime and musical comedy. 
Attending the theatre was considered 
a dignified recreation; going to vaude- 
_ ville, a foolish waste of time at best. 

But one decade has entirely wiped 
out that distinction. Vaudeville, to- 
day, differs from the legitimate drama 
only in the fact that it is more com- 
pact, more condensed, and quicker in 


many four-act 


its action. It is put on for the amuse- 
ment of the same people who go to 
see the long play. 

The vaudeville audience of to-day 
has just as high an order of intelli- 
gence as any theatrical audience. It 
demands just as high class drama and 
is possibly a little more keen, a little 
more alert than the audience that 
takes a whole evening for one story. 
It belongs to the hurried, hurrying 
class and is, therefore, in the large 
majority. It-has -no time to weigh 
trifles and arrive gradually at conclu- 
sions and climaxes. It has no interest 
in prologues and things that hap- 
pened twenty years ago. All it cares 
about is now, and affairs and people 
of the immediate present. It takes its 
amusements as it takes its luncheons, 
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its journeys—at the speed limit. 
 Withal, it has learned to think at this 
lightning rate and, with all its rush, it 
has gained, rather than lost, in artistic 
taste. It will not forgive nor deal leni- 
ently with any crudity or gaucherie. 
Because it takes its pleasures hur- 
‘riedly is no reason why the offerings 
themselves should show evidence of 
hasty or careless preperation or con- 
struction. 

For these reasons the one-act 
vaudeville play must move rapidly. 
There must be no superfluous line or 
movement. There is no time for a 
man to smoke a cigar and consider 
whether or not, because of his great 
need and the sick wife at home, he will 
betray the confidence placed in him 
and take the bonds out of the safe. He 
may do this in a play, but in the 
‘vaudeville sketch he rushes to the 
safe the moment he is left alone, flings 
the door open, and crams the bonds 
into his inside pocket. 

There is no time for the maid and 
butler, or the dearest friends and ene- 
mies, to discuss the tangled affairs of 
the heroine. She herself plunges into 
them at once and carries the audience 
with her. Those on the other side of 
the footlights can see for themselves 
_ which man she loves, and find out in 
short order whether she intends to 
marry the right one or sacrifice her 
life to a principle. 

The action must be rushed along. 
The dialogue must be snappy and to 
the point, and the characterization 
done with a sure and skillful, but 
quick, touch. The first speech and first 
movement of each character who 
comes on the stage should tell what 
manner of man he is. The vaudeville 
playlet is no place for the man who is 
hard to get acquainted with. Neither 
is it any place for the plot that un- 
folds slowly. 

Furthermore, there may be no su- 
perfluous or secondary characters. 
Every line and every bit of business 
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must have a direct and ‘neice 
bearing on the plot. The principal 
characters must work out. their own 
salvation. 

An entire tragedy or melodrama 
may be told in twenty minutes. It 
doesn't always take that long to live 
one. And the story of the creation was 
told in six hundred words. Yet it must 
be borne in mind that the story told 
in a twenty-minute sketch must be 
the sort that would be lived in that 
brief span of life. The art of the play- 
let is the art of selecting the dramatic 
incident in the life of a man or woman 
which subordinates the surrounding 
days and years and is not dependent 
for its most telling points upon some 
one’s recitative memory. It has to do 
with what is happening to-night, be- 
tween the minutes of 10:15 and 10:35, 
instead of the things of last winter or 
a summer twenty years ago. 

This makes it by no means neces- 
sary, as is being proven more and 
more every year, that the little play 
must be trivial. The day has gone by 
when a vaudeville sketch must be 
farce comedy or an airy trifle. A 
vaudeville audience will accept even 
the drama of uplift, if it is properly 
presented. But it must be presented in 
headlines. There can be no dreary de- 
tails of text. The vaudeville audience 
has no time for that. It is hurrying on 
to something else. Anyone who wants 
to uplift, instruct, or even entertain 
the rushing crowds of the Twentieth 
Century must be quick about it. But 
in being quick he must lose none of 
the finish or conviction of the long 
play. The one-act play must be like a 
miniature in its exquisite art. Its con- 
struction must be as perfect as that of 
any play and it lends itself especially 
to the use of epigrams and sparkling 
repartee. On the other hand, it tempts 
the unwary playwright to the forced 


use of these, and a consequent unnat- 


uralness in his dialogue that is quite 
as disastrous as dull lines. 





Twenty years ago the one-act play 

made an occasional appearance as a 
curtain raiser. It had no other oppor- 
tunity except on rare occasions when 
a group of three or four was put on 
for an evening’s entertainment. Con- 
sequently they were not in mueh de- 
mand in those days and were not 
numerous. Still, there were some 
among them good enough to stand 
the test of time. Notable among these 
are “Nance Oldfield,” and “The Ob- 
Stinate Family.” Later on came such 
plays as “The Littlest Girl,” with a 
direct pathetic appeal. And as the 
vaudeville theatres began to cater 
more to the thinking, art-loving peo- 
ple, the worth-while playlet, the little 
compact, terse bit of real drama, has 
become more and more in demand un- 
til now a play like “Dope,” with its 
keen sociological problem, is not only 
possibie but popular; and a brilliant 
piece of character drawing such as 
“The Chorus Lady,” can step out of 
the vaudeville circuit at will and make 
itself the nucleus and backbone of one 
of the most successful plays of several 
seasons. : 

The art of the one-act play is like 
the art of the short story. It has long 
since been recognized as art. But the 
careful, skillful thought that goes to 
the making of a vaudeville bill as a 
whole is something few people know 

anything about. 

- Audiences realize the effect of a 
badly arranged bill. They know some- 
thing is wrong. They don’t like the 
performance. But they don’t know 
why. It’s like having one’s dinner 
served with the pie first and the soup 
where the salad ought to be. It makes 
no difference how good the pie and 
the soup may be; it’s a bad dinner. 

Of course the diner knows what is 

wrong, but the average theatre-goer 
fails to place the blame aright. He 
criticizes vaguely every act and actor, 
and without really knowing why, 
buys a ticket the next time to a mu- 
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sical comedy or a rural drama in four 
acts. oe 

The experienced vaudeville man- 
ager knows why. He knows the ar- 
rangement was wrong. There were 
scenic effects where there should have _ 
been music; pathos where there 
should have been farce; similar turns 
had followed each other to dreary 
monotony, and the big act had come 
on when the- audience was restless, 
unsettled, and unprepared. It was as 
bad as having the climax in the first 
act of the melodrama, or the grand 
entree at the end of the circus, 
Things came on hit or miss without 
a proper sense of continuity. A vaude- 
ville bill. must not be a jumble of 
laughter and tears and spectacular ef- 
fects thrown together like a beef-stew. 

In the properly planned bill, the 
first act is an appeal to the eye. It 
may be a bicycle act or jugglers or 
acrobats, something with wich the 
restlessness and confusion of an as- 
sembling audience cannot interfere. 
As quiet begins to settle over the 
house, a musical act is put on, perhaps 
a banjo turn or something light of 
that sort. Then the time is ripe for 
farce comedy. It may be a one-act 
play or a monologue or team work. 
Popular interest is growing more 
strongly in favor of the one-act play. 

After the intermission, while peo- 
ple are straggling back to their seats, 
still talking and laughing, there must 
be something to catch the straying at- 
tention. It may be a brass band or a 
noisy farce, but it must be loud and 
compelling. 

After the music or the fun has 
roared across the footlights and 
calmed the audience into silence, it is 
time for the big act. This may be @ 
famous singer or a monologist, of 
one of the little plays. Whatever it is, 
it is the thing which has drawn the 
audience. It is the act which prac- 
tically carried the rest of the bill. No 
matter how good the other turns may 
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be, the big act—whether comedy, 
melodrama, tragedy, or problem— 
"must stand out against them like a 
- calcium light against a row of candles. 
_ After this come two or three minor 
turns, possibly moving pictures. They 
simply finish up the show and are of 
‘no particular consequence. 

The big act may be a novelty such 
as “The Girl With the Auburn Hair,” 
‘who carried many a vaudeville bill to 
glittering success, or it may be a 
singer of unusual songs like Harry 
Lauder or Chevalier. But, more and 
more every year vaudeville audiences 
are expressing their preference for the 
one-act play. It is the vehicle which 
brings real drama to the vaudeville 
stage. 

The wonder is that more play- 
wrights do not turn their attention to 
this form of drama. For the success- 
ful, adequate, one-act plays are al- 
ways in demand. There never are 
enough of them to satisfy the clamor 
of actors and audiences. It seems to 
be hard for most people to tell an in- 
teresting story in twenty minutes, 
just as it used to be difficult for 
clergymen to preach a sermon in that 
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length of time, but most of them do it 


now. The art of condensation and = 


terseness never is easy to master. 

But the artistic, twenty-minute pic- 
ture of life is the opportunity of the 
stage to-day. This is the age of the 
tabloid, the short story, and ‘rapid 
transit. A question, a problem, or a 
lesson told in those few minutes be- 
tween the intermission and the mov- 
ing pictures may be more convincing 
than a three-hour morality play. It all 
depends upon the art and skill of the 
little play’s author and exponents. A 
dull or unconvincing playlet is only 
an ugly blot on a vaudeville bill. 
There is no room in it for desolate 
places relieved by high lights, as in 
many a long play. It must be all high 
lights or it is a failure. 

It is significant that the rise of 
vaudeville from the stigma of old va- 
riety days to its present dignified po- 
sition in the theatrical world is co-in- 
cident with the growth in popularity 
of the legitimate one-act play. 
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ANOTHER story in the series in which 2 well known actress, under an assumed name, 
tells of her experiences climbing the ladder. 


No, IV.—LITTLE OLD NEW YORK 


ARRIVED in New York City one oozing from my finger-tips. Audrey, 2 
torrid July afternoon with two suit- girl I had met during the brief try out of 
cases full of clothes, fifteen dollarsin “The Sultan of the Sun” in which I 

money, and dramatic ambition fairly made my début, had given me the ad- 
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' the next ten minutes. 
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s of a professional boarding-house 
Gust off Irving Place—‘“All Right, 

el,” she had called it— and there I 

nt from the ferry, as green as any 
milk-maid down from Yark State on 
"a two days’ visit. 

I was not a fool; I don’t mean that. 
No girl can clerk for three years in a 
big department store in a large city and 
remain an idiot. I knew A. from Z. But 
I had never been in New York before, 
nor, in truth, away from home alone. 
Audrey had given me a list of names 
and addresses, things to be done and 
things to be left undone, who to see 
and why, and where and when. She had 
gone through all this years before, and 
she knew—and I didn’t. 

I found the boarding-house easily en- 


» ough; I had all the directions down on 


a my list and took the right car, and re- 


E membered the “third house from the 
| corner.” After ringing the bell several 


times, und waiting ready to drop, on 
© the hot marble step, I was, at last, 
| shown into the parlor by a frightened- 
» looking, slatternly girl—a Swede, I 
| took her to be. Again, after a weary 
_ ‘wait, the mistress of the house appeared 
and we discussed rates and rooms for 
4 Finally we 
| agreed—the room to be a third story 


| hall-room and the price three dollars a 


week. Table board was fixed at five dol- 
> lars a week more, but this, I decided, 
| to let pass, and try getting my meals 
at lunch-rooms, You see, I had only 
fifteen dollars, and while I could have 
gotten more by writing home, I had de- 
cided to make my own little store of 
funds go as far as possible. At eight 
dollars a week it would not last two 
weeks, so I decided upon the “dining 
out” system. Looking back now, it 
seems to me that I must have been a 
httle fool after all—trying to conquer 
New York with fifteen dollars and’ am- 
bition | 

My boarding-house mistress, Mrs. 
Tompkins, escorted me up to my room 
herself, saying that it was her sole de- 
sire that all her guests should be made 
comfortable and quite at home, in her 
house. I felt neither as I viewed my 
-Toom for the first time, It was of the 
‘ypicel theatrical variety—enameled 
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bed, washstand with flowered bowl and 
pitcher, and an empty, towel-covered 
bureau with a cracked mirror. There 
was one window and one chair, and 
after I had placed my suitcases and my- 
self within the threshold, Mrs. Tom 
kins was forced to withdraw to the 
hall. Still, it was a roof above my head 
and it was Little Old New York. Lit- 
tle Old New York! 

“There, I hope you will be real com- 
fortable, dearie,” said Mrs, Tompkins, 
as she departed with my three dollars 
—paid in advance. “If there is any- 
thing you want, jes’ holler over the ban- 
nisters and Christine will bring it up. 
And, I hate to remind you of it, but, of 
course, I allow no cookim’ in the bed- 
rooms,” 

After she had gone I sat down on the 
bed and began.to unpack my clothes. 
There were not so many of them; a few 
were new, more were not; a pretty pink 
linen suit had belonged to my sister. 
And as I unpacked I thought it all out. 

I had come to New York, as have 
come thousands of other young girls, 
to seek a position on the dage. tie ex- 
perience was slight; I had begun in the 
chorus of a big musical show that had 
failed ingloriously after a run of a week 
in one of the large Eastern cities. From 
there I had gone to a repertoire opera- 
company, singing “Trovatore” and 
“Martha” for seventy-five cents per or- 
chestra-chair ; this had lasted two weeks. 
Then I had drifted- to a local stock- 
house’ where, after a week as an extra 
girl, I had played “bits” in “The Lit- 
tle Minister” and “The Butterflies.” 
This was all—everything, my entire ex- 
perience on the stage. 

It seemed most likely that I would 
do chorus-work and Audrey had given 
me a list of names of people who en- 
gaged the girls for the Big Broadway 
choruses. I knew most of the men by 
reputation. I had seen their names and 
pictures so often in the dramatic papers 
that it seemed almost as if I knew them 
personally. This helped matters, some- 
what; I thought that it would be plain 
sailing, getting an engagement. 

About six o’clock I slipped out and 
wrote mother a postal telling her of my 
safe arrival, and then I went and ate a 
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twenty-cent supper in a down-town 
“Childs.” I went to bed early, so as to 
get plenty of rest and be up bright and 
early for my round of the different 
agents’ offices. In fact I was so eager 
for the morning to dawn that I couldn’t 
content myself and had gone to bed in 
sheer desperation. 

I wore my pink linen suit when I set 
out at ten o’clock the next morning. My 
pink linen had always been successful 
—I had been engaged for the “Sultan 
of the Sun” in my pink linen, and again 
I had worn it when I was given the part 
of Jean to play at nine dollars a week! 

Ten o'clock is a little early for Broad- 
way of a July morning. The “guard” 
had not assembled, and Forty-second 
Street presented a dreary and deserted 
appearance. I entered a tall skyscraper 
below Thirty-eighth and was taken to 
the sixth floor where Connelly & 
Hahnemann have their offices. 

There were but three persons in the 
stuffy outer office when I entered. A 
thin, sallow-faced young man came for- 
ward to inquire my business. Two old- 
young women with sharp faces and yel- 
low hair eyed me critically, whisper- 
ing with heads together. 

“T want to see Mr. Connelly,” I be- 
gan, searching my bag for my card. 

“Not down yet,” came the answer 
promptly. 

“Then Mr. Hahnemann—” 

“Not before noon.” 

He drummed with his fingers upon 
the desk, and looked over my head at 
the opposite wall. 

“Do you think I could see Mr. Con- 
nelly or Mr. Hahnemann at noon then ?” 
I asked. 

“Only by appointment,” he replied, 
without looking at me. 

“T haven’t an appointment, but—” 

_ “Then you can’t see them,” he 
finished calmly. ; 

I moved away a few feet, then 
stopped to say, almost in desperation : 

“It’s about an engagement—in on 
of the companies.” 

He made no answer. 

“Must I see one of the firm?” I 
asked. 

“Which show do you mean?” he de- 
manded. 
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“One of the musical shows— 
Mirth,’” T told him, hurriedly, 

“Chorus ?” 

“Ves.” 

“All engaged,” he nodded. ° 

“And ‘The Aéro Girl?’ ” 

“All engaged.” | ae 
“*The Bon Bon Princess?” I hazg- 
arded. 
This time he looked at me squarely, 
with his dull, hazel eyes, showing 
green. It was a most uncomfortable — 


glance, and I would dearly liked to have = 


boxed: his ears. 

Without further words on his part, © 
I put my card back in my purse, and 
walked straight out of the office. After 
I was safely in the street, it came to 
me that now I would never “land a 
job” with any of the Connelly & Hah- 
nemann shows, and I never have. Only — 
once did I venture in their office, after 


my first acquaintance with the sallow- aa 


faced young man, and then without 
looking at my card, he said “nothing 
to-day.” 

Hart & Wilson have offices in the 
New Amsterdam Theatre Building, I~ 
arrived there at a little before eleven 
o'clock, and succeeded in having my — 
card “taken in” to the private office. 
But nothing came of it, and I went — 
away to try my fortunes across the cor- — 
ridor at Fair & Newman’s. These man- 
agers saw no one except by special ap- — 
pointment; F. C. Gallagher requested 
that I report at the Comique Wednes- 
day morning at ten, where and when 
voices would be tried for “Miss April,” 
while Kaufman Brothers & Company 
had their “own” chorus girls, and used 
a “distinctive type,” I was told. 

By one o’clock I was tired out and 
hungry, but my ill-luck at every step 
took all idea of luncheon out of my 
head. I couldn’t afford to eat, I just 
couldn’t, I told myself. 

Frankly, it frightened me when I real- 
ized that I had gone to six different 
firms and had received no encourage- 
ment from any of them. I had made a 
careful note of the try-out of voices at 
the Comique Wednesday morning, but I 
couldn’t count on that—with two hun- 
dred girls crowding for positions! 

At ‘half-past two I found myself one 
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‘a lot of girls, in the outer office of 
mn A. Marcus, in the Knickerbocker 
heatre Building. I handed my card to 
sphinx-faced youth, and sat down for 
few minutes’ rest in one of the long 

w of-chairs. I was beginning to feel a 
little faint, both from hunger and want 
of rest, I suppose, and I closed my eyes 
as I waited. After an hour the youth re- 
turned. 

“Mr. Marcus is engaged,” he said 
glibly. 

_ I thanked him and turned away, when 
a laugh, a voice, and the soft stirring of 
silken skirts made me stop at the door. 
From out of the private office came a 
man and a woman, and the woman was 
Effie St. Croix, of the “Sultan” days! 

My lips parted, a flush spread to my 
cheeks, and I called her name almost 
sharply. 

“Miss St. Croix—please !” 

She turned her lovely head and saw 
me flushed and eager, At first she 
frowned, as if not recalling me, but 

almost directly a look of recognition 
flashed from her eyes and she stopped 
and smiled. 

“Iris Belmont, isn’t it?” she said. 
“Dear me, what are you doing in here ?” 

_ “Looking for an engagement,” I told 
~ her promptly. “I’ve been here —hours !” 

She opened wide her sleepy blue eyes 

_and turned to the man beside her. 

“Bennie, place Miss Belmont, there’s 
a dear,” she said, patting his coat sleeve 
playfully. : 

Ben. A. Marcus consulted his watch 
and frowned, but Effie St. Croix refused 
to move an inch until he had made an 
appointment with me for the next morn- 
ing. Then, as she trailed off with him to 
luncheon at a Broadway café, she gave 
me her address and made me promise to 

- come to see her, 

It was all as much a sensation for me 
as for herself, for directly she and Mar- 
cus had gone, I was deluged with kind- 
messes, A chair was brought me and a 
glass of ice-water; the sphinx-faced 
youth took my name and entered the ap- 

: peg with his employer in a big 
ledger; a two-hundred-pound blonde 
_ Stopped and gave me a handkerchief I 
had dropped. It became almost embar- 
" Tassing, and yet it was doubly appreciat- 
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ed after my weary morning in the agen- 
cies, ignored and chilled at every turn. 

After the appointment had been en- 
tered in the book, and I had finished my 
glass of water, I rose to go amid a suc- 
cession of smiles and nods from therrow 
of waiting girls who didn’t happen to 
know the beautiful Miss St. Croix. I 
laughed out loud as I went down in the 
elevator. But for having sung in the 
same show wth Effie I, too, would have 
been waiting in that hot office for “some- 
thing to turn up” for hours. Now I 
would surely be engaged, and a “Mar- 
cus Show” is but another term for a 
“big success,” as everybody in the pro- 
fession knows. 

I walked back down Broadway as far 
as Twenty-third Street. I was tired and 
my head ached slightly, but I wanted to 
mix with the crowds that pushed back 
and forth, to be one of them, to drink in, 
as it were, the sensation of parading 
stage-land’s Rialto, with the promise of 
a profitable engagement staring me in 
the face. I passed the Casino where 
“Miss Lady Bird” was still playing. The 
show was in its tenth week at the house, 
and Josephine Somers, who had brought 
about my début, was singing in the 
chorus. Well, if I succeeded in getting in 
a Marcus Show I would go down and 
see Josephine and talk over old times. 
And then I suddenly thought of Audrey, 
and entering a drug-store, selected a 
souvenir post-card and wrote her about 
the appointment with Ben. A. Marcus. 

“Audrey, isn’t it great?” I wrote. “A 
Marcus show—going some, eh?” 

I was so elated and excited that I 
could scarcely wait for the morrow, and 
on the strength of my engagement, I 
ate thirty cents’ worth at Childs’; But 
what was thirty cents with a Marcus 
show staring one in the face? At the 
boarding house a leading-lady of forty 
summers—heaven help the winters!— 
who was “resting,” told me that “Mis- 
tah Mahcus paid the girls in his shows . 
all the way from twenty-five tuh thirty- 
five per, m’ dear,” and I stumbled up 
stairs to my little hall-room under.,the 
hot tin roof, too dazed even to think 
coherently, It all seemed too good to be 


true! 
I was up at eight o’clock the next 





morning, and although the appointment 
was for noon, I set out at nine o'clock, 
walking with a light heart up Broadway 
‘and into the heart of things. It was a 
bright sunshiny morning and almost 
coob after a series of showers during the 
night. It was wonderful just to be alive. 
I had received a letter from home in 
the mail and a card postmarked “Bos- 
ton” from Audrey. She had been given 
a real part in the Boston show and re- 
hearsals were under way with every 
sign of a big success in store for them. 

“TI wish I could do something for you, 
Bel,” she wrote, “but the chorus was en- 
gaged long before I signed. Cheer up— 
you'll get there yet.” 
~ “Get there yet!” I was there now— 
with a Ben. A. Marcus show! Audrey 
was only in a summer show—at half 
Salary ! 

I arrived at the Knickerbocker Thea- 
tre promptly at eleven o'clock, and the 
sphinx-faced youth, bowed and came 
forward to hand me a chair. 

“Mr. Marcus just got down, miss, I'll 
take your card in. What name? Oh, 
yes !” 

I gave him my card. 

“But the appointment was not until 
noon,” I told him hesitatingly. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he said, with a 
meaning smile. “Any friend of Miss St. 
Croix —” 

And he hurried away with the bit of 
‘pasteboard between thumb and fore- 
finger. . 

I bit my lips, and tried to say that I 
didn’t mind, but I did—his smile as he 
mentioned Effie St. Croix’s name. 

Five minutes later the door of the pri- 
vate office opened and closed and the 
youth went back to his paper. 

“Presently,” he nodded at me. 

I sat back in my chair and waited— 
four hours. Girls came and went, names 
were called and “you” and “you” and 
“you” were ushered into the private of- 


fice, and came out again, smiling or. 


sober, successful or disappointed. 

Still I sat on. At 1:30 Ben. A. Mar- 
cus himself came out and hurried away 
to a restaurant for his luncheon. I sat 
on, the sphinx-faced youth read his 
Telegraph, and hundreds, yes hundreds, 
of girls came and went. The strain was 
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beginning to tell on me and I ¢ 
and drank a glass of water at ¢ 
cooler in the corner ; coming back to 
chair, I picked up an old comic wee 
and used it for a fan, I had had 
luncheon, and the heat was stifling, 

Mr. Marcus returned at three o'clock, 
I half-rose from my chair as he passed 
me, so close as to touch my skirt, but he 
was looking straight ahead, his eyes set 
and cold, and I sank back, letting the 
opportunity slip. I couldn’t make any. 
pad like a scene before that roomful of 
girls. 

The office closed at five o’clock, At 
four-thirty I went over and spoke to 
the clerk, asking him to take my card 
in again to Mr. Marcus. He did so, 
hesitatingly, and five minutes later 1 
was standing in the private office of the 
great manager. Me 

“Miss Iris Belmont?” he said slowly 
turning my card thoughtfully in his 
fingers. 

“Yes, sir. You told me yesterday to 
come to-day,” I spoke up lamely enough, 
I’m afraid, but I was thoroughly tired 
out and hungry and_-sick. 

“Did 1?” 

“Yes. You were going out with Miss” 
St. Croix. Effie asked you to give me 
something, and you promised—” 

He smiled and I stopped short, wait- 
ing for the sentence to be pronounced. 

“Tt was in the chorus?” 

“Yes, sir. I could do a small part 
though, I think.” 

“Do you? Well, Miss Belmont, mm = 
sorry, but there’s nothing—just nothing, 
you understand? I will keep your card 
though and —” 

He nodded, and touched a bell. 

“Good-day,” he said. Then to the 
sphinx-faced youth: “Nothing more t0- 
night.” 

How I left the office and got out of” 
the building and into Broadway, I never 
afterwards knew. I found myself, after” 
a while, hurryihg-along with the after= 
noon crowd, my eyes smarting with an-— 
shed tears. To-day, after five years, 1 
think that brief five minutes in Ben. A. 
Marcus’ office was the cruelest in all m 
life, and while now I can laugh at 1 
then it seemed a matter of tragic pro- 


‘portions, 
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T stumbled along until I found myself 
front of the Casino, where the electri- 

al sign announced the tenth big week 

f “Miss Lady Bird.” I envied Josephine 
“at the Casino, I envied Audrey in Bos- 
‘ton, I almost envied the shop girls in 
‘King’s Department Store back in Hol- 


> ton. Only a sort of mingled shame 


‘and pride kept me from going straight 
‘home and throwing up the stage for 
‘ever and ever. Suddenly, with a dogged 
determination to grin and bear it, I told 
myself that I would win out, that I 
would succeed, find an engagement 
‘equal to that of the show-girl in a Mar- 
cus show. 

It was nearly six o’clock. I would go 
down to the Comique the next morning 
and see if I could get anything there; if 
not, then more agencies, more stuffy of- 
fices, hours of waiting, fresh young 
men, and ice-bound managers. 

At Thirty-first Street I waited to let 


» an automobile pass’ me, and came face 


to face with Josephine Somers. She 
drew me aside, and kissed my cheek, 
and asked a hundred and one questions 
all in the same breath. She looked 
charming; her clothes were fresh and 
pretty and her fingers were loaded with 
ha rings. She was living at a 

roadway hotel, but somehow she neg- 
lected to ask me to come and see her 
there, although she did tell me to drop 
in “in-back” at the Casino some night. 

“IT suppose they don’t want any girls 
in ‘Miss Lady Bird?” I asked her. 

“Want girls? In a Casino show? My 
dear, the management can have the pick 
of little Old New York—we have all the 
big Broadway girls in ‘Lady Bird’ !” 

_ “That’s nice,” I said, smiling in spite 

_ of my disappointment at her superior 

manner. 

_ “Ym sorry I’m not a big Broadway 
girl, because then maybe they’d pick me, 

and I must get an engagement—that’s 

all there is to it.” 

“I’m sorry, but I don’t know of a 
thing,” said Josephine positively. “Have 
“e tried the moving picture places? 

ey use girls to sing the illustrated 


- songs, I believe.” 

_ _ I saw then that it was useless to ask 
_ Josephine Somers to help me. She had 
not forgiven me for securing my en- 
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gagement with the “Sultan of the Sun” 
when she had been turned down and I, 
whom she had introduced, had been en- 
gaged. Her patronizing air amused me, 
but, all the-same, it hurt, for I had 
known Josephine all my life and we had 
been school-girls together. 

“Good-by,” I said suddenly. 

Josephine smiled and shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“If I hear of-anything I'll let you 
know,” she said, but she had not asked 
my address. 

I went back to Irving Place and 
straight up to my room. Unlocking the 
door, I removed my hat, and threw my- 
self, face down, upon the bed. There I 
lay until Christine, the maid of all work, 
beat on my door and called me by name _ 


’ in her funny Swedish accent. 


“Yes?” I said, sitting up. 

“It is a telegram, mess,” came the 
answer. 

I jumped up, threw open the door, 
and took the yellow envelope from her 
moist hands. 

Standing there in the doorway, I 
opened and read it. There were only 
three lines and a signature. 

Sorry about Marcus, Will explain 
when I see you. Come up to the Ard- 
more, Central Park West. 

Erriz St. Crorx. 

I crushed the paper in my hand and 
recklessly ran to find my purse and give 
the waiting Christine a dime. Effie St.- 
Croix would explain Marcus’ behavior 
and perhaps advise me about another 

ement. 

I looked at my watch. It was nearly 


~ seven o’clock. Quickly I took a bath and 


changed my dusty clothes, selecting a 
simple white linen suit that had been 
my “best” for two long summers. At 
half-past seven I was ready to go, and 
at eight I was at the Ardmore, a smart 
apartment-hotel facing the park. 

Miss St. Croix was “out.” The office 
could tell me nothing else, but her maid, 
who was at home, could advise me per- 
haps. So I went up to her apartment on 
the fourth floor, where a light mulatto 
girl answered my ring, eyeing me sus- 
piciously. 

“Is you her sister Mamie-Ellen from 
Piketown, Missoury?” she demanded, 





I assured her that I was not and gave 

her my card, telling her that Miss St. 
Croix was to see me about getting me 
an engagement. ; 

Then came the information that her 
mistress had dined at Rector’s and was 
going to a roof-garden later in the 
evening. 

“Tell Miss St. Croix I was here, will 
you?” I said, as I turned to go. “I'll 
come ‘back to-morrow morning.” 

“Aint you going after her to-night?” 
asked the girl. 

I shook my head. 

“Better had,” she told me. “Miss Effie 
‘changes her mind of’ener than she do 
her dresses. To-night she might find you 
a job; to-morrow she’s done forgot you 
live, miss.” ° 

I looked at her, hesitating. 

“Better go—Avalon Roof,” she said. 
“Whatever it is, get it now, miss.” 

I thanked her and gave her a quarter 
-—rshe had been used to nothing less 
than a dollar, I suspect—and went down 
in the elevator, thoughtfully quiet. 

I went to the Avalon Roof Garden. 
Everybody in the box-office knew Miss 
St. Croix and an attendant was sent to 
her with a card. Presently he returned 
with a faultlessly groomed young man, 
who held my card with Effie’s name 
scrawled across its face. 

“Effie’s jolly glad you came—so am 
I,” he said. “Winship’s here—you know 
’ Winship, of course?” 

I only shook my head. I would have 
turned back and left the place, only the 
crowd of men in the lobby were watch- 
ing us. I wished now that I had not 
come; I had only come to see Effie St. 
Croix on business and not pleasure. I 
didn’t know these men nor wanted to 
know them. 

Effie, gorgeously gowned in pale 
green, was sitting at a, small round 
table with a tall, slim young man, and 
they were drinking an amber liqueur out 
of shell glasses when I came up. 
course I sat down—there was nothing 
else to do. Introductions followed—Van 
Siftart was a Yale “boy” with an oil 
magnet papa; Winship had a chorus- 
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girl wife in the background and a y 
lionaire father in the foreground. The 
all laughed and talked and drank, un 
suddenly I asked Effie about Marcus 
“Jealous! Of Bobbie and J 


think her pretty?” 

I bit my lip. I had made a mistake 
and saw it too late. I pushed back my 
chair, heart-sick and miserable, and 
gathered together my few belongings, 
clutching Fair & Newman’s card in my 
hand. é 

“Not going ?” cried Van Sittart.“Now ~ 
you mustn’t, really, Miss Belmont.” : 

“Yes, but I must,” I said firmly. : 

I rose and moved a little undecided 
towards Effie St. Croix. 

“Good-night.” 

“Oh, good-night—if you must go,” 
she cried pettishly. “Van, take Iris and © 
put her in a cab. I’ll speak to John Fair 
to-morrow, dear.” 

“Thanks, never mind, Effie, please,” T 
said, moving away. “No, don’t come, 
Mr. Van Sittart—no! Good-night.” 

I heard Effie’s melodious laughter, 
sweet and clear as a peal of bells, the 
clink of the ice in the tall glasses, 

Van Sittart’s voice as he answered Win- 
ship across the table. 

I hurried along, past the lines of 
tables, through the dense crowd at the — 
entrance, and~down in the elevator to” 
the street level. ; 

On the “pavement I stopped and took 
a deep, deep breath. The night was stif- 
ling, there was not a breeze, and above 
the sky hung heavy with stars. 

Suddenly I opened my hand-bag, and 
taking out the card Effie had given me, 
tore it slowly into many pieces. 

Then I turned resolutely south to Irv- 
ing Place and my little hall bed-room. 
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Manager 


By FRANK CARLOS GRIFFITH 


HERE is a most amusi 


many seasons Mrs. 

HAT does an Acting Manager do? 
W I suppose, if I have been asked 

' that question once, I have been 
asked it a thousand times. What doesn’t 
he do? Is there any phase of the theatri- 
' cal business that he is not expected to 
be familiar with and to render a su- 
preme court decision upon it at any mo- 
ment? 

In the front of the house he must be 
ready with instant knowledge upon 
every form and feature of contract, 
every trick of knavery, and every right 
that belongs to him. Behind the curtain 
he must know the possibilities of the 
Stage, as well as the carpenter ; he must 
decide every dispute, request, and pro- 
_ test, from the super to the leading man 
_ Or woman, and sometimes even the star; 
he must settle every charge and know 
its equity or extortion, and answer any 


account of the troubles of a manager. As Mr. Griffith has been 
iske’s acting manager, he writes with authority of his duties. 


question that is asked of him in some 
way or other. In railroading, he must 


- know everything that a railroad can do 


legally for his interests, and all the 
things they can and will do, if properly 
requested, that are not evasions of the 
strict letter of the interstate commerce 
law. And each one of these various gen- 
eral classifications has a multitude of 
minor branches. 


What “Acting-Manager” Means 


THE layman has a very vague idea 
of what the term “Acting-Manager” as 
applied to a theatrical company, really - 
means. Some think it means the man- 
ager of the “acting,” or a sort of supert- 
or to the stage-manager. Another imag- 
ines it to mean that he is an “acting” 
manager, or a manager who “acts,” in 
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~ other words an “actor-manager.” Now 
an “actor-manager” is either a very big 
man in it, or a very minor one. There 


area few big actor-managers—and they | 


are chiefly located in England—and 
probably myriads of minor ones who 
seldom reach the dignity of a week- 
stand, unless it be at the rate of ten, 
twenty and thirty. — 

An Acting Manager in the business— 
objectionably termed “show-business”— 
is the same as an Acting Manager inany 
other kind of business: he is the man 
who acts for his superior, who is the 
head, or chief of the enterprise; the 
same as the “acting president,” or the 
“acting governor,” or “acting secre- 
tary,” in the absence of his superior. 
The manager is the head, the acting 
manager comes next, with full. powers 
of action and discretion within the lines 
of policy as defined by his chief. 


Advantages of a Treasurer 


TOW I think I have made his posi- 
tion clear. But sometimes the man in 
charge is designated as business man- 
ager, or treasurer, each with fewer pow- 
ers and less latitude of discretion in the 
execution of his duties. The latter posi- 
tion, in fact, is little more than a mere 
clerical one, although its incumbent is 
ostensibly in charge of the company. 

An Acting Manager may or may not 
have a treasurer under him, such things 
being governed by the breadth of knowl- 
edge and ability of the Acting Manager ; 
the magnitude of the enterprise as 
measured by the size of the company, 
the extent of the production carried, 
and also by either the wisdom or lack 
‘of wisdom of the owner. The latter is 
often the reflection of the owner’s per- 
sonal knowledge of road conditions on 
_ the one hand, or his utter ignorance of 
them, on the other. 

With all due respect to local man- 
agers, to carry a treasurer means the 
saving of from two to five times his 
salary weekly. Take, for instance, a close 
supervision of the gallery doors, where 
the local manager is as often defrauded 
‘as the company. It is manifestly impos- 
sible for the Acting Manager to be in 
two places at the same time. 
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Schedule of Possible Duties 
AS A sample day on a tour of 


night’stands, I have arranged a schedule 


of routine and incidental happenings as 

a sort of guide to the understanding of 

— an Acting Manager really has to 
0: 


Rise. 

Breakfast, 

To bank, for drafts, and to ex. | 
peers office for money orders, 

Write letters. 

To depot. Find no special coach 
for company, as agreed, Pro- 

: best Get your coach. Train 
ate. : 

Arrive thirty-five minutes late” 
Carriage ordered, did not 
wait; delay, get another, Get 
your star to the hotel. Fool-~ 
clerk failed to hold rooms, 
Protest. Get rooms finally, 
Everybody sore. “ 

Theatre. Not enough stage h 
Protest. “Riot Act” read, 

To railroad agent.- Arrange for 
movement and tickets to next 


town, ee 
To hotel. Make out “Call” ~ 
Telephone-bell rings, Gee! 
Wow! Darn! Cub-reporter 
wants interview. with staf, 
Turned down politely. More, 
. “language.” elephone-bell 
rings. Wanted on other 
*phone down stairs. Go down. 
orrespondent of the Actors 
Weekly, of Pittsopolis, wants 
a pass for three. Smash the 
*phone; indulge in wunder-— 
lines, and large caps. + 
5:15 pn. M. Theatre. Put up call.’ Not” 
enough help yet. , More” 
trouble. “Juice” wants an ad 
vance. “Props.” warts af 
advance. Carpenter sore, 


boys of eleven or twelve 
with promise to see the 
“show.” 


over a train to-morrow= 
has a sister or something” 


near. 
5:45 p. mM. Hotel. Railroad agent comes 
with tickets. Get stenog- 
rapher for star. Will per 
interview here with principal 
daily, on subject of mad dogs, 
nervous hens, or the Copef 
nican theory as applied to 
theatrical stars. Also, if caf 
locate three parties of friends, 
may bring them back after 
the play. ae 





‘ i 
OD rp. M. Read letters _ reports of ad- 
vance agent. 
p. mM. A few minutes for unclassified 
activities, and reflection. 

20 vr. M. Theatre. Look at the program 
for errors and omissions; in- 
structions about not admit- 
ting kids; the candy boy not 
to shout; not using the ad- 

vertising curtain, if possible 
to avoid; not to allow peanut 
eating or vending; about the 
lights in the foyer; the steam 
pipes cracking or hissing ; 
seating people during quiet 
scenes; question of admission 
tickets ; etc., etc., etc. 

Word ftom stage—" Baby in the 
house.” Hunt, don't locate. 
Another® note from stage. 
“Baby still there.” Hunt; find 
‘was the house-matron’s kid. 
“Neyer was known to talk 
efore.” To the backwoods, 

for it. All serene. 

Note from stage. “Peanuts in 
the house.” Hunt; cannot 
locate. 

“Peanuts.” Hunt; gallery, bal- 
cony and orchestra watched, 
without success. 

Count up. Any and all kinds of 
trouble may happen here, too 
numerous to enumerate. 

Curtain. Back to the stage. On 
the way, locate peanuts in 
private box. Transfer bill; 
overcharge; verbal fireworks. 
Super. bill; overcharge; ex- 
losives. Carriage for star. 

embers of company. ad lib 
—May I this, that, and the 
other, to the limit. Some yes, 
some no. Thanks and kicks. 

Take star to hotel. Return to 
theatre. 

Lunch at a dairy counter. 

Hotel. Post accounts; write up 
weekly statement to date; 
balance cash; short $10.65; 
hunt for shortage; sweat 
blood; find $10.00, out sixty- 
five cents, (never find that, 

aon re out). Hot bath. 


Telephone. Baggage cars not 
placed; get up; dress; get a 
eal ride a a in the gece | 
co et night operator; te 

’ WHA TH More riot 
oy good suk plenty; hot 
wires; ‘phones to get super- 


intendent hundred miles 
away ; orders yard-master up; 
gets switch engine, etc., etc. 
200 a.m. To yards; everything at stand- 
still; waiting; engine arrives; 
things move. 
20 4. mM. Bed. 


2:30 a. M. Telephone. litesbis of otiagaans 
been robbed in hotel; 
advice; give it,—then ??—! 11! 
—!tt, ires melted ; all off. 
2 40 a.m. Bed. 


Nearly every one of these various di- 
visions of time and circumstances is 
capable of any number of variations, 
for in all my years of the management 
of other people’s affairs, I have found 
scarcely one rule, method, or system in 
theatrical business that is universal, or 
even near universality. At this moment 
I can only recall one principle that ap- 
proaches to being an universal practice 
—and that is the sharing pro rata of the 
extra advertising expense. 

If the Acting Manager acts as treas- 
urer, he adds a multitude of strictly 
clerical duties to his executive ones, 
such as paying all bills, counting the 
house, signing and sending in the box- 
office statements, making up a nightly 
résumé of receipts, the weather, the 
free list, the advance sale, etc., and en- 
closing the time-sheet of the acts, as 
made up by the stage manager or his © 
assistant. He also has the salary list to 
make up and to pay. 


Reading the “Call” 


THE “call,” previously referred to, is 
the notice to the company of the next 
“jump”—the town, the theatre, date, 
number of performances, depot, rail- 
road, leaving and arriving time, changes 
if any, rehearsals, the transfer, hotels 
and rates, all stage dimensions, electrical 
current, ¢tc. 

The call is the official means of com- 
munication with the company, and is, 
to people trained in the profession, 
sacred. It is high treason to tamper with 
the call. 

In the arrangement of the transpor- 
tation, the details are generally left to 
the man in advance, from the necessity 
of an early understanding; but careful- 
ly and skillfully as they may have been 
made, the actual execution of them is 
often changed by the acting manager. 
Circumstances may arise at any time 
that make it necessary to provide a 
change of plans, for things that are 
promised in the agreements with the 





wants - 
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tailroads are often withheld or fail to 
materialize, for one reason or another. 

The troubles with the railroads, in 
my eXperience, are generally traceable 
to the operating department, for, in 
passing, I want to pay my tribute to the 
passenger or traffic officials of railroads 
generally. As a class, they are the finest 
lot of men in any business or profes- 
sion under the sun. They are alert, keen, 
_ gracious, obliging, exceptionally able, 

intelligent, active and vigilant. I wish I 
could find as complimentary terms to 
apply to the operating department, ap- 
parently the natural enemy of the theat- 
rical business. No matter how honestly 
and earnestly the passenger department 
has labored to get, and has succeeded in 
getting, your patronage, a depot master, 
or even a yard master can undo it all 
with as little compunction as a burglar 
would take your cash from an open 
safe. 

Instead of working in harmony with 
the other departments, they think, in 
place of following instructions, and the 
Acting Manager has a multiplicity of 
added troubles for this very reason. 
This is why he must know what they 
can do if they will, and to fight, and to 
fight hard, for what he wants; while, if 
he fights for what they cannot do even 
#f they would, he fails, and failure, 
when putting up a fight, is humiliating; 
therefore, when you know you cannot 
win, retire gracefully, even if you suffer 
from the accusation of weakness. 


Intelligence of Booking Agents 


- APPARENTLY, booking agents use 
a railroad map and a foot-rule in plan- 
ning a route. If towns are not over an 
inch apart; no matter what the scale of 
the map, the number of changes, or the 
train schedules, the dates are booked, 
and it is up to the advance agent and 
the Acting Manager to make good. 
Probably the experience of every 
touring manager, a hundred and one 
trains out of a possible hundred, are 
late ; for to be-on time in arriving is re- 
markable, while to have a train late on 
leavimg, when you have short time to 
load ft cars, is equally miraculous. 
It ts im cases of the latter variety that 


the Acting Manager’s “ ties” 
valuable aid. There i is, an 

a “limited” which, if your cars could be 
attached ta it, would make your date, 
The booking agent has seen this train 
on the schedule and, ignorant of the fact 
that it will not, under any ordinary cir- 
cumstances, attach an additional car, has 
booked you to take it. So you are down 
to miss this connection and to lose from 
an $800 to an $1,800 house and its con- 
sequent income to your chief. The ad- 
vance agent has failed to do otherwise — 
than to get you in at six o'clock p.m. 
schedule time, which means seven, at © 
least, and you have, perhaps, two car ~ 
loads of scenery, ordinarily requiring 
from four to. six hours to place, to be 
handled after reaching your se a 
This problem is up to you. © ~ 

Now, if the Acting “Manager's fe) 
quaintanceship with important officialsis 
extensive enough—if the estimation in 
which he is held by them is warm 
enough; and if there is a loop-hole in 
their restrictions big enough—every 
consideration will be shown,. and that 
Acting Manager is going to make that 
limited, even if it has to be held for him. 

In the broad and general sense—in 
matters of which this is but one illus- 
tration out of scores and scores of in- 
stances—the tact, diplomacy, and knowl- 
edge of men and methods, the experi- 
ence and confidence in which your trust-+ 
worthiness is held by railroad men, will 
pull a company through many a time, 
where inexperience or ill-advised and | 
affensive demands will utterly fail. 4 


Inadequate Stage Help 
ONE of the Acting Manager’s chief 3 


sources of trouble, especially in one-— 


night stands, is the insufficient number 
and inadequate quality of the stage 
help. A producing manager will s 

out a big production with the honest - 
and gentine desire ‘to give the i 
cities the original big production, but 

mo account has ati en of the fact 
that most of these places have not at 
their command enough transfer wagons, © 
and employ only the cheapest qual-_ 
ity of unskilled saben. The management 
of the Néew York Hippodrome might. 
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just as much propriety, attempt to 
d outjtheir gigantic productions en- 
e, as some of the productions that 
ve been attempted. 
In the theatre there will be but three 
‘four “regular” stage employees, and 
the recruits are frequently mere boys, 
who get no pay, excepting in promises 
to “see the show,” and who bolt for 
home the instant the asbestos strikes the 
stage. With all these things to contend 
with—and they are not exceptions but 
the rule—what wonder that one-night 
stands get cut productions and the com- 
ny returns to New York with scenery 
SRatiered and worn to a frazzle. 
I believe it to be the honest prefer- 
ence and desire of every manager to 
give the smaller cities the benefit of com- 
plete productions, but the local condi- 
jons render it impossible to do so. 


Caring for the Star 


THE personal wants of a large com- 
“pany—for advances, for information, 
or permission to do this, that and the 
other thing; their complaints that come 
"up to the Acting Manager over the stage 
manager’s head (some just) some not— 
re legion. 
The star is, of course, the Acting 
“Manager’s first care. All comfort and 
convenience must be arranged for her or 
im, as the case-may be. My lines hav- 
ing been cast with female stars chiefly, 
more naturally speak from the stand- 
point of the handling of their affairs. 

Mrs. Langtry, in the height of her 

career in England and America was a 

most charming and appreciative woman 

represent; Margaret Mather is a 
“wonderful diamond in the rough; Ber- 

tha Kalich is both a great actress and 
‘lovable woman; and now for many 

vears Mrs. Fiske, the genius of the 
American ‘stage, is a woman of as esti- 
“mable personal qualities as she is histri- 
Onically great. 

Each star has her own peculiarities, 
er whims, and her caprices. One wants 
private car, another @bominates them ; 

one wants a warm theatre, the other a 
¢old one; one wants a room at the hotel 
on the second floor only, another doesn’t 

re so that it is the best; one wants in- 


terviews, another objects to them; one 
wants a full house even if “papered,”? 
another wants no coniplimentaries at 
all, other than the usual press; one en- 
joys being seen in public, another ab- 
hors it; and so it goes, to the end of the 
chapter. ~~ 


Local Managers that Trouble 


THE tricks of unprincipled local 
managers to enhance their personal 
graft from the gross receipts are so nu- 
merous, and have been ‘exposed so 
much, it is not desirable to dwell upon 
them, but I will say that, generally 
speaking, if that class is treated as if 
they are honest; they will deal honestly 
with you. Incidents and anecdotes ga- 
lore could be written, and have been 
written, on this one phase of theatrical 
life, so I will content myself with one 
only. It was while I was managing a 
coast tour for the late Margaret Mather. 

The manager had delayed counting 
up, by various excuses, until being final- 
ly forced to it, he directed that the tick- . 


et box be brought into an “office” under 


the auditorium, where a rude table and 
two common—very common—chairs 
were found. The only light we had was 
from a small hand kerosene lamp, and 
as the top half-of the chimney was 
broken off, the blaze flickered and 
smoked like a Pittsburg rolling mill. 
The manager started in to assist in 
counting the tickets in the boxes, which, 
to the layman, may appear to h@ve been 
very gracious and obliging; not so to 
the experienced. touring manager. 
Hands off is the rule in that respect, 
that being the Acting Manager’s end of | 
the business. When asked for his state- 
ment of tickets sold—one more univer- 
sal custom, by the way—he replied that 
he had none. In further answer to my 
insistence upon having one, he said he 
kept no account of the sale, did not 
know the capacity, in order to make 
one, and couldn’t and wouldn’t make. 
one out. This, I may say, is contrary to 


all custom, and is evidence of willful 


robbery, or crass ignorance and stupid- 
ity, and it is up to you to decide which. 

In this case it was easy to decide; the 
man was too keen and sharp to be of the 
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latter persuasion, and when one’s head 
is in the lion’s mouth, it is fatal to argue 


with the lion. I hedged. There was a_ 


guarantee in the contract, so I counted 
‘the box, and as I had taken the tickets 
at the door myself, I knew there was no 
Jeakage there. As my percentage of the 
tickets collected fell below the guaran- 
tee, I demanded the guarantee, which 
was delayed and quibbled over until 
nearly the final curtain, when I succeed- 
ed in pocketing my share, and in beat- 
ing a retreat. 

* This was not all, however, for three 
very “hold-up” looking citizens, laid in 
wait for me on leaving the theatre later, 
and by means of an audible excuse to 
return to the stage, I did so, and waited 
the companionship of several of the gen- 
tlemen of the company, to the hotel. 
We again encountered our hold-up 
friends on the way, two having gone 
around the block one way, and one the 
other, meeting just before’ our arrival 
at the corner. Doubtless our caravan ap- 
~ peared too formidable for them to tack- 
le, as we were unmolested by them, ex- 
cepting by looks of rage and disappoint- 
ment. This was in a then small city in 
the territory of Washington. 


Babies and Peanut Shells 


STARS of the higher order are in- 
variably of a high strung nervous tem- 
perament, and noises foreign to the re- 
quirements of the play are distracting 

to a dégree that is intolerable. 

Patrons pay their money also to see 
and hear undisturbed, and when little 
children of, say under seven years of 
age—too young to understand—are ad- 
mitted, they soon weary of quiet scenes 
and fall asleep. They usually, however, 
awaken suddenly with a cry, and the ac- 
tor on the stage is disturbed and dis- 
tressed and the audience annoyed. There 
is no argument why a thousand people 
should be disturbed for the pleasure of 
one or two. 

I suppose I have stood more abuse 
from the parents of little children who 
were denied admission, than from any 
other source incident to the position of 
Acting Manager. This is a matter up to 
the decision of the company’s represen- 
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tative, for he represents sixty to 
per cent of a partnership intergst on 
occasion, and, controlling the larger in- 
terest, the local manager is allowed fit- 
tle more than an advisory position. 
Peanut shells are the abomination of 
nervously organized players, bat in 
these days of shelled and salted peanuts 
trouble rarely arises from this source. 


Mania of Asking Questions 


I HAVE had to post a notice on the 
call-board, when a large company and 
a large working staff were carried, call- 
ing attention to the fact that the stage- 
manager was in full control of affairs 
back of the curtain, and that the master 
carpenter was the ranking official and 
head of the working staff, and that mat- 
ters concerning them or their depart 
ments must be referred to them, and 
that I was not to be annoyed with un- 
necessary questions. 

The call contains all the information 
necessary for anyone to know, but there 
are frequently members of a company 
that possess a perfect mania for infor- 
mation as to arriving or leaving time, — 
one, two, or three weeks ahead, and © 
this, not once in a while, but chronically 
so, these people often being afflicted with ~ 
the diseased imagination that it is un- 
dignified to read the call, and to depend 
solely upon inquiry. ~ 


Tricks of the Leading Man 


I ONCE knew a leading man who 
neyer entered a depot until one minute 
before train time, and at that he careful- 


ly studied the situation so as to step 


on to the rear platform of the last car 
just as the train was moving out. It is 
easy to estimate the effect of this cus- 
tom upon the nerves of the manager. 
Another leading man rarely traveled 

on the same train with the star or the 
company, purposely remaining behind 
until the last traifi.scheduled to reach 
our next stand, of course at his own ex- 
pense. This act@r’s wife traveled with 
him, but whether from love, jealousy, 
or whatever motive, she never lost st 

of him. She would follow him to the 
smoking-car whenever he visited tha’ 
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spartment, and would attend him at 
‘the theatre nightly and act as his 
dresser. During the performance she 
would sleep in his. wardrobe basket. 
There is every imaginable kind of 
temperament to deal with, and every im- 


-aginable and unimaginable variety of 


trouble and complaint cropping up at 
unexpected moments, for the Acting 
Manager is the buffer between the own- 
er or director, the star, and all others, 
and must take all the blows. When a 
complainant, or a suppliant for some fa- 
vor—denied by the Acting Manager for 
what to him are good and sufficient rea- 
sons—goes over his head and appeals to 
the higher authority, the star, or owner, 
if they wish to save themselves intermin- 
able trouble, must naturally, in self-de- 
fense, refuse to interfere and must refer 
the petitioner back to their authorized 
representative. Unless he had full pow- 
ers in everything—always provided, of 
course, that a serious injustice, from 

rsonal malice or some kindred reason, 
is not being worked, all power and con- 
trol over the organization would be lost. 


It’s a Hard Life 


IF AN inventory of happenings in 
the life of an Acting Manager were re- 
quired, this article might be strung out 
to an interminable length. Enough has 
been given, however, to present a fair 
idea of the situation. I have connected 
these incidents and events with a series 
of one-night stands. In the week, or 





longer, stands, many of these-things are 


eliminated altogether, of course, or are © a 


reduced to a minimum. 

It has been said that all the miseries 
piled upon Uncle Tom by Harriet 
Beecher Stowe never happened to any 
one person, while they might have all 
occurred to the negroes as a class; so 
it is with the incidents scheduled by me; 
they do not all happen in one day, but 
heaven knows they are of such frequent 
repetition that the position is no sine- 
cure. Acting managers receive, for this 
service, anywhere from fifty dollars a 
week ‘to salaries reaching three figures, 
but, on general principles, it is safe to 
say that whatever they get they earn. 

The diplomat, the tactician, with a 
legal knack for contracts ; a. faculty for 
handling people ; one who makes friends 
in high places and knows how and when 
to, and when not, to use them; who 
knows when to keep his temper, and 
when, apparently, to lose it; with a ju- 
dicial instinct ; and honest, is worth any 
amount to the chief who appreciates his 
qualities, according to thé magnitude of 
the interests he handles and for which 
he is directly responsible. 

After a couple of months with Mrs. 
Langtry, that much abused lady laid her 
hand upon my shoulder and, unsolicited, 
raised my salary an amount that would 
in itself have been an average business 
manager’s salary. 

In plea ae that is another story. 

Now, have I made it clear what an 
Acting Manager has to do? 








MR. FYLES is the Liter 


Director of New York’s New Theatre. 


He is the son of 


Franklin Fyles, famous critic, and no writer on theatrical subjects is better informed 


he. 


DRAMATIST should think twice 
before he marries. Of course, as a 
general proposition, everybody 
should. But if the ordinary man finds 
he has married with more haste than 
wisdom, he, at least, has to work out his 
life sentence only when at home: his 
office hours are his own. But the play- 
wright who has taken an actress for his 
wife is apt to find himself forced to de- 
‘sign his drama primarily for her pro- 
‘ fessional advancement. And the chances 
are that he suffers soon, not only in his 
heart and soul, but in his royalties, 
However, let us not be pessimistic. 
If it is easy to think of writers who have 
allowed their talent to be cramped and 
even crushed by the limitations of his- 
trionic wives, tt is not impossible, on 
the other hand, to bring to mind medi- 


ocre plays that have been carried,to suc- 
cess by the cleverness of wives. Let us 
count the one sort and the other, and see 
to what extent they balance. 


A Hard Row to Hoe 


OF COURSE, one _ immediately 
thinks of Eugene Walter and Charlotte 
Walker. Mr. Walter had just completed 
“The Easiest Way” when he engaged 
himself to her and presently was mar- 
ried. It was his wish that she should 
“create” the leading rdle in his tragic. 

aph of life in Lobsteria. David 

, discerning the exceptional merit 
of the play, desired to produce it; and in 
order to secure that privilege, he agreed 
that Miss Walker should have the part. 
That is, presumably Mr. Belasco so 
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eed. In any case, he announced Miss 
alker for the character. 

Now, just what and all happened can- 
not be asserted positively, for Mr. Be- 
lasco, Mr. Walter, and Miss Walker 

_ have maintained the most discreet of si- 
' lences. But it is no secret that, at the 
- last moment Miss Walker was put out-— 
“agreeably or otherwise—and the rdle 
assigned to Frances Starr. Mr. Walter 
is understood to have been so angry that 
he tried to get the play away from the 
Belasco management. Anyway, there 
was a frosty breach between him and 
Mr. Bélasco. But soon after the em- 
phatic success of the drama, the coldness 
was thawed: out, and the latter an- 
© nounced that the beautiful Miss Walker 
' positively would have the leading part 
in her husband’s next piece. And she 
did. The play, however—“Just a Wife” 
—revealed little of the merit of its au- 
‘thor’s earlier work. Nor was it a popu- 
lar success. After a couple of months, 
'Mr. Belasco decided to remove it from 
his theatre. And, furthermore, the part- 
nership of himself and Mr. Walter; an- 
nounced to last for many years, came to 
an early end. Both protested that the 
parting was entirely amicable. Yet there 
are many who are—well, skeptical. 

So much for facts. Opinions are a dif- 

_ ferent matter. There certainly is ample 
-foom for several and diverse views as to 
Charlotte Walker’s ability as an actress. 
That she is one of the most beautiful 
women on the American stage will 
hardly be argued. But that she possesses 
_ anything like the experience, flexibility, 
or natural skill to interpret such a char- 
acter as in “The Easiest Way” her hus- 
band created with rare insight and tech- 
nical precision, is a very different ques- 
tion. Evidence would seem to show that 
David Belasco, in any case, did not think 

. She did: 


How It is Done in England 


WHETHER the English husband is 
more chivalrous or more docile than the 
American is a question I will not try to 

answer. But it is a matter of simple 
record that five dramatists of theirs to 
' every one of ours writes his best réle 
for his wife and insists that she shall 


play it. There are, happily 
some conspicuous exceptions. 
don Chambers has remained unmarried; 
the wives of Henry Arthur Jones, Ber-’ 
nard Shaw, W. S. Gilbert, and John 
Galsworthy never have been on the 
stage. And though J. M. Barrie met 
Mary Ansell—-from whom he recently 
was divorced—while she was acting in 
his comedy ,called “Walker, London,” 
she immediately withdrew from the 
footlights. But, best of all, Lady Pinero 


—known in her histrionic days as Myra 


Holme—gave up acting years and years 
ago. Else how could we have hoped for 
such varied types as Paula Tanqueray 
and Letty, Leslie Brudenell, and Iris? 
*For if they all had been designed to fit 


the abilities of Myra Holme Pinero, — 


what chance is there that they would 
have beer as diverse as they were made 
by. Mrs. Patrick Campbell and Fay 
Davis, by Kate Rorke and Irene Van- 
brugh? And that is speaking only of the 
latter-day Pinero, taking no account of 
his long series of gay and. much liked 
farces, the heroines of which were fash- 
ioned for.no single actress, but for such 
dissimilar women as Mrs. Kendal, Lady 
Tree, Mrs. John Wood, Pattie Browne, 
Rose Norrys, and Lily Hanbury. 


Messrs. Esmond and Carton 


THE MOST prominent cases are 
R. C. Critchett and H. V. Jack, famous 
throughout the histrionic world as R. C. 
Carton and H. V. Esmond: Both are 
married to actresses, and both faithfully 
fashion their dramatic output to the 
abilities and limitations of their wives. 
Mrs. Carton is known as Katherine 
Compton and Mrs. Esmond as Eva 
Moore. And each passes, from time to 
time, from the company of one London 
actor-manager to another, according to 
where her husband has placed his latest 
play. 

For several reasons the case of Mr. 
and Mrs. Esmond is less striking than 
that of Mr. and Mrs. Carton. For one 
thing, the former actress possesssing a 
less positive personality than the latter, 
she is able to play a greater variety of 
parts. To mention just a few her hus- 
band wrote. for her—and only in such 
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plays of his as are familiar in this coun- 


try—she was the original of the part. 


played by Margaret Anglin in “The 
’ Wilderness ;” of the rdéle Fay Davis 
acted in “Imprudence ;” and of the one 
in “One Summer’s Day,” for which 
John Drew cast Isabel Irving. None of 
these characters could have been in 
much better hands than Mrs. Esmond’s, 
for she is a very skillful actress, though 
less likely to impress the average play- 
goer than the stage specialist who can 
appreciate her fine and firm tecfinique. 
Nor is she any longer so young as one 
might wish for heroines as girlish as her 
husband habitually writes. 

- Another reason that makes this Es- 
mond instance less notable than the Caf- 
ton case is that H. V. Esmond does not 
always have his way about the casting 
of his plays. While he has written some 
pieces that have achieved notable suc- 
cess, both artistically and financially, he 
also has produced a large number of 
utter failures. So his word is not law 
with managers, as is that of Pinero, 
Henry Arthur Jones, and R. C. Carton. 
For instance, Mr. Esmond conceived the 
heroine of “When We Were Twenty- 
one” for his wife. But he sold the com- 
edy to N. C. Goodwin, then married to 
Maxine Elliott, and made it a condition 
that she, instead, should have the role. 
And the situation was similar in the case 
of “The Courtship of Leonie,” a dire 
failure in which, at the old -Lyceum 
Theatre in New York, a dozen years 
ago, Mary Mannering made her first 
appearance in America. 

In the last twenty years R. C. Carton 
has written many plays, and in all but 
four or five of them hts wife has played 
the leading female role. The four excep- 
tions I can think of were produced by 

George Alexander : “Sunlight and Shad- 
.ow,” “Liberty Hall,” “The Home Sec- 
retary,” and “The Tree of Knowledge.” 
And it may be significant that he, and 
only he, has never engaged Mrs. Carton 

along with a Carton play, assigning roles 
‘presumably intended for her in these 
pieces to Marion Terry, in the first 

two instances, and to Julia Neilson in 
the others. 

The fact of creating all one’s heroines 
for a single actress might not mean the 
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stunting of a literary talent if she 

a genius in characterization. But wher 
one has named Margaret Anglin 
Irene Vanbrugh, there are very few 
modern English-speaking actress pe 
who are able to submerge their own per- 
sonalities completely in those of fictional 
women. And Mrs. Carton—or Miss 
Compton, as she is known profession- 
ally—is an extreme case of the opposite, 
Her personality is as positive and in 
variable as May Irwin’s. She is large, ~ 


assertive, rather unfeminine, and has 


not been able to appear even moderately = 


youthful for a good many years. Thus © 


for twenty years her husband has writ- 
ten and rewritten virtually the same réle 
for her. 


Miss Compton’s Réles 


LET us glance back at the more‘re- 
cent and more memorable Carton come- _ 
dies. The best is “Lord and Lady Algy,” 
and in that the customary Compton role 
was best exemplified. Jessie Millward 
played it here; and later, when William 
Faversham became a “star” in the same 
piece, she was succeeded by Hilda 
Spong, by Julie Opp and by Alison Skip- 
worth. Lady Algy is a hearty, horsey ~ 
woman of the-good-fellow sort, possess- ~ 
ing a heart of gold beneath her bluff and _— 
rather vulgar manner. After the long > 
London run of “Lord and Lady Algy, 
Miss Compton left Charles Hawtrey’s 
company to join that of Arthur Bour-, 
chier and Dion Boucicault at the Court 
Theatre. Here, in “Wheels 


appearance. 
Mr. Carton sold his next play, too, t 
Boucicault and SBourchier; so Miss 
Compton remained at the Court. Thi 
time, as the wife of a titled drunkard, 
who engages herself as a cook in a coum-— 
try parsonage to escape from him, ou 
Lady Algy lady was a little less vulgar 
and less horsey, but otherwise the same. 
The play was “Lady Huntworth’s Ex 





Wheels,” she was again a Lady Algy, | 
though the program called the character 7 
Mrs. Onslow-Bulmer. She was once © 
more saving a frail young wife from an 7 
elopement, a convenient complication yi 
for a type of the sort made necessary by ~ 
Miss Compton’s age, personality, and 
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t,” in which, as in “Lord and 
dy Algy,” and in “Wheels Within 
eels,” we saw Hilda Spong in the 


| Compton réle. After that, Mr. Carton 


ite a play or two for his wife that did 
seem worth bringing over here. And 
there was “A Clean Slate,” which Jessie 
Millward doubtless wishes she had 
ft in London, where she found it. In- 
deed, the only Carton plays imported in 


“the last six years or so were “The Rich 


Mrs. Repton” and “Mr. Hopkinson.” 
n the former, the Compton heroine— 


' for which Fay Davis was miscast over 


here—was a rich widow who kept open 


house for various impecunious men of 


the literary and art world. In the lat- 
ter she was a match-making duchess. 


| But really she was as much Lady Algy 


in both as when called Mrs. Onslow- 
Bulmer or Lady Huntworth. The latest 
of the long Carton-Compton series is 
called “Mr. Preedy and the Countess,” 
and will be brought to this country jn 
the autumn by Weedon Grossmith, who, 
by the way, has written roles for his 
own wife, known as May Palfrey. They 
were in farces he put together for him- 


self, such as “The Night of the Party,” 
» in which both Mr. and Mrs. Grossmith 
| visited this country seven years ago. 


A Long List of Them 


OF COURSE, the number of actors 
who, when writing for themselves, have 
built roles for their wives, is very large. 
One thinks of Otis Skinner, Richard 


_ Mansfield, H. B. Irving, David Higgins, 


Lawrence Irving, Russ Whytal, Edwin 
Milton Royle, George Arliss, and Wil- 
liam Collier among leading players of 


‘to-day or yesterday—and, in especial, 


men whose histrionic reputations gen- 
erally excel those they have won as 


- dramatists. The wives thus considered 


are, I need hardly say, known respec- 
tively as Maud Durban, Beatrice Came- 
ron, Dorothea Baird, Georgia Waldron, 
Mabel Hackney, Mrs. Russ Whytal, 
Selina Fetter Royle, and Florence Mont- 
gomery, while Louise Allen, who died 
a few months ago, was Mrs. William 


_ Collier. Looking a little further back, 


there were, of course, James A. Herne, 
W. J. Florence, McKee Rankin, and 


Dion Boucicault, who wrote as 
parts for their wives as for themselves. 
Indeed, in “Margaret Fleming,” the first 
American play to show the Ibsen influ- 
ence, and considered a failure, because 
it was produced before its time, Mr. 
Herne wrote the central, vital character 
for his wife, Katherine Corcoran Herne, 
subordinating all other parts to it—even 
the one he himself played. 


Writing for Their Daughters 


WHEN Mrs. Herne retired from the 
stage, her accomplished husband began 
fashioning heroines for his daughters— 
one of whom,-: Julie Herne, later wrote a 
tragic modern drama with characters of 
equal importance for herself and for her 
sister Chrystal. Mr. Herne was not the — 
only prominent dramatist to give his 
daughters a histrionic boost. Of Henry 
Arthur Jones’ several daughters, two 
are on the stage, Ethelwyn Arthur-Joties 
and Winifred Arthur-Jones. He repeat- 
edly has written good parts for them, 
though always of a secondary sort. 
Winifred Arthur-Jones, however, has 
undertaken some of her father’s best — 
creations on provincial tours. The her- 
oines of “The Dancing Girl” and “The 
Maneuvers of Jane” occur to me. Lily 
Hall-Caine, a sister of the novelist, has 
had similar opportunities to play the 
chief part in “The Eternal City” and 
other melodramas from her brother’s 
pen. Henry Arthur Jones, to revert to 
him, has given better opportunities to 
his son-in-law, Leslie Faber, than to 
either of his daughters. The best was 
as the clergyman-hero of “The Hypo- 
crites,” which he “created” when that 
excellent drama was staged in New 
York, and impersonated later in’ the 


‘London production. 


Of all fathers, though, I am inclined 
to think Sydney Grundy has been kind- 
est to his daughter. Lily Grundy was 
very young and girlishly attractive when 
he wrote “The Degenerates” for, Mrs. 
Langtry. And she was unknown to Lon- 
don playgoers. Now, if you saw that 
play, you will recall that by the time the 
second act was under way one 
about to smother in the unhealthy, over- 
perfumed air of opulent degeneracy. 





_ Then the innocent young daughter of the 
worldly heroine—the Mrs, Langtry role 
—returned from boarding-school. She 
seemed to bring a breath of pure, fresh 
air—indeed, it brought about a transfor- 
mation in the mother. And what a role 
it was for a young and pretty débit- 
ante! It took no histrionic skill at all, 
yet its charm of maiden innocence made 
it the most alluring and most memor- 
able character in the play. 


Charley Hoyt Knew How 


THE nearest counterpart that I recall 
was the first part Charles H. Hoyt 
wrote for Caroline Miskel after she be- 
came his wife. He had had no trouble 
keeping his first wife, Flora Walsh, 
prominently placed. For she was a com- 
edienne of vivacity and experience. But 
the incompafably beautiful Caroline 
Miskel possessed about as much skill of 
animation as might be looked for in the 
- Ventis de Milo. So, in “A Contented 
Woman,” Mr. Hoyt used his exceptional 
knowledge and ability to construct a 
comedy in which every:scene was car- 
ried to the very point of climax by other 
players, only then to make them step 
aside and see the radiant star “take the 
stage,” and with a one-line speech—or 
just a look—make the scene her own. 


When Divorce Happens 


DIVORCE has more than once 
caused business, as well as domestic, 
complications between a dramatist and 
his wife. When Henry Guy Carleton 
wrote “The Butterflies” for John Drew, 
Maude Adams was leading actress of 
the company, but already as popular as 
the’star. Yet, for the only time in her 
career, a subordinate player took the 
honors from Miss Adams. That was to 
some extent because the role Mr. Carle- 
ton wrote for Olive May was exception- 
~ ally bright and breezy—a sort of part 
she fills easily and well. Miss May was 
Mrs, Carleton at the time. In his en- 
thusiasm, the dramatist gave the play to 
her. Not long after they were divorced. 
Did Olive May still draw royalties on 
“The Butterflies?” I’ve never heard. 

While Cecelia Loftus was the wife of 


Justin Huntly McCarthy, the 
dramatist and poet, she appeared or 
musical comedy or as a mimic in 
music halls. But after divorce had 
rated them, she became E. H. Sothern’ 
leading actress. As such, it devolved on 
her to “create” the most ambitious her- 
oines created by her poetic ex-husband 
—in “If I Were King” and again in © 
“The Proud Prince.” E. H. Sothern, by 
the way, who now is being untied from 
Virginia Harned by the law, wrote his 
only long play for her use. It was called 
“The Light That Lies in Woman’ 
Eyes,” and was so ridiculously bad that 
one wonders whether the marital dis- 
cord dated from that moment. It might 
be interesting to know whether George 
M. Cohan, now possessed of another 
wife, regrets the songs he wrote f 
Ethel Levey. For it certainly does not 
seem likely that Miss Levey would have 
reached her present popularity without 
their help. Yet if we are to judge by the 
case of Adele Ritchie and Joseph Her-: 
bert, divorce need cause no professional 
ill-feeling. They were husband and wife 
some years ago. But several times since 
the bonds were severed—and the libret- 
tist married again—Miss Ritchie has ap- 
peared in comic operas from his pen. 
After all, why nurse prejudices? 


Wives Write for Husbands . 
BUT let us glance at another side. = 


Husbands have not been unique in writ- 
ing for their wives. The order has been © 


reversed. Mrs. Sidney Drew wrote the 9 
farce of “Billy” for her husband, while ~ 
Clara Lipman has supplied Louis Mann 
with “Julie Bonbon,” and other plays. | 
Marie Booth Russell, who is Mrs, Robe © 
ert Mantell, has made a translation of ~ 
Ibsen’s “Brand” for her husband, 
though he has not yet found occasion 


‘to produce it. Rida Johnson Young 


wrote “Brown of Harvard” and “Lord 
Byron” for her husband, and, in col 
laboration with Mrs. Chauncey Olcott, 
wrote a drama used successfully by the 
latter’s singing lord. 

But how about Alan Urquhart. Camp- 
bell, who has found it in his heart to pen 
a tempestuous drama for the use of his 
mother, the emotional Mrs. Pat? 





habit of writing roles for one’s 

is not confined to land and 

erica, though, with all I’ve men- 

ed, I seem to have overlooked such 
inent instances as Harrison Gray 

ke, who wrote “Hester Crewe” and 
‘several other dramas for Minnie Mad- 
‘dern Fiske; Langdon Mitchell, who sup- 
, his wife, Marion Lea, with a part 
ly inferior to™Mrs. Fiske’s in “The 
New York Idea;” Louis K. Anspacher 
and Bayard Veillers, whose plays for 
their talented wives—Kathryn - Kidder 
and Margaret Wycherly—hardly. have 
been much to help them; Cecil Raleigh, 
who usually includes a showy adven- 
furess in his Drury Lane melodramas 
for Mrs. Raleigh; Harry B. Smith, who 
has evolved leading parts for Irene 
_ Bentley many times, both before and 
' since she changed her name to Smith; 
and those other two popular librettists— 
Seymour Hicks, of London, and Joseph 
E. Howard, of Chicago—who have 
ven opportunities to their wives, Ella- 
Terriss and Mabel Barrison. 


Some Other Foreigners_ 


AMONG foreigners, one thinks of 
Count Bozenta, who translated “Mag- 
da” and other plays for the countess, 
best known as Helena Modjeska. 
Until Bertha Kalich gave up Yiddish 
for English, her husband, Dr. Leopold 
Spachner, used to translate English, 








French, and German classics for her 
use. Maurice Maetelinck has even had 
to go to law to force managers to al-_ 
low Madame Maeterlinck (Georgette ” 
Le Blanc) to “create” his. heroines. 

But after all, no writing dramatist has 
helped an acting wife to fame any more 
postitively than have Marie Tempest 
and Edith Wynn Matthison aided their 
husbands to prominent positions in stage 
authorship. I think I am quite justified 
in saying that Cosmo Gordon Lennox 
has had no success worth mentioning 
except with plays of his in which his 
wife appeared. And without belittling 
his worth in the feast, “The Marriage of 
Kitty” and “The Freedom of Suzanne,” 
especially, showed him to be a ‘neat and 
witty adapter of French material. It is 
universally conceded that Marie Tem- 
pest’s rare skill is almost sure utterly to 
befog a critic as to the exact merit of 
the comedy she is playing in. 

Edith Wynn Matthison has not only 
helped her husband, Charles Raun Ken- 
nedy, by applying her great art to. roles 
of his creation, but she has sacrificed 
herself. Neither female part in Mr. 
Kennedy’s first and better play, “The 
Servant in the House,” required acting 
of a high order, or, indeed, allowed of 
it. Yet Miss Matthison wasted herself 
for the good of her husband’s ambitious 
enterprise. In his sécond play, “The 
Winterfest,” she was given a role 
more nearly worthy of her. 








“Se 





3 By Richard care 
RICHARD CARLE, comedian, rehearses all his own musical comedies, therefore what 


he has to say about the task may be accepted as truth— with a slight discount because 
he’s a comedian. 


= ‘THE days of Job the supreme test 
of patience was thought to be boils, 

but neither Job nor any of his 
friends ever underwent that patience- 
testing performance entitled “rehears- 
ing a musical comedy.” There may 


have been tasks just as trying in the 
olden days, and there may be tasks 
just as trying in these times, but why 
waste time foolishly in trying to fir 

them, and why waste time and words 
more foolishly in trying to convince 
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any one who has been through the 
musical comedy mill that anything 
can require as much patience—and 


_T’ve been through it a goodly num- 
ber of times—the word “goodly” is 
‘used to mean quantity, not quality— 
oth as a simple player and also as 
_ director and player combined. One is 
bad enough, the other is too bad. I 
never watched one of these rehearsals 
with the calmness of a disinterested 
observer. If I had, I might be in a po- 
sition to give unprejudiced testimony. 
However, my prejudiced, biased tes- 
_ timony ‘is to the effect that the only 
thing that keeps a musical comedy to- 
gether long enough for the public to 
get a peep at it, is the fact that every 
member of the company is intensely 
interested in the success of the play 
‘and in his or her individual work. 

Once upon a time I indulged in the 
habit of being critical of many little 
things at the public performance o 
‘a musical comedy not my own. But 
‘no more of that. You see, I have 
learned what it means to get the play 
to that point, and I’m so busy watch- 
ing the hundreds of things that go 
right that I don’t have time to watch 
for the few things that go wrong. 

The success of a musical comedy 
really depends upon the little things, 
and it isn’t fair to damn it because 
two or three things go wrong. After 
‘you have -watched or have gone 
through all the rehearsals needed to 
prepare a musical comedy for the 
public you are in a frame of mind to 
believe that the art of acting in this 
part of the dramatic world is com- 
posed principally of the science of be- 
ing good-natured. 

Why is this rehearsing such a try- 
ing business? Well, here is a typical 
case, except that it isn’t typical be- 
- cause I may lug in a few incidents 
from other plays: 

For three weeks we have been re- 


COMEDY 


trying to get a “summer show” ready | 
while we are giving nine perform- 
ances a week in ancther play. It is 
the last of spring and some of the 
nights are warm and most-of the days. 
Playing every night and Wednesday 
and Saturday matinees, taking out a 
few hours a day for sleep and an hour 
or so for eating purposes, doesn’t 
leave much time for anything else but 
rehearsals of the new play. Six 
breaths and a gasp per day are about 
the regular allotment for recreation, 
but on some days we even dispense 
with the gasp, because it takes too 
much time from our work. 

Most of the members of a musical. 
comedy company realize the size of 
the stake, but the “principals,” the 
stage manager, and the business man- 
ager realize it better, harder, and more 
continuously than the others, Some- 
times it seems as if the members of 
the chorus think it is all a picnic, ex- 
cept when they have something to do. 

For three weeks, then, we have 
been rehearsing say, “The Gay Flap- 
doodle”—I don’t know that any such 
title has ever been used for a musical 
comedy, but if it has been I beg its 
pardon and take this opportunity to 
insist that I am not trying to give it 
a black eye or to infringe upon its 
copyright. Then comes the last day 
before the opening. You might rea- 
sonably expect to see a weary, bedrag- 
gled crowd of girls and men at the 
theatre that afternoon, but you will 
be disappointed. The regular show 
has been closed the previous day and 
the people have had a chance to rest 
a bit—after a short rehearsal of two 
hours instead of the regular public 
performance of nearly three hours the 
preceding evening. 

It is afternoon—and a hot after- 


-noon at that, and we.all look warm, 


as does every other person in the city, 
including and especially the iceman. 
You notice an occasional yawn, but 





_ the dances go off with ginger and the 
songs are sung heartily and every one 
seems to be having a good time. 

Occasionally the ingenue, when she 
has nothing else to do, goes to one 
side of the stage and practises turning 

cart-wheels. When the soubrette is 
idle for a few moments she finds a 
vacant place and practices the steps 
of a new “jag” dance. Once in a while 
the prima donna presses her head 
with her hand and smiles—because 
she has a headache and it is better to 
smile than to frown. 

The stage director, in soft shirt, 
minus tie and minus collar, may be 
hot, but he doesn’t look it. Perhaps 

. he has turned the collar down to keep 
from getting warm under it. 

It isn’t an especially spirited re- 
~ hearsal, and it isn’t continuous by any 
means, as a song here and a scene 
‘there is worked up in the final prepar- 
ation for the dress rehearsal in the 
evening. 

Some time between four and five 


o'clock they are dismissed with the 


warning to be at the theatre promptly 
at seven o’clock, and with the promise 
that they will be “let out” the follow- 
ing afternoon early enough to do 
some shopping before the opening. 

Amid a chorus of “what sort of stock- 
ings shall I wear?” “Do I have red or 
green freckles on my face?” “Shall 
my hair be red or yellow?” etc., they 
troop out by twos and threes. 

_ At seven o’clock they begin to 
straggle back, and you take a seat in 
front in the darkened auditorium be- 
side the producer and wait—only you 
do not show the same patience which 
the producer shows—while things 
seem to drag and drag and the time 
seems to stretch out interminably as 
moment after moment is taken up 
with the settlement of little points 
that do not seem, to you, to be worth 
even considering. As the night wears 
_ On you cease even to pity your old 

. friend Pharaoh, whom you had al- 
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ways looked upon as the most | 
tunate individual in history. - 

In the course of an hour or so sor 
thing like order has been evolved oj 
of the chaos, and taking advantage 
the comparative silence caused by the 
carpenters stopping work momentari- 
ly in the operation of building ar 
of mountains, the producer is heard 
calling out: 

“Let’s have the Indians, if they're 
ready.” “e 

“The Indians!” : 

The big voice of the stage director 
roars so that he can be heard above 
the rapping of hammers, the ripping 
of saws, the grinding of moving scen- 
ery, etc., as the stage-hands are set- 
ting the first act. < 

The Indians troop out. It is the first 
time they have tried to “play Indi- 
an” since their youthful days. They 
line up in front of the footlights while 
the producer, the business manager 
and the stage director eye them criti- 


‘cally. They pass muster in front, with 


a few minor exceptions, but when 
they turn the producer remarks with 
mild sarcasm: a 

“Boys, I know grease paint is ex-  * 
pensive, but it isn’t so costly that we ~ 
cannot afford enough to go all the 
way around. There may be some In- | 
dians with copper faces and white 
necks, but I doubt if they grow an 
where off the stage. Now please re- 
member when you make-up to-mor-— 
row night that, so far as.the audience 
is expected to see, you are Indians, 
not half and half. Quick change now 
to the blue soldier uniforms.” 

With smiles the Indians tramp off 
—not in single file, however. Some 
the smiles are good-natured, some are 
the set-smile the chorus man wears to_ 
hide his hurt feelings. In this respect” 
the chorus man is more deceitful than 
the chorus girl, for the latter usuall 
lets her face show it when she thinks 
she isn’t appreciated. 

The Mexican girls hop onto the 





ge, and then begin the troubles of 
wardrobe mistress. The costumer 
has furnished with the suits a zouave 
ket of a dirty, washed-out yellow 
lor. Miss Welch, the wardrobe 
mistress, doesn’t like the jacket and 
has found a green one which she does 
like. One of the girls tries it on, takes 
it off and tries the yellow; takes off 
the yellow and slips on the green. 
_ After several more such changes the 
producer and manager and stage di- 
rector vote with the wardrobe mis- 
tress and against the costumer. Miss 
Welch remarks, “all right.” - 

“Make a note of it, Ena,” the pro- 
ducer asks. 

“Yes, I’! remember,” she replies, 
- helping the girl out of the green and 
into the yellow jacket. 

The girls line up before the: foot- 
lights. They are all about the same 
size—there are eight of them—but 
there are eight skirts of different 
lengths. 

“Ena!” 

The producer’s call is more like a 
“wail of despair—but you soon grow 
accustomed to it. Miss Welch hurries 
from the wings, where she has. been 
struggling with other rebellious cos- 
tumes. 

“Ena,” the producer _ repeats, 
“please, if you love the public, make 
all the skirts the same length as that 
of the second girl from the right end.” 

“All right,” the wardrobe mistress 
replies. 

“George! George!” 

Again the wailing call comes from 
the producer, and from somewhere 
behind the scenes, hammer in hand, 
comes the master of properties. He 
walks to the edge of the stage, shades 
his eyes with his arms and tries to 
peer across the glare of the footlights. 

“George, please cover the post of 
the portico with leaves, cover it good 
- —it looks cold, even in this weather— 
and let them run up onto the roof.” 

George nods, makes a few motions 


at the pillar to show that he under- 
stands, and disappears. ; 

Miss Welch has finished measuring 
the skirts with her eyes by this time, 
and thinking how they will look when 
they have been made up the same 
length, she asks: 

“Will they do?” 

“When they are fixed to look less 
like a job-lot,” the producer patiently 
explains. 

“All right, I'll fix them to-morrow,” 
she replies. 

“Ena,” the producer’s voice be- 
comes pleading, “I know you have a 
very good memory, a most excellent 
memory, in fact, a marvelous memory, 
but, believe me, it will have plenty 
to do without putting any extra strain 
upon it. But even if it does not, please, 
for my sake, wont’ you mark those 
skirts right now, mark ’em with pins 
—I believe pins are used in such in- 
stance—and then make a note about 
them. Make a note about everything.” 

He turns his attention to the other 
members of the company and adds: 

“My dear friends and fellow slaves, 
we are to give a public performanceon 
this stage to-morrow evening. I mere- 
ly mention it for fear you might have 
overlooked such an insignificant fact.” 

In print the words look more sar- 
castic than they sound. Some sta 
directors, and occasionally a producer, 
indulge in more or less noisy, bull- 
dozing methods. They work, but their 
success depends upon the individual 


—as success has a way of doing in 


any line of work. The man who is re- 
hearsing a musical comedy needs con- 
stantly to keep in mind the fact that 
he cannot afford to lose his own tem- 
per, no matter. how much he may 
seem to be doing so. If he gets really 
angry the entire company will go to 
pieces, become sulky, and sulks don’t 
go well with musical comedy. 

Miss Welch pins up the skirts and 
scurries about in-search of paper and 
pencil and “makes a note of it.” Let 
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"Me Say, in passing, that her paper was 
much too small, and before the night 
was over she had replaced it with a 
strip six inches wide and some three 
feet long, both sides of which were 
pretty well covered with notations of 
things to do before the curtain could 
go up. 

The ingenue appears, anxious to 
know if she will do. She is assured 
that she will, but her make-up will not. 
_ She has been too stingy with the red 

paint and the soot marks are a trifle 
indistinct. Otherwise she looks tough 
enough to be any sort of a waif. 

The aristocratic adventuress, pos- 
ing as an authoress, comes out for in- 
spection, clad in big black hat, white 
linen suit and black shoes. 

“Ah,” says the producer, “T thought 
your shoes were white in the first 
act.” 

“My feet are too large for white 
_ shoes,” she smiles, and the producer 
holds up his hand in protest, where- 
upon she adds with a little laugh, “it’s 
kind of me to admit it, I know, but it 
is-true, just the same.” 

She retains her black shoes. 

Then comes.the heroine, in a be- 
coming brown leather riding-suit of 
short skirt, leggings, and open-throat- 
ed “shirt.” 

“Stunning,” the producer murmurs, 
“but a trifle pale for a girl who rides 
so much in the sun and wind. If you’d 
ever tried it, you would believe me 
when I tell you that your neck, at- 
tractive as it is, is too much like a 
snowbank. A lot more tan may not 
seem quite so attractive in the mir- 
ror, but I’m sure the audience will ap- 
preciate it.” 

Come the soldiers, and the producer 
shrieks for “Ena,” who appears on the 


Tun,'wearing a look of patient Tesigna- : 


tion. 

“Please,” he wails, “if you love me, 
or even if you do not, please remove 
the yellow stripes from their trousers. 
All are not officers, however much 


they may desire to be. This 
posed to be a company of real 
diers.” 

Again comes her “All right,” 
this time she “jots it down” before 
has a chance to suggest that perfor 
ance. 

“Boys, boys,” he says to the 
diers, “please, wont you go out in ¢ 
alley and run up and down it a bit— 
your boot-soles look too white.” 

While the soldiers tramp off, 
show girls enter—expensively g 
creatures, who wait at the rear of the 
stage, stately and dignified. 

The producer leans back and speaks 
softly : 

“Now, let us see the beautiful 
ladies.” : 

With one accord the eight shew- 
girls start forward and do not stop un- 
til they reach the front of the stage. 

“Blessed if every one didn’t respond 
immediately,” the producer murmurs 
to you. 

Aloud, he says, as he points to two 
girls on the right end of the line: 

“Please separate yourselves. We 
not care to have a battle scene right 
here.” ‘ 

They look blank. 

“I mean,” he patiently explalail 
“that we cannot have your costumes 
fighting. I may not have the. best eyé 
in the world for harmony, but I do 
know that cerise and purple gowns 
will look much better with a white 
dress between them, Please change 
your positions.” 

They do so; the eight girls quietly 
and with almost queenly dignity sub- 
mit to the rigid inspection. One might 
surmise from watching them that 
they came by it naturally. 

Finally the inspection of costumes, 
make-ups, groups, scenery, etc., is 
finished, and the director shoots 
everyone off the stage to get ready for 
the first act. The curtain is lowered, 
the orchestra strikes up, the curtain is 
raised, and the opening chorus starts. 





the middle of the first ‘verse the 
ucer claps his hands, the music 
s, the singers—soldiers they are— 


"Too fast,” the producer says to the 
hestra leader, “much too fast. We 

yer could keep up that gait. The 
wouldn’t have breath enough 

to draw a gun by the end of the 


it again, and again and 
again, and a half a dozen efforts, 
they are to make their exit, 
“and the play goes on. Some scenes are 
ated half a dozen times; some 

ngs are repeated oftener. 

“01 e the “broilers” are forced elev- 
bed times to.repeat an exit aftera song, 
P aatikthey catch the knack of going 
round a-pillar at full speed, dashing 

‘ough an open door, turning quickly 

escape, bumping into a brick wall, 

d ruaning back into the wings to 

¢ room for the girls behind them. 
finish of the first act along 


toed pre 


; midnight, the tension is relieved 
‘entrance of “Prince Rupert,” 
~ the si led in for the encore. 


Whereat everyouis Maia oad one 
brave spirit takes advantage of the 
opportunity to point out that there is’ 
one member of the company who 
doesn’t care a tinker’s damn what the 
producer, or the manager or the stage 
director or the public may say. Some- 
times it seems as if it would be great 
to be a mule—and not think you are : 
something else. 

‘The second and third acts are repe- | 
titions of the first, except that along | 
towards two o’clock in the morning , 
there isn’t quite so much vim in the 
movements of the players, and when 


; ‘ 


the third act is coming to a close, | 


some time near four o’clock in the ~ 
morning, the players are almost fall-' 
ing asleep as they go off the stage. 

No, to one who has been through Itsi5 
a musical comedy rehearsal, from | 
start to finish, is a much better pa-' 
tience tester than Job’s boils and 
Pharaoh’s plagues. 
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THE MYS. TERY OF THE | 
INGENUE ° 








A SHORT STORY OF A GIRL WHO WOULD GO ON THE STAGE | 


ROM the very day that Helen 
F Waldron joined our company, 

when we were playing “The 
Chameleon,” there was something 
mysterious about her—and therefore 
something interesting. None of us 
could place our hands on any particu- 
lar thing and exclaim triumphantly, 


“There” it is!” But we all felt that” 
Helen had brought a mystery into the ~ 
company just as baffling to us as was 
the mystery of the play to the audi- ~ 
ence. The only difference was that ™ 
though Helen, as the ingenue, helped 3 
to unravel the mystery of “The 
Chameleon” in the fourth and last act 


626 





he didgt give any indication of 
eaching the final curtain of her own 
myste 

None 


non property. Whether he or she 
ave fout those details we never 
wned definitely. Perhaps neither 
aid anything about it, but the fact 
yas that we were in possession, in a 
hort time, of a full; if not an accu- 
‘Mate, report of their interview. Some 
ised me of being the reporter, bas- 
their conclusion upon the assump- 
‘that Bob would tell me because 
| was the leading woman. But they 
were wrong, for I was forced to guess, 
it as they were. 
Helen came to Mr, Merchant with a 
ter from an old friend and co-work- 
, who had recommended her and in- 
med our manager that he ought to 
re her an engagement for two rea- 
ins: First, she was a good actress; 
“aeagame she needed the place quite 
Gly. 
We soon learned that the friend 
d been right about her capabilities 
-an actress. She was a little large 
ingenue parts—she said so her- 
if when Mr. Merchant told her to 
ke it—but occasionally she showed 
hes of talent that came very near 
being genius. I, being with her more 
frequently than the other members of 
e company, knew these flashes were 
more the result of hard work and 
Study than anything else. The trouble 
With them was that they didn’t flash 
frequently enough. We were in New 
York then, giving our six-evening and 
“two matinee performances each week, 
“and in seven out of eight Helen was 
a8 nearly a-stick in her part as she 
could be and hold on to the job. In 
fact, I occasionally heard murmurs to 
the*effect that she couldn’t have held 
her job except for the letter and mys- 
tery. But that being gossip, I did not 
give much attention to it, although 


I did agree with the others that there. 


was a mystery somewhere. 
As to the second clause in the let- 
ter, we very shortly decided it had 


| _ been founded upon solid facts. Helen’s 


salary wasn’t large, but it was big 
enough to permit her. to live in com- 
fort and to dress quite well. She 

not do either, and in less than two 


weeks she had earned the reputation _ 


of being a miser; at least she had 
gained that reputation, whether she 
had earned it or not. And she was 
threatened with unpopularity. There 
were other misers in the company, 
but they were not unpopular on that ~ 
account, because we knew why they 
were niggardly—saving, they called it, 
Helen, however, was just commu- 
nicative as an oyster about her pri- 
vate affairs. She never offered an ex- 
planation of her refusal to chip in a 


_ dollar or a half dollar for some little 


fun; that is, she never offered any 
explanation, except that she couldn’t 
afford it, which wasn’t an explanation 
at all, when all of us wanted to know 
why she couldn’t afford it. 

Once we were discussing hered- 
ity on the stage, and each was brag- 
ging about the ancestors he or she 
had had in the theatrical firmament, 
when Helen passed and stopped for 
an instant—I think her skirt caught 
on a piece of scenery. I took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to say, 

“Miss Waldron, we were counting 
up the members of our families who 
have been on the stage. Want to join 
the game?” 

Ordinarily she was rather a demure, 
retiring sort of a girl, but her head 
went up and back a bit, and she re- 
plied with quite a lot of dignity. ‘z 

“Really, I hadn’t given the subject 
much consideration. It doesn’t seem 
to me to make any difference at all 
with one’s own acting, whether one’s 
father was a great player or a coal 
shoveler.” . 

She didn’t say it in a snippy way, 
because she wasn’t that sort, but 
when she’d finished we knew there 
wasn’t anything to answer, and she 
walked into her dressing-room and 
closed the door. Immediately Jessie 
Bupham, known to the theatre-going 
public as = Bumiérre, jumped 
to a conclusioin which she put in 
these words: 

“That’s it! Didn’t I tell you it was 
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~ her family? Why the mystery isn’t 


anything at ali. Helen’s father is a 
coal shoveler and she doesn’t want 
anybody to know it. Probably her 
mother takes in washing, or is a 
“scrubwoman. She’s ashamed of her 
“Or her family is ashamed of her,” 
said Dick Reynolds, the leading man, 
whose father was a minister and 
whose mother was crazy on the sub- 
ject of her colonial ancestry. 
“Well; I think you are both 
wrong,” said Mary Martin, the sou- 


 prette. “I’m sure a love affair is at 


the bottom of it all. Just take my 

word for it. Some of these days a 

prince will turn up and take Helen 

to the altar and redeem his long for- 
ten promise.” 

“And I suppose she’s saving her 
pennies,” Jessie sneered, “to put into 
a princess wedding gown.” 

While Helen was pretty enough to 
be a princess, and carried herself 
with enough dignity—when she 
wasn't playing the ingenue—none of 
us agreed with Mary’s guess. But 
after that we left her alone, except 
when she showed us very plainly that 
she wanted to be taken into the 
crowd. 

Under ordinary circumstances a wo- 
man who acted as Helen did, would 
have been turned down quite sharply 
after such a rebuke as the one she 
administered to us. But the truth of 


~~ *the matter was that we really were 


sorry for her, and, besides, we were 
very much interested in that air. of 
mystery which seemed to surround 
her. A mystery is always fascinating 
until it is solved. 

Of course she attracted some at- 
tention from the stage johnnies, and 
every now and then one made an ef- 
fort to meet her. Bob Merchant didn’t 
approve of these boys, but he had 
had enough stage experience to real- 
ize that the quickest way to get rid 


“of them was to let the girls do the 


job. Once he had tried the experi- 
‘ment of trying to make the. girls re- 
fuse to meet them—which, of course, 
resulted in a grand fizzle, not because 


the girls really cared anything about 


the johnnies, but because 
wanted to show the ma 

couldn’t boss them about all the ti 
So Mr. Merckant had adopted th 
plan of having all the messages and 
the flowers and the candy delivered 
when it could be done, without inter- 
fering with the performance, 

Now all of the girl members of the 
company had been through two or 
more johnnie campaigns except 
Helen. The first season usually finds 
the girl quite willing to accept a lot 
of attention from this source that she 
wouldn’t even think of afterwards. In 
some way we had learned, or at least 
we thought we had learned, that this 
was Helen’s first experience on the 
stage. I was quite sure of it, because 
of some questions she would ask\my 
advice about from time to time, things 
that an actress of a season’s expéri- 
ence would know. On this account gg 
rather expected her to have a lot ous 
johnnies trailing after her. B 

That was where we were again 
mistaken. Whenever Helen would re- 


ceive a note from an admirer “out in’ 


front,” she would take on such a 
grieved, sorrowful look, and shake her 
head slowly, just as if she were saying 
to herself, 

“The poor, deluded boy!” 

The rest of the girls just laughed 
at these notes, and tossed them aside 
for the stage hands to read—if the 
stage hands didn’t have anything else 
to do. 

We rather admired Helen at first 
for shutting down on the johnnies, 
but when she continued to be just as 
exclusive with respect to the mem- 
bers of the company, we didn’t like it. 7 
She never would go anywhere with ) 
any of us. ; 

“It certainly looks suspicious,” said 
Jessie, one day after Helen had de- 
clined an invitation to attend a profes- 
sional matinee with Dick Reynolds, 
“it certainly does look suspicious. 
Why wont she go out with Dick, or 
any of the rest of us, for that matter? 
What does she do with herself? 
Where does she live? How does she 
spend her money? What is she think- ~ 
ing about, anyway?” 4 
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“Perhaps,” Bob Merchant dryly re- 

ied as he passed, “you'd better ask 

. I wouldn’t object to knowing 
thyself.” 

- “The Chameleon” stayed in New 

ork for six weeks after Helen joined 

e company. At the end of that time 
we knew her just as well as we had 

e day before we saw her. 

' Once I cornered Bob and fired a 
yolley of questions at him. - 

“Now, Dollie Semple,” -he replied, 
Shaking his head sagely, “if I knew 
the answers to all these things I 
could tell you—if I would, but I don’t 
know them. She’s just as much a 
puzzle to me as she is to you. But 
the thing that worries me most is the 
way she plays that part. Some day I 
think I'll fire her immediately, but 

at evening she comes along and 

ves such a performance that I 
couldn’t think of parting with her. 
She’s about the worst in-and-outer 
I’ve ever seen, and I’ve seen a great 
many, Dollie, a great many.” 

When we started on tour Helen was 
wearing the same clothes she had 
when she joined us. She looked just 
about as unprosperous, in spite of the 
four or five hundred dollars. she had 
earned in those six weeks. She came 
very near not leaving the city with us. 

It came about this way. We were 
Tehearsing another play, “The Truth 
Tellers,” to add to “The Chameleon” 
$0 that by giving half the time to each 
play we could play week stands in the 
smaller cities. Rehearsing in the after- 
noons, playing in the evenings, and 
getting ready to leave during the rest 
of the day, had made it rather strenu- 
Ous. Twice Helen failed to show up 
-at rehearsals during the last week, 
‘and on the very last day, when she 
failed for the third time, we could see 
Bob was near the end of his patience. 
He curtly told her, when she did ap- 
pear, that it could not happen again, 

f she expected to keep her position. 

“It was unavoidable, Mr. Mer- 

hant,” she answered quietly, “but I 
trust it will not happen again.” 

Bob started to sputter, but changed 

he subject and began to rail at one 

f the boys, * 


After the performance I asked him: — 

“Doesn’t she ever give you any bet- 
ter excuse than ‘unavoidable’? If that 
will work with you, I’ll start using it 
myself, Bob.” 

“Huh,” he growled, “that’s all I’ve 
been able to get out of her. She 
doesn't look very strong, and it may 
be that sickness keeps her—but why 
in the devil doesn’t she say so!”: 

Helen did act and look pretty much 
worn out on that trip. The first week 
was tough, as we played one-night 
stands and had beastly train hours 
and horrible hotels and terrible meals. 
Helen didn’t miss a performance, al- 
though she just managed to drag her- 
self through several—without much 
pretense of acting. 

“Bob Merchant,” I said to the man- 
ager after one of her very bad per- 
formances, “if you don’t watch out, 
you'll have every member of your 
company striking because you are 
favoring Helen Waldron. She gave a 
rotten performance to-night, and you 
know it. You’ve got a good under- 
study. Why don’t you use her and let 
Helen go?” : 

“Dollie,” Bob smiled at me, “you 
know, I’m afraid to let her go. I know 
she’s punk at times, but when she 
does wake up and give a good per- 
formance, she just makes the audi- 
ence sit up and shout—and it’s worth 
a whole six days of bad work just to 
have her give one good performance.” — 

“Let her work only once a week 
then,” I snapped, “if you think that 
way.” 

“And have a mutiny as a regular 
diet?” Bob grinned. “No, thank you, 
Dollie, Besides,” he added, speaking 
half to himself, “there’s something 
strangely. fascinating about Miss 
Waldron. I don’t believe it would be 
easy for me to fire her, even if she 
were bad all the time.” 

“Perhaps you are in love with her.” 
I risked the random shot. 

I saw him wince, although he did 
not try to laugh it off. 

“How could you,” he said with a 
simulated look of admiration, “say 
such a thing when you know I am 
devoted utterly to you?” 
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“Weil,” I ignored the compliment, 
having learned from long experience 
that it was only part of his stock in 
trade, “when you do solve the mys- 
: of the ingenue, if you don’t tell 
me I’ll—well I'll make you sorry.” 

_ That night Helen electrified even 
us with her work. After seven 
straight dull performances she awoke 
suddenly and gave one, so full of life 
that she almost made the ingenue the 
leading role. There were moments 
when she played into the part bits of 
- emotionalism and feeling that no one 
ever suspected could be found in the 
role. After the performance, Miss 
Martin said with positive assurance. 

“I just know she has had a disap- 
pointment in love. No woman with- 
out a broken heart could play that 
way!” 

We laughed at Mary, made no re- 
ply, but decided to watch Helen 
closely the following day—when we 
_ were to give a matinee. She looked 
all worn out just before the perform- 
ance. But that did not seem to 
trouble Bob. When I commented on. 
it, he replied that Helen always gave 
one of her great performances when 
she seemed physically unfit for work. 
She started that day as if she in- 
_ tended to outdo even her performance 
of the preceding night. In the first act 
she was tremendous. 

While we were congratulating her 
between the acts, a telegram came 
back, addressed to her. Bob had a 
rule that no telegrams should be de- 
livered during the performances until 
he had read and approved them. He 
took the message, looked at Helen, 
who nodded eagerly, and tore it open. 
‘His face did not change when he read 
“it, and he handed it to her. Helen read 
the brief message, gave a little shriek, 
‘and tumbled over in a heap. While 
Bob stared in amazement, we got her 
to a couch and began working over 
her. In the confusion, the telegram 
Jay unnoticed on the floor for several 
minutes. I picked it up, read it: 

Bob out of danger.’ Pitty Nell sold. 
Mary. 

I couldn’t see anything about it to 

- make a person faint. 


We couldn’t get Helen in sha 
finish the play. In fact; the phy 
who was finally summoned gray 
said that she was in a dangerous 
dition and was liable to have a seve 
case of nervous prostration if great 
care were not taken of her. Instead 
of sending her to the cheap hotel to 
which she had gone, Beb had the 
physician take her to our hotel. After 
the evening performance,. in which — 
Helen’s understudy gave a very cred- 
itable perfomance, the physician told - 
Bob that Helen would be able to go 
back to work in a few days—three or 
four at the outside. . 

“Just a. shock,” said the doctor, 
“coming at the time of great phys- 
ical weariness, She is much better 
now, and to-morrow will be feeling al 
most well, but a few days of rest 
ought to be given her.” 

Bob nodded and fumbled the tele- 
gram, which I had. turned over to 
him, 

As the doctor left, Bob said to me, 

“Dollie, I’m going to have. this” 
thing settled to-morrow. She has a 
right to keep her private affairs to 
herself if she wants to, but she hasn't 
any right to demoralize my company 
doing it. It’s either a clean breast, or 
—quit,” 

I was not present at that inter- 
view the following day, but I was © 
close enough to hear a few sounds = 
coming from Helen’s room, and Bob | 
gave me the details immediately af- ~ 
terwards. His story cleared up th 
mystery of our ingenue. When I re- 
told it to the other members of th 
company, we suddenly realized tha 
it wasn’t any mystery at all. Her 
was the way it was unraveled: 

Instead of being a coal shoveler, — 
Helen’s father had been a bishop wh 
had lost all his money just about the 
time of his death. The mother ha 
died some years before. There wer 
three children, Helen, the oldest, Bob, ~ 


-the youngest, and Mary—a cripple from = 


birth. Bob was in his school days, and ~ 
Helen and Mary were trying to skim 
along so he could finish his education 
Then Bob had to get sick and become 
an extra burden; theim money gave, 


aS 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE’ INGENUE 


; Mary’s painting, upon which 

pth girls had counted so much, failed 

4o realize anything im the way of 
“money. | 

That was why Helen Waldron— 
her right name was Helen Winston, 
‘by the way—sought a position on the 
“stage. She had made quite a name at 
‘school in amateur theatricals, and 
‘thought she might earn more quickly 
in this line of work than anything else 
“she could do. 

That also explained why she had 
been so saving. And why she hadn’t 
any use for the johnnies; and why 
she had been so exclusive. When Bob 
told me, and I told the rest of the 
company, that Helen for five weeks 
before we left New York had sat at 
» Bobbie’s bedside all day and all night 
| after she got home from the theatre, 
we understood a few more things. 
Bobbie had a dangerous fever; Mary 
was useless except to keep trying to 
make a picture that would sell ; Helen 
couldn’t afford a nurse and didn’t want 
one anyway. 

When that telegram came the 
Shock of joy was a little more than 
she could stand. “Pitty Nell” was the 
oil painting Mary had spent so much 


o, 


time on. It was sold and Bob was out 
of danger. 

“But,” said Jessie when I had fin- — 
ished, “that doesn’t explain why she 
could play so well sometimes and be. 
such a bum actress at others.” 

“My child,” said Dick in a fatherly 
manner, “don’t worry about that. 
You'll find there are a great many ex- 
planations to account for such a varia- 
tion, but only one reason.” 

“What’s that?” asked Mary Martin. 

“That,” Dick shrugged his shoul- 
ders, “is the question still; it’s more 
mysterious than we ever thought our 
ingenue possibly could be. In plain 
words, though, I can state it in. this 
manner: We do not give the same 
sort of a performance every time 
just because we do not feel the same 
every time—which constitutes the dif- 
ference between us and mechanical 
figures stuffed with phonographs.” 

‘ “Quit preaching,” Mary pouted. “I 
don‘t believe we’ve found out every- 
thing yet. I know she’s had a love af- 


fair that didn’t turn out right.” 


“Maybe Bob Merchant will turn out 
to be the prince in disguise,” I mur- 
mured, 

And I was right. 
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_.DRAMATIS STS | 


By SHIRLEY BURNS ™% 


THIS is the day of Womam in the theatre. More plays by women have been ns 


om the American stage im the 


past two years than ever before im America in a like | 


i Miss Burns, whe writes here of the women whe are contributing se lavishly to ~ 
theatres of aur country, is herseli a member of the American Dramatists An 


a, and therefore writes authoritatively. 


THIS age and day, when the ques- 
tion of woman's ability to compete in 
the same lime of work with men is so 

miuch in the air, it is interesting to re- 
member her fine achievements m the 


_~ business of playwriting. Many women 


are now drawing royalties from plays. 
Managers are as willing to comsider 
their work as that of the men, and if her 
play is accepted, she receives just as 
much momey for itt as if it had been 
written by a man. In other words, in 


this profession, as in the profession of 
actmg so closely allied to it, mo distine- 


‘tioms are made on account of sex. 


Miss Martha Morton 


THE majority of the women play- | 
wrights whe are now providing enter-— 
tainment for the theatre have made = 
themselves known to the public in the 
last few years. Previous to that time, | 
only a few had attempted to compete 





in this difficult line of work. And the 

joneer who deserves greatest credit for 

ing down the way for them, is 
Miss Martha Morton. 

Theatregoers are familiar with her 
game. It has beem on the programs for 
twenty years, amd one of the pleasant- 
est memories it recalls is “A Bachelor’s 
Romance,” which brought the author 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
and is still running. 

That is only one of Miss Morton’s 
successes. She has made a great fortume 


in plays, and she has arrived at that 


Elysium, so envied by every” writer, 
where the money does mot interest her. 
She writes when the spirit moves her, 
but she never makes: any effort to move 
the spirit, as does the less fortunate 
scribe. 

In private life, Miss Morton is the 
wife of Mr. Hermann Conheim, a 
wealthy importer and cultured gentle- 
man of New York. They have a rarely 
beautiful home om West Nimetieth 


Street near Riverside Drive, in which 
every room is one of unusual “originality 


and charm. One of the most beautiful 
is the library, which contains more than 
three thousand volumes, hundreds of 
| which are editions de luxe. The furni- 
» ture of the room is carved blackwood 


_ that matches the wainscoting’ and the 


_ beamed ceiling, and the upholstery, 
wall coverings, and carpet are im one 
tone of rich red velvet. It would be dif- 
ficult to imagine 2 more ideal place in 
which to write. 

Mrs. .Conheim is: a charming woman 
to meet. Her personality is delightful. 
She: has. the gracious ease of manner of 
the welk accustomed woman of society 
and the world, and her mind is so well 

poised and abundantly stored that 
everything she says is worth listenmg 
to. She stands very straight, is always 
beautifully gowned, and the grasp of 
her hand is firm and sincere. She: is 
wonderfully alert—nothing escapes her 
—and she is a gifted conv¥ersationalist. 
Martha Morton is descended from a 
family of authors, many of whom are 
well known in England, and ghe began 
to write when very young, so that mow 
she is enjoymg the or of well 
rounded out life. 


In the early days it was not so oe 
Pioneering isn’t done in Pullman cars. g 
There were hardships and = 
ments im those dan for she worked 
practically alone. But her splendid de- — 
terminatiom and foresight carried her 
over every difficulty to success.; And 
some idea of her responsibility may be 
had from the faet that for many years, 
in the early part of her career, she sup- 
ported her mother and seven younger 
brothers and sisters. : 

“When I first started in,” she said, 


“the idea of a woman directing a re- 


heatsal was unheard of. But now they 
think nothing of it. Im those days, too, 
women were not admitted to the Dram- 
atists Club. Bronson Howard was the 
founder of it, and, personally we were 
great friends. But we were always fight- 
ing through the newspapers.” 
Now, Mrs. Conheim is the: vic 
dent of this: club—Mr. Charles. Klein is 


the president—and women are received 


om equal footing with men. 

Before. Martha Morton paved the 
way for them, -which she did by ten 
years of hard labor, women dramatists 
were groping in the dark. They had to 
work alone, and did not w how to 
go about it. And realizing how mueh 
she can save others by giving them the 
benéfit: of her experience and advice, 
Miss Mortom now finds her greatest 
pleasure in helpipg the neophites of her 
profession. This rare unselfishness is a 
beautiful reflection. of her sterling char- 
acter. About her there is am amxious lit- 
tle coterie of satellites who leok up to 
her as a guardian angel. 

Speaking of her, one of them said 
recently : 

“Mrs. Conheint is a great, big-heart- 
ed woman who spends | her hfe domg 
things for other people.” 

Among the contributions: to the thea- 
tre that Miss Morton famous are 
“Helene” produced by Clara i 
“The Little Blacksmith,” “Geoff 7 
dieton,” “A Fook of Fortune,’ 
Wife’s: Father,” amd “The Meccan 

The last mentioned won a prize im the 
New York World competition. The 
following the prize-winning announce- 
ment, Miss: Mortom sold her work for — 
five thousand dollars. 
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Mrs. Rida Johnson Young 


‘ANOTHER of the most enviable. of 
the women playwrights in New York is 
- Mrs. Rida Johnson Young, whose clev- 
_ ef farce, “The Lottery Man,” has been 
-one-of the laughing hits of Broadway 
/thisseason.. (GQ /O- - 
~ Mrs. Young is a beautiful woman, 
radiant with youth, tall and graceful, 
with liquid brown eyes and raven black 
hair always artistically coiffured. Hers 
-4s the languid, good-natured kind of 
beauty. She wears filmy draperies and 
big picture hats, and looks as if shé had 
nothing to do but smile as the world 
goes by. She frankly admits that she 
‘hates” to work. 

“But I am dfter the money,” she 
says, “although I don’t keep it when I 
get it. But I do like the things that 
money can buy!” 

In winter, Mrs. Young, with, her 
maid, lives at a fashionable hotel in New 
York, and in summer, much of her time 
is spent at her beautiful country home. 

- All of these luxuries she has gained for 
herself. Mrs. Young is originally a Bal- 
timore girl, and is one of the play- 
wrights who graduated from the thea- 
tre. ‘ 

~“T was on the stage four years,” she 
said, in speaking of herself, “and I liked 
acting. In fact, I liked it much better 
than writing, but I didn’t care for the 
rest of the life—I mean the getting of 
the engagements and all that. I was with 
E. H. Sothern for a season, and he has 

_ shown an interest in my work from the 
first, which is very nice of him. 

“After I left the stage, I went with 
Whitmark, the music publishers. I did 
press work and wrote lyrics. No, I nev- 
er did any newspaper work. From that 
T got into playwriting. I never had any 
trouble in getting my plays on, and I 
think I am very lucky, since there are 
so many really good plays going beg- 
ging. But I don’t call mine plays. They 
aren’t my idea of a play. They are just 
amusing little things—I don’t know 
what you'd call them.” 

This naive modesty on the part of 
Mrs. Young is extremely amusing to 
her friends. They often laugh about it, 
and it is one of the phases of her char- 


with her great popularity. Every one 
who mentions her name has something 
nice to say about her, 


“I have been writing four years,” she — 


told me, “and in that time I have had 


six successes. The managers have been — 


awfully kind, and I could be writing 
on more plays if I only had the time. 
“How do I write? Oh, I begin at 
about nine in the morning and write till 
one, and then I don’t do anything for 
the rest of the day. It was awfully hard 


for me to get down to regular work, 
but I fiad to. No, I never make ota — 


complete scenario. I just get a lot of 


characters together and throw them all — 
overboard. Sometimes they survive, and 


sometimes they don’t.” 


Her First Successes 
MRS. YOUNG’S first play was 


“Lord Byron.” After that came “Brown — 


of Harvard,” then “Glorious Betsy,” 
“The Boys of Company B,” “The Lot- 
tery Man,” and “Just One of the Boys.” 
“Ragged Robin,” too, in which Chaun- 
cey Olcott has been appearing, is in- 
debted to her pen. 

“It was Mrs. Olcott’s story,” said 
Mrs. Young, “and I put it into form.” 

“T always have a producer,” she con- 
tinued, “but I pick my own cast, and 
then I rehearse with them. I know who 
I want to play my parts before the play 
goes into the hands of the producer. 
That helps the managers, too. Then I 
watch the rehearsals, and that keeps me 
pretty busy. Every now and then I go 
out to visit the companies on the road, 
to see how they are getting along. 

“T have recently spent some time in 
England, at Oxford University, and 
have written a play for Charles Froh- 


man called ‘The Duffer.’ Then I have 4 


written several musical comedies that 
will soon be produced, I hope. 


“T love the country, and I want a —~ 


farm close to the sea, where I can have 
chickens and a cow. I want to get near 
nature, I think one needs it a part. of 
the year, especially if one lives in New 
York. I love New York, and think it is 
the most interesting place in the country 
in which to live.’ 


a 


a 





"WOMEN DRAMATISTS 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


IF THE “party”—probably a male— 
who started the saying that a woman 
hasn’t a good sense of humor, were to 
make a tour of the New York theatres 
this season he would probably hie him- 
self rapidly to the station and buy a 
_ ticket for out-of-town, in the hope of 

- josing himself in the woods as quickly 

as possible. For he would have discov- 
ered that many of the most popular 
comedies that have kept audiences 
laughing this season, are the work of 
women. 

“Seven Days” is one of them. The 
origin of it was a novelette, “When a 
Man Marries,” by Mrs. Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, that appeared first in Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. It was dramatized by 
the author and Mr. Avery Hopwood. 

“Seven Days’ is not my first play,” 
said Mrs. Rinehart. “I wrote one some 
years ago, on dual personality. The 
name, not of my choosing, was “The 
Double Life.’ It was played by Henry 
De Vries, the Dutch protean actor, and 
produced by Leander Sire, at the Bijou 
Theatre, New York, where somebody 
said it was ‘sired by the manager and 
damned by the star.’” 

The author of this humorous farce is 
the wife of Dr. Stanley Marshall Rine- 
hart of Pittsburg, and the story of 
“Seven Days” grew out of an experi- 
ence the family once had while being 
quarantined. 

“Four years ago,” said Mrs. Rine- 
hart, in telling of it, “my husband and I 
began the evolution of the idea that fin- 
ally became the present farce, by. work- 
ing out the scenario of a play in which 
the people were quarantined. At that 
time we were just getting over the ef- 
fects of an experience of the kind, our- 
selves. In fact, I have been quarantined 
twice. Once in a hospital where nurses, 
doctors, and patients tried to-relieve the 
tedium by holding concerts. The piano 
being in bad condition, one of the doc- 
tors tuned it with a pair of forceps.” 

The domesticity of the Rinehart 
household is not at all upset because of 
the literary success of the mother of the 
family—except that the doctor says he 
positively refuses to be known merely as 


“his wife’s husband,” and there are 
three small boys who have had all sorts 
of fun planning ways to spend the roy- — 
alties on “Seven Days.” One of them is 

Stanley, Jr., aged twelve; the second — 
Alan, nine, and the third, christened — 
Frederick, but always called Teddy, is 
seven. The boys were greatly excited 
when the play first went on, and exacted 
all sorts of promises from their mother, 
in case the play proved a success. Each 


one spoke for a pony, and of course he 


got it. 

There were others, too, who seemed 
to think they could use the royalties 
from this play. When Mrs. Rinehart 
ne asked her plans for the future she 
said: 

“Some time soon, when the flood of 
begging letters, requests for autographs, 
and letters from people who haye writ- — 
ten a play, or who want to write a play, 
or who have a corking idea that they 
would like to sell me for a play—when 
this flood begins to subside, I shall write 
another farce.” 


Anne Crawford Flexner 


IN BIG raised gold letters on the ex- 
terior pilasters each side of the entrance 
to the Hudson Theatre, New York, all 
last season were the words: 


WILLIAM COLLIER 
IN 
A LUCKY STAR 
BY 
ANNE CRAWFORD FLEXNER 


There was something fixed and per- 
manent about the sign that left no equiv- 
ocation as to the popularity of the play. 
It was there to stay, and it amused 
audiences for a long time. This play is - 
the work of a woman—the dramatiza- 


tion is—though it was taken from the 


novel, “The Motor Chaperon,” by C. N. 
and A. M, Williamson. 

If you were suddenly ushered into 
the presence of Mrs. Flexner without 
knowing anything about her, you would 
never dream that it was she whose name 
vou had read on. the outside of the 
theatre. She is a most charming young 
woman, with big baby blue eyes, and 
has a soft little voice and a gentle 





“way with her that wins you imme- 
jately. And there is nothing about 
her that suggests the professional wom- 


_ an. Your impulse would be to place her 


in the center of a domestic picture and 
not to imagine her anywhere else. She 
would be entirely at home there, too, 
for she is the mother of two lovely little 
girls—one ten, the other two years. 

Mrs. Flexner—then Anne Crawford 
—was born and brought up in Louis- 
ville, Ky., and was a popular girl at 
Vassar, where she first became inter- 
ested in dramatic writing through the 
plays the girls used to put on. Later, 
when she began to write for publication, 
her first efforts appeared in the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. Miss Crawford 
married Mr. Abram Flexner, one of the 
officers of the Carnegie Foundation, and 
their home is in East Seventy-first 
Street, New York. 

The first play from her pen was 
“Miranda of the Balcony,” written for 
Mrs. Fiske. It was put on at the Man- 
hattan Theatre in New York, about nine 
years ago. The second was a dramatiza- 
tion of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch.” It appeared first about seven 
‘years ago. Now there are sevéral com- 
panies playing it in England, where it 
-has been received with more welcome 
than any play that has ever gone over 
from America. To be sure, they do say 
that this is because Mrs. Wiggs is the 
Englishman’s idea of the American 
woman, but “be that as it may,” it 
draws the royalties. “A Lucky. Star” is 
Mrs. Flexner’s third production, and 


another comedy already written will 


soon appear. 

“There is one peculiar thing about my 

lays that I cannot understand,” said 
a. Flexner, with a smile. “Most all 
“of them prove to be matrimonial bu- 
reaus. I don’t know exactly the number 
‘of players who have married in them, 
but the list is long, and to cap the climax 
“Mr. Collier has married, too.” 
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Rachael Crothers’ Work 
ONE of the most prominent of the 


women dramatists who is responsible 


for a play that has had a long run in 
New York this season, is Miss Rachael 
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Crothers, author of “A Man’s World,” 
in which Miss Mary Mannering has ~ 
been starring. — 

When Miss Crothers was a little girl 
in Bloomington, Ill., her favorite amuse- 
ment was playing that her dolls were 
actors and actresses, and the way she 
used to stage-manage them about was a _ 
certain indication of the talent that led 
her to the theatre when she grew up. 
Her training was gained at the Wheat- 
croft School of Acting in New York. 
Later she went on the stage for three 
years, and after that she returned to the 
school as a teacher. 

“T think the experience in the dra- — 
matic school did me a world of good in 
preparing me for the work of playwrit- — 
ing,” said Miss Crothers, “but I do not © 
consider that the time I spent on the 
stage was of any use, except that every- = 
thing helps. Writing was natural to me, 

I think—I mean writing plays. 

“Do I think that studying other plays 
would be of any benefit so far as study- 
ing construction is concerned? No. You 
can’t recognize construction in others — 
unless you have it in your own mind to 
begin with. If you have it at all, it is 
there because it is inborn. It is a proc- 
ess of evolution. We must bring out 
what. is in us. That is. the reason 
David Belasco is such a great producer. 
He is a natural stage manager. He has 
the faculty of bringing out the best in 
every one, and out of all the material 
he has to do with.” 

Miss Crothers is a delicate, spirituelle 
appearing woman with a wealth of light 
curly hair that falls in artistic careless- 
ness about her head. She is of the lucky 
ones who have arrived at the point 
where they can live wherever they want 
to. In winter she lives in a handsome 
apartment in New York, and in the © 
summer goes south and to Europe. Her 
productions include “The Three of Us,” 
“The Coming of Mrs. Patrick,” “My- 
self—Bettina,” and “A Man’s World.” 
Another comedy has just been finished 
and will soon be produced. 

Miss Crothers always stage-manages 
her own plays, and remains with them 
during the out-of-town productions 
prior to their coming to New York. 

Speaking of the success that women | 





are having in the field of playwriting, 
Miss Crothers said: 

“Women are successful as dramatists 
because this is woman’s age, The suf- 
fragettes are proving that. No, I am not 
one, but I am in sympathy with them.” 


Miss Margaret Mayo 


LITTLE Miss Margaret Mayo is an- 
other of the women dramatists who has 
learned the joys of picking money off 
the royalty bush. In private life she is 
the wife of handsome Edgar Selwyn, 
and they live during the greater part of 
the year in an apartment on Broadway, 
very hear the center of everything the- 
atrical. Then at week-ends they motor 
out to their country place at Harmon- 
on-the-Hudson. “Tree-tops” it is called, 
and the name itself explains the rest it 
gives from Gasoline White-Way. _ 

Miss Mayo is one of the genial, 
whole-souled women that every one 
likes. She is so tiny, she seems more 
like a little girl. She-speaks with amus- 
ing frankness of the way she happened 
to begin writing for the theatre. 

“T'was on the stage five years, but I 
didn’t like acting. They always cast me 
for ingenue parts, because I was little, 
and I wanted to play something bigger. 
I used to tell my troubles to a girl 
friend, and one day she said to me: 
‘What you want is a character part.’ 
She suggested Cigaret in “Under Two 
Flags,” and then she went out to a news 
stand and bought a paper-covered copy 
of Ouida’s famous novel. 

“Of course there wasn’t any play- 
wright who was going to dramatize 
anything for poor little me, and so I 
started in to dramatize it myself. First 
I made a one-act play of it and then 
Mr. Selwyn, to whom I was engaged to 
be married, and my girl friend, thought 
it was so good that they persuaded me 
to put it into a long play. And so I did. 
‘Then I took it to a manager and sold 
it. But he didn’t want me to play in it, 
and that is how I happened to sit out 
in front and watch somebody else play 
my play. Since then I have not acted. I 
have been writing and watching others. 

“My second play was ‘The Winding 
Way,’ an original idea that was fairly 


successful. The third was an on 
of ‘The Marriage of William Ashe,’ 
and was played by Miss Grace George, 
and the fourth was a translation of 
‘Divorcons,’ in which Miss George 
was highly successful. It is still in her 
repertoire. ‘The Jungle’ was wiaitten 
shortly after ‘Divorcons,’ It was not — 


much of a success, however. I was caf- 
ried away with the strength and virility — 


of Mr. Sinclair’s book, and for that rea- 
son dramatized it. But people will not 
pay two dollars and a half to see men 
in their shirt-sleeves. They want some- 
thing more romantic. The sixth play 
was ‘Polly of the Circus,’ and the sev- 
enth “Commencement Days.’ Then 
came ‘The Debtors,’ which started 
early in the season at the Bijou with 
Digby Bell in the title réle. But it 
was soon taken off. Pe : 

“During the last year I have not writ- 
ten much, because Mr. Selwyn and I 
spent the greater part of it abroad and 
in the Orient. Now I am writing a com- 
edy drama.” 


Mrs. Burnett and Others 


MRS. FRANCES HODGSON 
BURNETT has long been known to 
theatregoers, and among the most pop- 
ular of her plays are “Editha’s Burg- 
lar,” “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” “A Lady 
of Quality,” in which the beautiful Ju- 
lia Arthur starred before her retire- 
ment, and “The Dawn ef a To-mor- 
row,” the little drama of cheerfulness, — 
in which Eleanor Robson, as Glad, took 
leave of the stage just before her mar- 
riage to Mr. August Belmont. 

Mrs. Burnett is now living in this 
country. She has a charming home on 
Long Island, and has named it after her 
old home in England—Maytham Hall. 

Madelein Lucette Ryley is one of the 
most prolific playwrights. She has writ- 
ten twenty-seven plays, many of which 
have been successful. Her first was “An - 
American Citizen,” in which Nat Good- 
win appeared in 1890, “Christopher 
Jr.” from her pen was taken up by Mr. 
John Drew. Mrs. Ryley was once an 
actress and is the wife of Jj. H. Ryley 
the comedian. 
. Mrs. Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland is 
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a frequent contributor to the theatre, 
and she has written for many stars and 
“had many successes. “Beaucaire,” the 
- dramatization of Booth Tarkington’s 
novel, was done in collaboration with 
the author, and was produced by Rich- 
ardiMansfield. “Fart Frayne” was writ- 
ten in collaboration with General 
Charles King and Emma Sheridan Fry; 
and “The Road to Yesterday” was the 
joint work of Mrs. Sutherland and 
uelah Marie Dix. Mrs. Sutherland 
lives in Beacon Street, Boston. She is 
the wife of Dr. John Preston Suther- 
land, dean of the Boston University 
School of Medicine. 

Miss Buelah Dix, like Mrs. Flexner, 
developed her first talent for dramatic 
writing while a student at college. Miss 
Dix is a graduate of Radcliffe, and may 

“attach “B. A.” and “M. A.” to her 
mame. Besides her successful plays, 
many of which are collaborations, she 
has written many short stories and nov- 
els. 

Miss Alice Ives is another of the 
women dramatists who knows the ex- 

-hilaration of success. Many remember 
her “Village Postmaster,” which, by the 
way, is about to be revived. Altogether 
Miss Ives has had eight productions, in- 
cluding “The Great Brooklyn Handi- 
cap,” and “Odd Miss Podd,” written 
for Neil Burgess. Miss Ives lives in 
New York City and is vice-president of 
the Society of Dramatic Authors. A re- 
cent play from her pen is about to be 
produced. 


Author of “Way Down East” 


SELDOM has a play reached the 
phenomenal success of “Way Down 
East,” and it is to the credit of the 
women dramatists that this play came 
from the pen of one of them—Mrs. 
Lottie Blair Parker whose home i$ near 
Néw York. The play was rewritten and 
produced by Mr. Joseph Grismer and 
has been seen by more than ten millions 
of people. It is one of the biggest mon- 
ey-makers ever known to the theatre. 

Since Mrs. Edith Ellis Baker wrote 
“Mary Jane’s Pa,” she has been recog- 
nized as one of the successful dramatists 
of the day. Chicago claims Mrs. Baker, 


because her-childhood was spent th 

She is an actress and loves everythi 
pertaining to the stage, particularly 

producing of the plays. 

Marian Fairfax, the pretty young” 
wife of Tully Marshall, who has been 
creating a sensation because of his won- 
derful acting in Clyde Fitch’s last play, 
“The City,” is an ambitious playwright” 
who is responsible for “The Chaperon 
and “The Builders.” Miss Fairfax has 
several other plays ready for produc-— 
tion, one of which is “The Talker,” and 
her husband, who by the way, is an ex-" 
cellent stage director, believes that his — 
clever wife has a brilliant future asa_ 
dramatist. 

Miss Harriet Ford, who collaborated 
with Joseph Medill Patterson in the~ 
writing of “The Fourth Estate” and ~ 
“The Little Brother of the Rich,” is an” 
enthusiastic young dramatist. 

“Tt is exquisite!” she said, in charac- 
terizing her enthusiasm over playwrit-— 
ing. “It is nervousness, excitement, joy, 
delirum, despair. All in all, it is varied 
and beautifully pleasant. I was on the- 
stage, and like many who act, I wanted” 


‘ to write. The actor knows the little in- 


side secrets. 3 

“T studied at the Empire School of © 
Acting, and David Belasco was kind | 
enough to interest himself in my efforts 
to amount to something. I played in sev- = 
eral of his companies. 

“My first play was ‘The Greatest 
Thing in the World.’ Then I dramatized 
‘Audrey,’ in which Eleanor Robson ap- 
peared, and then ‘A Gentleman of 
France’ for Kyrle Bellew, : 

“Mr. Patterson and I wrote together 
very amicably. ‘The Fourth Estate’ was — 
written in nine days, but it was strenu-— 
ously rewritten in another nine. We 
wrote in the dim, spooky theatre, on the 
stairs, in the lobby, over luncheon ta- 
bles, and in near by restaurants—yes, 
and in Central Park,” ; 


A Long List of Others 


THE list of -women dramatists is s0 
long, that detailed mention of all of 
them is impossible. Among the others — 
who have been successful, however, are 
Miss Marguerite Merington, who wrote 
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“Captain Letterblair” for E. H. Soth- 
ern; “Americans at Home,” from the 
pen of Grace Livingston Furnace ; “The 
Colonial Girl,” by Abby Sage Richard- 


son; and “Deborah of Todds,” by Mrs. - 


Henry de la Pasture, who is a grand- 
niece of Sir Robert Peel. 

Anna Katherine Green dramatized 
her novel, “The Leavenworth Case;’ 
Mildred Dowling put “Lorna Doone” 
into dramatic shape; Ella Wheeler Wil- 
«ox wrote “Mizpah ;” and “David Har- 
um” was dramatized by a woman—Miss 
Egerton. The gifted Mrs, Fiske wrote a 
short piece called “The Light from St. 
Agnes,” and Elizabeth Phipps Train, 
once a typewriter for Richard Mans- 
' field, wrote “A Social Highwayman.” 


The libretto of “The Three Twins” 


was taken from a farce called “Incog,” 
written by Mrs. Romaldo Pacheco of 
California, some years ago. Ivy Ashton 
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dramatized “A House of Cards ;” Miss 
Cora Maynard wrote “The Watcher,” 
and “Measure of a Man;” Mrs. Sidney 
Drew wrote “Billy,” and “The Awaken- 
ing of Helen Richie,” a serious play that 
received much commendation, is a dra- 
matization by Charlotte Thompson, of 
one of Margaret Deland’s stories. 

Ysabel De Witte Kaplan, a talented 
New York girl, wrote “The Queen of 
Laughter,” a comic opera that the Bos- 
tonians produced, and a sketch called 
“$1,000 Reward,” played by WNarice 
O’Neil. A recent contribution called 
“The Code Book” has the novelty of be- 
ing played by a male cast. Others who 
have written successfully are: Julie 
Herne, Louise Closset Hale, Violet 
Dale, Genevieve Haines, Jane Feigl, a 
Texas girl and a newspaper writer, and 
Gladys Unger, a native of California, 
who wrote a play for Ellen Terry. 





WHEN ACTORS ARE WITTY 
By Charlton Andrews 

Among the players of the past whose reputation for wit has vigorously 
survived is Foote. It was he who, when, at one of Macklin’s lectures ‘on the 
ancients, the speaker was composing himself pompously to begin, started a buzz 
of laughter by some bit of foolery. “Well, sir,” roared Macklin, bristling with 
a desire to “squelch” the actor, “you seem to be very merry there, but have you 
any idea what I am going to say now?” “No, sir,” replied Foote, briskly ; “have 
fyou?” 

“Why are you forever humming that air?” the comedian, Quinn, asked of a 
man wholly devoid of the sense of tune. “Because it haunts me,” was the reply. 
“No wonder,” said Quinn, disgustedly ; “you’re always murdering it!” 

Noticing a carriage standing before a well-known Oxford Street shop one 
afternoon, the coachman and the footman on the box looking stolidly ahead, Toole, 
the comedian, shut the door with a bang, took off his hat to the imaginary occu- 
pants, and told the coachman to “drive home.” When the owners of the equipage 
came out shortly after the carriage had gone, Toole, from a neighboring door- 
way, hugely enjoyed his joke. 





THE AUTHOR of the following sprightly article, which might well 


be entitled ‘Keeping House with the Drama,” has had 


a wide expe- 


rience in stock-company work. Yet the assertion is ventured that not 
one player in a hundred ever enjoyed so unusual an experience as is 


recounted in the present article. 


T SOUNDS romantic, but 
with two bills a week and 
doing your own sewing, some 
of the romance fades; while, 
) if you add housekeeping, and 
serve boiling hot, you may look 
in vain for sweet romance. 

We are settled in an unsettled way in 
a park. Never mind what town—it 
would injure vour eyesight, if you 
looked for it on the map. 

The park is beautiful, with great 
shady trees, and lots of ups and downs 
--in it; the unevenness thus begun out- 
side, permeates our affairs within— 
with rather more downs than ups, I am 
afraid. 

The theatre is a large wooden struc- 
ture, with more windows than structure. 
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At least, there are great open 
spaces, which would be win- 
dows if they were glazed; but Q@ 
glass keeps out the air,and we  YO}} 
need all that we can coax in. aS 
The front of the theatre is on 
one of the ups and the back is on a de- 
cided down, so the structure is made. 
even by being propped up by piling. 

Into the cave thus formed, myste- 
rious at all hours,.men creep with 
something bundled under their coats. 
You follow them with fascinated and 
protruding eyes. 

“Anarchists!” you think, the bulge of 
the coats suggesting a dynamite bomb. 

But if you are not a prohibitionist 
your relief is great, for they are bent 
only on the destruction. of their own in- | 
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sides: their tomb is a bottle of corn 
whiskey, nothing more. ag few 
weeks the cleaner wheels away barrow 
loads of bap fv sermon, not in 
stones but in bottles, against prohibition. 


Housekeeping a Necessity 


A FEW weeks of living at the only 
hoiel turned our digestive organs into 
instruments of torture, and as it was im- 
possible to get board anywhere else, our 
existence became a living problem. 

Talk about Necessity being the 
Mother of Invention! Here, in our park, 
she was Invention’s whole blamed fam- 
ily. Our dressing-rooms being large and 
airy, we turned them into living apart- 
ments, using two small rooms off the 
box-office for general dining-room and 
kitchen. 

We bought beds—there was no need 
for bedsteads—a handy man armed with 
a dollar’s worth of lumber and some 
nails built each of us a rest a couple of 
feet high for the mattress. 

We bought bedding, linen, and cur- 
tains, and hammering and sewing went 
merrily on, each adding an artistic touch 
to his or her room—and rivalry ensued 
as to whose room would look the pret- 
tiest. 

The kitchen we furnished with a re- 
frigerator, cook-stove, and colored cook 
—all hired by the week ; while it and the 
dining-room were lavishly supplied 
with dishes, knives and forks, efc., from 
the ten-cent store. We would have 
bought our bedding from the same pop- 
ular store if we could have done so, 

economy being one of necessity’s family. 
> We never realized what a lot of things 
were involved in the word “housekeep- 
ing” until we started to combine it with 
rehearsals. 

_ We had got used to some interrup- 
tions at rehearsal and had learned to 
ignore them, but the housekeeping inci- 
dentals refused to be ignored. 

Up to now the twittering sparrows 
had been our principal tormentors. They 
had built their nests in every niche in the 
beams that crossed the ceiling, and each 
nest housed a family Rooseveltian: in 
proportions, At first the boys objected 
» to such’ noisy neighbors and tried to 


dislodge them. Our feminine hearts 
were wrung with pity as their little 


homes were swept down and away, But 


the next morning the male members of 
our company were loud in their admira- 
tion of the father and mother birdies, 
for they musically informed us that they 


would “never say die.” At least, if they 


didn’t say it, they were acting it. Maybe. 
they were cursing us in bird lan 
as they flew back and forth with twigs 
and leaves and built anew, I don’t know. 
But this time, they had our promises 
to leave them undisturbed. 


Electing a Housekeeper 


MISS G. was our leading woman. 
Without her clamoring for the honor, 
we unanimously elected her house- 
keeper, when we discovered she could 
tell how much one pound of sugar 
would cost if you were given three and 
one-half pounds for seventeen certs. 

Our rehearsals, afer she accepted 
this dual rdle were funny to us; but 
doubling two parts like those of house- 
keeper and leading woman was a serious 
undertaking for her. 

Our director combined in his person 
the characteristics of every other stage- 
director in the country, and could as- 
sume their tactics at will, were they 
diplomatic, coaxing, or bullying— 
though he leaned toward the last, at 
times with such effect that Ben Teal 
himself could take lessons from him in _ 
directing @ Ja Ben Teal. 

So, when he called “first act,” we all 
left our beds half made, rushed wildy 
for pencils, and dashed out on the stage 
in our morning negligee. Then scenes 
like the following became of daily 
currence: ; 


An Interrupted Rehearsal 


OUR director, in his ultra-Belasco 
manner, begins suavely: 

“Miss G., please, that speech again; 
it is not a statement, it is a question.” 

Miss G. obediently repeats: “Then 
you will never—” 

From the front door, our cook’s musi- 
cal “Oo-hoo” comes to Miss G.—her 
cue as housekeeper. 





*“Oo-hoo! What is it?’ she promptly 
replies. 

- “Potato man!” cook yells. 

- Our director, in ominously quiet 
tones, informs the ceiling that this is a 
rehearsal. 

-“But we must have potatoes!” Miss 
G. pleads. “He wont wait, and he comes 
only twice a week.” 

Director unbends so far as to address 
Miss G. personally. 

-“Never mind potatoes; please con- 
tinue, Miss G.” 

For a moment we look at each other 
in wild dismay. “Go potatoless for three 
days, and five-sixths of us Irish?” Hor- 
rible possibility ! 

But Miss G.’s ambition as house- 
keeper is dearer to her just now than her 
art. She protests vehemently, skillfully 
urging that potatoes are an aid to mem- 
ory, and without giving the director time 
to reply she runs swiftly down the hall. 

We strain our eyes anxiously till we 
see her return with the cook, the latter’s 
apron full of our brain food. 

Miss G. then gets her housekeeping 
book, and makes an entry—‘ Potatoes 
fifty cents.” She keeps accounts thus, 
and we divide expenses at the end of the 
week. 

Then she re-assumes her role as act- 
ress, much to our director’s relief. 

The rehearsal goes smoothly for 
awhile, and the director is beginning to 
get in his fine work, with: 

“No, Miss G. you give the wrong in- 
tonation there. Remember you dislike 
that man; get a colder tone, there is too 
much warmth—” 

“Tce!” comes in stentorian tones from 
the front of the house. 

Director here tears at his hair, and, as 

_ most of it is toupee, off it comes. He 
dashes it on the floor—his most effec- 
- tive stunt. 

Miss G. uses the cold tone he asked 
for, and says: 

“We must have ice.” 


Some Stage Carpenter 


DIRECTOR resignedly turns his at- 

tention to the production, replaces his 

toupee, and calls Arthur, our stage-car- 
_ penter, and all-round man. 
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That expression by no means applies 
to Arthur’s personal appearance, for 
though, as he says, he is no bean-pole, 


his height makes the rest of us look like 


pigmies. 

We could put on “Jack the Giant- — 
Killer,” with Arthur as Giant, only he 
objects to working in proportion to his 
size. He says that the only reason he ob- 
jected to being born twins was because 
he would be made to do two men’s work. 

We give him small parts when we 
need an extra man, though, if he would 
only be accommodating, he has material 
enough to divide himself into three or 
four and play several parts at once. 

We call him “the crowd,” because, 
when he comes on our little stage, it — 
seems full of people. ; 

I would hate to insinuate that it was 
owing to his size that our director 
truckles to him—‘managing him,” the 
director calls it—but he is the only one 
Mr. Director calls “good fellow.” Even 
our manager, who pays—or does not 
pay—our salaries, gets bullied by said 
director. ’ 

Now he softens his voice, as he asks: 


“Arthur, can I have a fence witha © 


center opening for the first act?” 4 
Arthur promptly replies: “Guess you “| 
can have the opening all right ; the fence © 
will have to be off-stage.” 
“Can’t you build one?” he asks. 
“Haven’t any lumber, or the price,” 
Arthur answers, tersely. 
“There are some old slats under the 7 
theatre,” the director suggests, tenta- | 


tively. “Can’t you nail a few together, © 


and fill in with some branches ?” 

Arthur asks wearily: “Can’t yéu talk 
about the fence, and point to it off 
stage?” 

Mr. Director adopts the Presbrey 
softness, and fairly pleads. 

“No, Arthur, really we must have a 
fence. You can cut down some branches 
from below the pool and make a hedge; 
it will give a little atmosphere to the 
scene, too. Do, there’s a good fellow.” 

Arthur imitates our director’s invoca- 
tion to the ceiling, and disappears as 
Miss G. returns. 

Then we continue rehearsal with but 
three interruptions, the “butter girl,” 
the “egg-man,” and the man from whom 





we hired our sewing-machine and mir- 


O This last one comes boldly on the 
stage to collect a weekly quarter from 
‘each of us, and pays for his boldness by 
being ordered to wait until we finish re- 
hearsal. 
- It is the director’s one victory, but a 
r one, for the man snickers out loud 
at our pathetic scenes, and stares stolid- 
ly into space at our comedy. 


When the Public Comes 


_ WHEN rehearsal is over, we have 

time for a swim—there is a swimming- 
~ pool in the park, our chief recreation. 

There are a few good swimmers 
among us, and their performance is bet- 
ter appreciated in the water than our 
combined efforts on the boards. 

We frequently have a larger audienc 
at the pool than in the hall. 

We have seriously thought of fencing 
_ in the pool and charging admission, but 
as there is a decided “up” hill on one 
side, serving as a natural gallery, it 
- would be too difficult a scheme. 
_ To-day, as we are floppily enjoying 
ourselves, Arthur passes, armed with an 
~ axe and followed by several small boys. 

wy you coming in, Arthur?’ we 
call. 

“Can’t!” Arthur answers, disgustedly. 
“Have to get some blamed atmosphere.” 

Later on, what looks like a moving 
tree approaches; it is Arthur laden with 
atmosphere.” 

That night our meager scenery was 
_ almost hidden with “atmosphere.” 
_ When we asked why every knot hole 
in the floor was stuck tight with the 
branch of a tree—why others were 
nailed to the right of us and waved to 
the left of us, so that we were playing 
hide and seek with each other all 
through the first act, Arthur answered, 
laconically : “Atmosphere.” And it was 
with difficulty he could be-persuaded to 
Toot them up for the next act, which was 
@ prison scene—interior. 


Two Popular Stage Hands 


OUR stage hands consist of two 
youths who have to work for their liv- 


ing; what we pay ther only amounts to 
a fair-sized tip. Consequently, they can — 
only attend rehearsals when they can 
steal an hour or so off. 

They also play bits: a part of one or 
two speeches, 

They really work hard, and take an 
interest in the performance, but woe be — 
to us if we send them on in a serious 
scene. 

Their pals in front seem to think their 
appearance is an opportunity provided 
expressly by the management for a per- 
sonal conversation between stage and 
audience, and they express themselves 
in very frank, if not complimentary, 
terms, if our boys refuse to step out of 
their parts to answer. 


A Critical Audience — 


IN FACT, our audiences, as a whole, | 
are inclined to treat us all with the same 
good-fellowship. 

Here is an instance: 

A black snake was crawling up the 
beams in the auditorium one night— 


probably after the sparrows’ eggs. It 


was harmless, though it didn’t look so, 
being about three feet long. 

We tried to ignore it, and to continue 
the performance. But our leading man 
finally got impatient at the audience 
craning their necks to watch the snake, 
instead of attending to his thrilling love- 
making, so he stopped the action of the 
play and glared at Mr. and Mrs. Audi- 
ence. 

The latter were not even aware he 
had stopped, till the heroine snickered, — 
and then two or three youths in the 
front row looked up and explained, in 
a friendly way, that there was a snake 
up there. , 

When our hero asked, in icy tones, if 
they would rather watch the snake than 
our performance, the self-constituted in- 
terlocutor answered “Yes.” 

So our hero, having a sense of hu- 
mor, got down off his perch of dignity, 
and with the help of a couple of the 
boys, went after the snake. 

We all crowded down into the audi- 
torium with the exception of our in-_ 
genue. She was charged to hold up a 
piece of the scenery which was in dan- 
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ger of toppling, owing to one of our 
very few stage-braces being taken for a 
weapon to kill the snake. 

We forgot our paint and costumes, 
and mingled socially with the audience, 
discussing the snake and its business 
there—the women a little scared—the 
men reassuring them of its harmiess- 
mess and enjoying the sport, till the 
thing was captured and killed. 

Then we players stepped back, closed 
the door leading to the auditorium, re- 
leased our little ingenue from her duty 
as human stage-brace, and, from where 
we left off, finished the performance 
with the perfect attention of the audi- 
ence. 

Doubling up the Props 


OUR kitchen comes in for a large 
share of interest—sometimes veiled but 
more often it is a frankly staring curi- 
Osity—so that we have to keep the blinds 
well drawn down. 

One day Miss G. went out to inspect 
a dish she was personally interested in 
cooking, and discovered several of the 
cook’s friends sitting on the stairs. 

She looked her astonishment, so the 
cook explained they had come to see 
the actors eat. 

I need not tell you they left without 
witnessing that performance, and no 
pass-out checks were given. 

We are very restricted in regard to 
scenery, properties, etc., so it is a com- 
‘mon occurrence for all our personal be- 
longings to be pressed into service. 


Curtains and beds are used. The. 


trunks make fine cozy corners, but fre- 
quently something is wanted out of 
them for personal use just when the 
lovers are comfortably settled upon 
them, cooing to soft music. 

Then there .are frantic waving of 
hands from the wings and whispers of: 
“T must have it; can’t go on in the next 
scene without,” from the owner of the 
trunk, until our resourceful director in- 
_ terpolates a short scene on the spur of 
the moment. This is to explain the nec- 
essity of removing the cosy corner bod- 
ily in front of the audience. The lovers 
“now, however, have to do their cooing 
standing up. 

_ After the performance we have lots of 


excitement, sorting out and retur 
the “props” to their various owne 
But it is serious when we use our 
kitchen utensils and stove for “props, 


for cook has to wait till after the mati- 


nee is over before she can start prepar- — 


ations for dinner. And we have 

starve for an extra hour, which is hard 
on our healthy, not to say husky, appe- 
tites. : 


Then Came the Deluge 


IT RAINED forty days and forty | 


nights—well, at least, three. 

Picture a stock company—all com- 
pany and no stock—in such a case, 
Why, we were isolated from the rest of 
the world, for nobody would come out 
to the park when it rained. Even our 
egg and potato men deserted us. 


The director said that if he called a 


rehearsal they would come through fire 
and brimstone just for the pleasure of 
interrupting us. As it did. not rain fire 


and brimstone, but just the usual water 7 


in an extra generous quantity, they 
were not put to the test. ie 
We took turns in braving the ele 


ments—or, to be precise, element, there ~ 


was but one—and in journeying into 
town for provisions. 

To add to our joys, the first day of 
the rain we were kept busy placing pails 
to catch a goodly quantity of the water 
that was inclined to be friendly and visit 
us through the roof. 


As it preferred the softest parts of 4 
our beds for a resting place, the results 7 
might become more than merely um- ~ 


pleasant, only that, after the first day, 
the wood swelled and. thus the cracks 
were closed. 

Arthur called us the “Noah Stock 
Company.” When it finally cleared, the 
park looked like an old clothes establish- 
ment. Everything we owned personally 
had to be taken out and sunned. Even 
the scenery was damp, and our one sky- 
border had a rainbow effect from being 
left in too close proximity to the set 


house, which had lately been painted 3 


red and green. 


The only dry things were the stove, © 


and the boys’ throats, and that was be- 
cause each alike disdained water. ; 
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Training the Mob 


- THE energy stored and _repressed by 

those three nights of enforced idleness, 

resulted in an excess of ambition, es- 
ially on the part of our director. 

He determined to out-park the park 

_ in the way of a production. 
He put on a piece in which there was 
a fine mob scene. 
- Someone suggested Arthur should 
“play the mob, but he said he couldn’t 
ab himself. 
We procured some aspiring amateurs, 
who volunteered their services for 
_ supers. There was only one drawback. 
“No amount of coaxing, or bribing to the 
extent of two passes, could induce any 
female to become an “actress.” 
‘Some were willing themselves, but 
their mothers, or fathers, or children, or 
“somebody equally arbitrary, objected. 

Yes, we did prevail on one—our lit- 
tle “butter” girl—to join us. 

Her only objection was that she had 
no hat, so we provided her with an aw- 
ful combination of yellow straw and red 
flowers, and she was ready to do any- 

‘thing for the sake of wearing that 
" gorgeous head-gear. 
Well, director worked hard with that 
crowd. He gave them his full repertoire 
_ of stage directions in all their complete- 
ness, till he got them to surge and do all 
on things a crowd should do beautiful- 
ly. 
Well, we opened. But— 
We had rehearsed to the full extent 
of our empty stage.. Now the scene was 
set—the furniture was on—and so were 
several characters—notably Arthur 
(whose head I do not believe was ever 
seen by anyone sitting more than three 
tows back). 

When the crowd surged on as re- 
hearsed, the rest-of us had to surge off. 
In fact, we nearly surged into the audi- 
ence. Director then had harder work to 
tl them acting than he had to train 


Everytime they would wave their 
arms, one of us would get a soundin 
blow, while the audience cheered an 
applauded, thinking that was a part of 

performance. 

They struggled and fought—it 


seemed for a year—while off stage di- — 
rector waved and yelled at them. But 
he had waved and yelled at them at re- 
hearsal to spur, them on to greater ef- 
fort, so they took his gestures to mean 
“more ginger,” and proceeded to give 
it to us. They were making too much 
noise themselves to hear what he was — 
saying. I thought it would last till the 
crack of doom, and I had had enough 
cracks for one night. 

I begged those nearest to me to retire 
—assured them they had done their 
work nobly and well, but that now it 
was done; they answered they were 
shoved from behind and couldn’t get 
back. 

Then ensued a real mob scene. 
“Don’t shove!” “Keep your elbows out 
of my ears!” and so on, ad lib. 

The cause of all this was our little. 
butter girl with the hat. 

As she afterwards explained, she 
wanted the hat to be seen. 

Clutching it madly with both hands, 
elbows extended, she held it firmly in 
position while she pushed her way 
through. Nor would she stop till she got 
clear down to the footlights, and there 
she stood, beaming triumphantly. 

There was no chance of moving her, 
so they rang down the curtain, makin 
the climax the little butter girl instea 
of our carefully rehearsed one. 


Utilizing Four. Babies 


WE PUT on a farce comedy after 
our mob scene play; even our energetic 
stage-director needed a rest after that 
experience. 

he comedy needed several babies, so 
we sent out kidnapers in all directions. 

Nothing serious happened, for we 
kidnaped the mothers along with the 
babies, using a cajoling and flattering 
tongue as a lasso. 

Each baby we got, there were four in 
all—was the most beautiful baby we had 
ever seen, At least that was the opinion 
of every member in the company, and 
as we had all had hundreds of babies 
(in plays) we were competent to judge. 
One was colored, but that also was 
most beautiful in our experience. 

Well, mothers and babies lined up in 
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good time, proud and happy—at least 
_ the mothers were. We housed one in 
_ each dressing-room, and then our trou- 
bles began. 

Three of the four most beautiful 
babes insisted on crying or cooing loud- 
ly during the first act, and they were 
not even born until the second. 

But no amount of reasoning would 
“induce them to remain quiet till their cue 
came. 

They had come to act baby, and baby 
they would act from the moment they ar- 
rived ; and they guessed they knew their 
_ business, they had practiced it all their 

lives. Why, they knew more than all us 
grown-ups put together had forgotten. 

We had to acknowledge all that, and 
more before the last act curtain. 

At the end of one act they were all 
on together. One objected so loudly and 
vehemently to the leading man’s clutch- 
ing it madly under one arm, that we 
could not hear ourselves speak. 

We rehearsed him how to hold it, too, 
explaining carefully that a baby’s dress 
_ Was not meant for a bag to go over its 
head, and he had indignantly “guessed 
he knew how to carry a baby—hadn't 
he been one himself once?” 

When we blamed him, because on ac- 
count of his carrying his baby almost 
upside down, the last four pages of 
manuscript were never heard by the au- 
dience, he answered very angrily: 

“Don’t call that squalling brat my 
baby; if it were mine, it wouldn’t be 
swaddled in so much starched lace and 
_ stuff that it looked like an advertisement 
for a laundry.” 

Lucky for us its fond mother was too 
busy hushing it to hear this remark, or 
we would have had +o do more kidnap- 
ing for the next performance. 

The four babies were left alone on the 
stage for the second curtain, and, as one 
of the proud fathers in front said, 

“They done fine.” 

One tumbled over backwards, de- 
termined to show to the admiring mul- 
titude that it, too, had starch and lace 
in abundance. The one with the fine 
voice—the mother may read this and I 
have not any hair to spare—continued 
- to call melodiously for its mamma. The 
_ third sat up and looked solemn, then 


promptly -started to hump itself into a 
comfortable position and finish its beay- _ 
ty sleep, from which it had been rudely 
awakened, and the coon baby did not say 

a word but just sat up and sucked its 
thumb. Everybody said it was the best 
performance we had given; which only 
goes to prove that the public wants, not 
experience, but personality in acting, 

Not one of those four stars had even 
had the benefit of one rehearsal under . 
our director, and yet they carried off the: © 
honors of the night. 


The Law of Compensation 


AFTER all, I shall leave here with 
regret. There is one hour I spend after 
dinner each night, watching the sunset, 
I sit there till the park is lighted—a sign 
that “half-hour” will soon be called and~ 
I must wander theatrewards. 

There is one clump of red flowers— 
the trysting place of two amorous hum- 
ming-birds, who seem to find love ready 
made for them in the flowers and sun- 
set. At first they were ‘inclined to dis- 
trust me, and would spin round and 
away, looking like a fairy mist, but as T 
sat quite still they drew nearer, till fin- 
ally they took me into their confidence, 
and I watched them night after night- 
watched their romance grow. a 

When the sunset faded into gray, they ~ 
flew away, as if they would have noth- ~ 
ing but glorious red and gold in their © 
lives. They would have none of the pas- 
sionate heart-burning of the mid-day 
sun either, as they were never to be ~ 
seen till the burning fiery disc had ~ 
steeped his flame in the cooling soft ~ 
white of the low clouds waiting to re- — 
ceive him. 2 

Sometimes I wondered if they had © 
been born along with the beauty that ~ 
the sinking sun gave birth to each 4 q 
and, alas, died with it. Or were they © 
God’s whispering breath, promising ~ 
more beauty? "a 

Some beauty, anyway, we had found 
amidst this strenuous life down here. 
We also found new friends, and it 18 — 
the friendships formed by hardship— — 
cemented by trials borne together brave- 
ly and cheerfully—that retain longest 
the warmth of the glowing sunsets. 





By EMMA DUNN 


EMMA DUNN is an expert mother, both on the stage and off. Playgoers generally 


will recall her 
mother, Miss 
femarkable talents. 


eat 


OTHERHOOD without mar- 
riage, if need be, rather than 
matrimony minus maternity, 

might be a good thing. 
That is my belief. 
But mind, now, I’m not at present, 
_ never have been, and never will be a 
disciple of any creed or cult that dis- 
parages marriage, I’m a very happy 
“wife myself. Also a mother. And I’m 
-™uch more proud of Emma Dunn, 
‘wife and mother, than I am of Emma 
Dunn, actress. 
‘Matrimony—the home, and the fam- 
ily—is the nation’s bulwark. I’m right 


tformance with Richard Mansfield when she pla 
unn is now appearing in ‘‘ Mother,” a play peculiarly suited 


Peer Gynt's 
to her 


there, both hands down on that dic- 
tum, But maternity is the nation 
itself. Without a nation, why a bul- 
wark? . 

Two children is the smallest allot- 
ment that should be set for any nor- 
mal woman, And every woman should 
have at least two children. This is 
the least she dare offer to the com- 
monwealth and to her own self-re- 
spect. Just now I’ve but the one child 
myself. That’s my little daughter 
Dorothy, six years old. Once there 
was another—a tiny son. But my boy 
died. And I should hate, despair even, 
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if I thought I should never have an- 
other. 
Ue 


The mother-instinct is the breath of 
life to me. I’ve inherited it, perhaps. 
‘There are many suggestions and auto- 
suggestions afloat that evils—such as 
_ dipsomaniacal tendencies, brutalities, 
degeneracies,—pass through the mys- 
tic and sacred transfusion of blood 
and bone and flesh. And if so, why 
not the better part of us? My own 
dear mother had eleven children,— 
twins twice. And we're all living, and 
all healthy. Eight of us were born in 
England. I, the second oldest, was 
one of those who first blinked at the 
sunshine in the dewy, primrose-and- 
cowslip, hawthorne-and-heather, and 
rose land of England. 

All of us children are married too. 
sMy youngest sister was sixteen when 
she became a bride and was barely 
past seventeen when baby fingers 
were playing out the word “M-o-t-h- 
e-r” on her soft hair. 


Hn 


When people say they can’t afford 
to have children I pity them so! Why, 
don’t they know that God never sent 
a baby yet, that he didn’t follow with 
something to fill and feed its crumpled 
lips? That’s the scheme divine of all 
nature. There are cities full of desti- 
tute waifs,—yes, I know it! But in- 
vestigate those cases! You'll find that 
half of these waifs would not be waifs 
if motherhood had done its part. But 
mothers desert their motherhood 
sometimes, either from shame or 
ignorance or idleness, and sometimes, 
alas, from sickness; but that’s the 
smallest percentage of all. There’s 
good Welsh stock in me, you know. 

-~And the Welsh folk are thrifty and 
sober and much-minded of the home- 
nest and the little folk always. 

’ Whenever I see a woman with only 


one child and satisfied with thig 


mono-motherhood I find a selfish 
mother and I see'a selfish child. The 
lone chick with both a mother hen 
and a doughty chanticleer to scratch 
for it, always suffers from overfeed- 
ing and too much solicitude. And 
then an only child is so cut off from 
all the real joys of life. No sharing up 
with Brother or Sister, there, you 
know. No playing the bountiful Mag- 
gie Tulliver to a greedy brother Tom 
who wont act fair with the tarts. Ah, 
me, it’s such fun to be big sister an 
plan with Mother about the next 
winter’s coats for the “family,” and 
whether Hildreth shall have the ne 
hat this summer or Elizabeth the rose 
parasol she wants so sadly. You learn” 
to be Big Mother by early being 
Little Mater. Oh, those years that go 
before, when we’re learning how, 
learning how. To have traveled 
double-harness, or double-double-har- 
ness, in the nursery fits you for life’ 
later and necessary bear and forbear. 
Give Tommy half of your apple or 
Jane part of the stuff for your doll’ 
dress. That’s your first lesson in al- 
truism. You’re as big a man then as © 
if you’d founded the Universal Foun- ~ 
dation for Philanthropy or endowed © 
libraries and universities. * 


| 
Us 


And then, too, what’s so rare as a” 
new baby? Lowell made a mistake in — 
his citation, you know. Even a pet- 
fect June day has to heed the cry of 
“low bridge,” before a brand-new, 
perfectly good and squally lump of 
gristle and fists having snuggly bouts 
in the air! For this last is a made-to- 
order inspiration, always. , 

Poet, painter and queen, all hres 
was I when my girl Dorothy was in 
the barrow-coat and bib period. 
loved her eye-lashes, I adored 
limp little pink toes, gloated over 
creamy arms, and— 





THE ACTRESS-MOTHER 


Well, I never had a bit of difficulty 
till it came to the artificial food ques- 
tion. You see, that is what comes of 
having been brought up naturally 
yourself. I started out on the old 
Mother Eve plan with Dorothy, but— 
... They said it was temperament, and 
that temperament and babies is bad. 
But my cross aunt said it was colic. 
Anyway I was discharged from my 
duties. The substitute was one placid 
cow, or rather her product. 


Now, have you ever had a baby? 

Did the baby have to be bottled? 

If so, you know. 

You know I was to be “it.” 

I was. 

For with artificial feeding the real 
plot of parentage begins. Orders Mon- 
sieur le Docteur, “Modified Milk.” 
And that’s the cue for the full stage 
entrance of the villain. Also all end to 
any hitherto Peaceful-Valley days in 
the nursery. 

Dorothy-gitl grew sicker and 
sicker. Also hungrier and hungrier. 
Also more howling and more howling. 
The milk was delayed. It had to come 
from a sterilized suburb. There they 
kept sterilized cows. And from being 
mere milk the limpid product climbed 
in my mind clear up to “Milk.” Finally 
Milk came, “Let it stand for eight 
hours in the ice-box,” had said the 
Doctor. 

Presto! That ice-box changed from 
oak and enamel into lapis-lazuli and 
jade. A Sanctuary it was for “Milk!” 
And that quart bottle, hitherto harm- 
less, grew as eerie as caged magic or 
bottled moonshine. My husband 
walked round in felt Romeos from 
awe of that bottle—and I, I almost 
crawled! 

As for Dorothy! Her hunger and 
her howls and my fear for her life in- 
creased like Standard Oil Dividends. 

Came morning. The hours had 


taken their toll. In the seething dish- 
pan on the kitchen stove boiled and 
sputtered two gallons of water. Then 
went Emma Dunn joyous to the ice- 
box, 

And triumphant as any high priest- 
ess she bore the “Milk” before her 
towards the stove. 

Now my early education in physics 
had been neglected. I recked not what 
I did when I plunged that ice-cold 
bottle of milk into that dishpan of 
boiling water. 

Yes, it happened. 

The milky geyser touched the ceil- 
ing. I collapsed on the floor. Like a 
knife through my heart sped the 
thought of that hungry, howly baby, 
waiting and wailing till another quart © 
bottle of milk could be shipped in 
from that sanitary farm, stand an- 
other eight hours in the ice-box, be 
pasteurized in another pan of boiling 
water, and perhaps break again in 
the trial by steam. 


An hour iater there was a nurse in 
the house who took charge of the 
baby’s feeding. And another, taking 
care of the baby’s mother. Afterwards 
I learned the secret of the ice-box, 
the milk, and the boiling water. But 
it was a long time before Dorothy 
learned to like the food we tried to. 
feed her. I’m positive that in the next 
six months, my baby-girl was a try- 
out for ‘samples of all the baby-foods 
in captivity. I wonder how she hap- 
pens to be still alive and as well as 
she is to-day. But that is the true 
wonder about babies. They’re God- 
given, God-sent, God-loved, God- 
watched. 

Had Cain been a woman, God’s 
curse would have been to deny her 
motherhood, The most wretched 
blight that can come into a woman’s 
life is the lack of “flesh of your flesh 
and heart of your heart.” The Chinese 
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are right—through her sons a woman 
_ teaches into immortality. But because 
you are a mother don’t feel that you 
can let your talents rust like mildewed 
grain. Fatherhood hinders no man 
from the full development of his in- 
_ dividuality. Motherhood should not 
- bea hobble on your talents. 


ay 


I think I like Schumann-Heink bet- 
ter for her babies than for her ex- 
quisite notes. And you know she her- 
self says that her eight babies have, 
each one of them, given her another 
note. Babies, all of them, take us one 
step farther in the scale if we but 
" make it so. 

For a child can teach you both 
what you are and what you should be. 
- I remember so well the first time 
that I played the part of a stage-moth- 
er. I didn’t like it either. Richard 
Mansfield sent for me and gave me 
the part of Peer Gynt’s mother Ase. 
Thought I: “Well, it is an old wo- 


_ . man’s part. I don’t like it. But I'll ac- 


cept the réle, and when they find out 
that I really know how to act, I'll get 
my big chance as a young and ro- 
mantic heroine.” It looks now, 
though, that I’d have to play mothers 





always—as if my being a stage-mot 
er were to be my real opportunit 
just as being a real mother has bee 
my greatest happiness. And perhaps 
that’s well, for I always feel and live 
the part that I play. When I was 
Anna in “The Easiest Way,” I w 
around unhappy, despondent, moro 
all the time. I reflected the anirus 
the drama perfectly in my daily life, 

was a misery to myself and 
everybody around me. Now since I’ve 
been Mother in “Mother,” why, I’ve” 
been so happy! I love the part—every 
bit of it. 

LJ 


Still, real concentration of purpose, 
real ambition, never come to a man 
or a woman until an own, own child 
is part of the calculated scheme, For 
the child is the invisible third that 
forms the trinity of the home. The old 
triangle, the good triangle of life, 
not You-I-and-the-Other, You-and-I- 
and-Us! 

The Us that is the most beautiful 
thought of all. 
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on a roof listening to the newest summer show, have a 
ain sit through such dramas as the one here descr 


now and 
an Angio- 


on—an American. 
HE Japan of to-day is a brand new 
Japan—European dress, European 
customs, Yankee thrift—everything 
: rted. Soon there will be no vestige 
ict of the old Japan, the land of the 
daimiyos. Even our operas, our dramas 
are being played there. One readily sees 
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by the modernizing of many things Jap- 
anesque, but, to anyone who likes to 
have his interest “sustained” at a theatre 
—plenty of blood and thunder and “go” 
to a play—the change from a real, good 
or Japanese hara-kiri affair to one of 
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our modern milk-and-water plays is not 
‘a gratifying one. : 

T call their plays hara-kiri affairs, 
advisedly, for in those plays, as in their 
Teal. life until a very few years ago— 
if not, indeed, at the present time—if 
anything went wrong with a Jap, why, 
all he had to do was to make a few 
artistic slashes—hara-kiri himself—and, 


' psht! there he was with his fathers, and 
all his troubles safely o’er. With us, the 


_ play usually winds up with the hero and 
roine marrving, and all are happy 
ever after. With them, at least in their 


' old dramas, if « hero got a toothache, it 


_ meant hara-kiri, and a new hero was 
trotted out forthwith. Then, he pranced 
around a while until he, too, found some 


' excuse to commit suicide in their pecu- 


liar fashion. 
I repeat, their drama absolutely 
compelled sustained interest. 
If the reader will put up with a very 
r translation, I will endeavor to give 
tn, as near as I can, the plot of a real 
Japanese drama, “The Forty Lonines” 
(retainers). It used to be the most popu- 


Tar one on their list. Now, as I said be- 


fore, they are getting away from that 
particular standard, but, mark you, sure 
as fate, there will be a revival of their 
sah old classics again, same as we go 

ck to Shakespeare every once in a 
while. Who knows? Even we may take 
a liking to the “Forty Lonines.” I can 
mame over forty so-called American 
plays that cannot be said to hold a can- 
dle to it. 

The play has, besides go and snap, the 
advantages of being a true portrayal of 
history; the episodes ‘depicted really 
happened about a hundred and eighty 
years ago, though the author, unfortu- 
nately unknown to us, through delicacy 
for several families whose ancestors 
played important parts in the real trag- 
edy, has conveniently placed the action 
some five or six centuries ago. A strange 
thing about it is, that the very spot men- 
tioned as hallowed by this classic suicide 
has the scene of many and many 
‘stlicides since. I read of one but a day 
or so ago. The Japanese are changing; 
yes, but some of their customs, particu- 
farly their taking-off, are deep-rooted, 
indeed. 


newer 
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2 Splendor of the First Act 


THE first scene of the first act is lai 
in that ancient capital, Kamakoura, in 
the “Temple of the Relatives.” It is 
a magnificent scene; there is 
splendor. The Shogun is there with 
his court, doing homage to his an- 
cestors. The streets all about have 
awnings of green silk stretched across 
them; the pavements are strewn with 
flowers; dancing girls and choirs of 
boys, and bayan players give motion 
and music to the picture; the ruler is 
gorgeous in satins and cloth of gold and 
precious jewels; while his courtiers 
are only a little less resplendent in © 
their magnificent trappings. 

As the ceremony proceeds, we notice 
that the women of the court are seat 
in a gallery at one end of the temple. 
We also notice that Koona-Moono, the 
ancient prime minister. and favorite of — 
the Shogun, gives far more attention to 
that gallery than to the ceremony in ~ 
which he plays an important part. His 
gaze lingers long and fondly upon the 
charming young wife of Equa, one of 
the feudal nobles summoned to take 
part in the ruler’s prayers to the de- 
parted. 

We are made to understand that 


him, diplomatically, for he is too impor- ~ 
tant a personage to be dealt with sum- © 
marily, as would have been so persistent ~ 
a worshiper of lower degree. He has © 
written her impassioned verses, sent 
her princely presents, and has had her 
husband loaded with honors. He has re- 
sorted to all the expedients men of all 
times and climes are prone to devise in 
order to gain the favor of some much- ~ 
desired but a consistently adamantine © 
fair one. 

The wife, a virtuous woman, had 
stood this form of persecution as | 
as she could, hoping that time woul 
lessen the ardor of this seasoned hunter, 
but, at last, she complained to her hus- 
band, and we see Equa fiercely eyeing 
Koona-Moono, and fairly ing his 
teeth as he observed the old reprobate’s 
attention to that particular part of the 


gallery. 





‘A JAPANESE DRAMA 


Tragedy Comes Quickly 


_ THE ceremony is over; the court is 
Jeaving the temple in solemn procession. 
‘Koona-Moono leaves his place and 
“hastens over to where the noble women 
are being escorted to their sedan chairs. 
He whispers something to Equa’s wife. 
Equa has followed him, and, beside 
himself with rage, plunges his dagger 
into the old man’s neck and aims a sec- 
ond blow at his heart. But his arm is 
seized by Kalai, his friend, Monomai's, 
retainer, who happens by. All is in up- 
roar. Twenty men seize Equa and pre- 
yent the completion of his work; others 
carry off the wounded man; the Shogun 
is wrathy, for never before has such a 
thing occurred. 

To lay hands upon one of his minis- 
ters is crime enough, but to spill blood 
in his temple, before his eyes, is so hein- 
ous it was not even thought of in writ- 
_ ing the code. of punishments; it is the 
most terrible form of /ése mayeste. 
Everyone knows perfectly well what the 
consequences will be. 

Equa, being a noble, is not placed un- 
der restraint, however. Men of his class 
may momentarily forget themselves, but 
they know and ultimately abide by the 
law. He retires to his estate and awaits 
the formality of the Shogun’s sentence. 
There he sends for Monomai, tells him 
all that led up to that awful climax, 
leaves his affairs in the latter’s hands, 
pays all his debts, gives his jewels and 
other personal belongings to his retain- 
ers and servants and prepares for the 
end. His estates, his titles, all revert to 
the crown, for so it is written; his rela- 
tives, his servants—all his household 
will be driven forth in disgrace. They 
suffer for the misdeeds of the chief and 
will be wanderers upon the earth unless 
some of his friends, at the risk of incur- 
ting the wrath of the Shogun, pityingly 
attach them to their households, 

Kalai spends much time with him; he 

ns that it was his hand that had 
‘Stayed Equa’s just “vengeance. He 
. Swears to finish the work the latter be- 
gan, and outdoes even Equa’s own 
faithful servitors in their attempts to 
make the master’s last days peaceful. 
The tenants, vassals, and serfs of the 


as 


princely estate bring humble offeringsto 


their unfortunate lord. In numbers and — 
strength they equal any force the Shogun 
could send against them, yet no thought — 
of revolt enters their heads, or does 
Equa try to think of any way.for pre- 
serving his life. Such is the respect for 
law in Japan. 


Submission to the Law 


A MONTH passes, and one morning 
two officers of the court, unattended 
save by a few personal servants, de- 
mand admittance to the castle. They are 
received with honors, a feast is spread 
before them, and rich jewels and silks 
are given them. The third day of their 
visit, so reads the law, they break the 
seals of the sentence and read it to 
Equa. He formally deeds over to them, 
representing the crown, his estates and 
titles. He bids farewell to his people. 

A room is then stripped of its fur- 
nishings, a white carpet is spread upon 
the floor, and the two officers sit upon a 
raised platform; a basin of water is 
placed in the center of the carpet. Equa 
removes his splendid apparel, all but a 
white silken sash tied about his loins. A 
knife is handed him. Pale but without 
other apparent weakness, he calmly 
makes a deep incision across his ab- 
domen, and at the same moment Seklau, 
his chief freedman, who stands behind 
him, decapitates him with one mighty 
blow of his keen sword. The law says 
he shall disembowel himself, but merci- 
fully directs that some one of his 
friends may see to it that his sufferings 
are not protracted. 

The head is carefully wrapped in silks 
and is carried back by the officers in 
testimony of their having fulfilled the 
court’s directions. The castle is cleared 
of all people, the royal seal is affixed to 
the gates, and the family of Equa is 
legally extinct. So ends the first act. 

Just before the execution of the mon- 
arch’s sentence forty of Equa’s retain- 
ers, called together by Seklau and Kalai, 
pledge themselves by solemn oath, upon 
the sword that is to finish their master, 
to avenge his death. They are to go 
forth as wanderers, but agree to meet at 
the capital a year later, there to accom- 
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plish the object for which they are 
thenceforth to live—vengeance—hence 
“the title of the play, the “Forty Lon- 


ines,” or the avengers. 


Grim Fate Pursues the Avengers 


__ THE persuasion of Kalai and his own 
friendship for Equa impel Monomai to 
take into his house the old men, the 
women, and the children thus rendered 
homeless. Seklau is the first to reach the 
outskirts of Mamamoura, and there dis- 
covers that Koona-Moono has long since 
Tecovered from his wound, and has by 
Some means or other gotten the once 
virtuous wife of Equa into his own 

- karo. To Sekiau this is adding insult to 
injury. He also discovers that Koona- 
Moono is fearful of some attempt at re- 
yenge on the part of Equa’s scattered 
¢clan—for such was also the fashion—so 
he goes about well guarded, and his 
castle is never without vigilant watchers 
day or night. 

Seklau realizes that to arm his fol- 
lowers and carry out his plans he must 
have money. He discusses the matter 
with his wife and her aged father. They 
pawn everything they have, even the 
cherished presents received from their 
loved master, and finally the wife, with 
characteristic Japanese devotion to her 

“husband, decides she will rent herself 
in bondage to the Yoshivara, as a cour- 
tesan, in order to raise the required sum. 
She is a beautiful woman, and will un- 
doubtedly fetch a goodly price. The hus- 
band, loving her dearly, yet sworn to a 

t cause, agrees to the terrible sacri- 

ce. The wife and her father repair to 
the tea houses and gaming places, and 
a satisfactory deal is quickly made. The 
old man returns to the deserted home, 
heart-broken, but carrying two hundred 
rios, the price of his daughter’s honor. 

It is nightfall ere he reaches the little 
village where he abides. As he enters a 
narrow lane another man steps forth 

from hiding, a highwayman; he seizes 

_ the old man by the throat, but not soon 
enough to prevent his crying out, and 
makes short work of him with his trusty 
‘sword. It takes but a moment more for 
the robber to relieve his victim of his 

_ money and escape into the darkness. 


Meantime Seklau has been hunt 
the wild boar, then not uncommon ey 
near the habitation of the north. He k 
not been successful and was returnin 
home. He heard the outcry and quickh 
ran in its direction. As he approach 
there came from another direction 
officer of the court and his escort. Ip 
the light of their lanterns they saw 
murdered man and Seklau, sword in 
hand, stooping over him, The evidence 
seemed conclusive, and in spite of his 
explanations he is seized and thrown 
into prison. 


A Second Hero 


THE meeting time is drawing near, © 
Kalai, hearing but the alleged facts that ~ 
Seklau had sold his wife, killed her 
father, and was now suffering the jus 
penalty for his crimes, is sorely dis- 
tressed at his former friend’s perfidy 
and degeneracy. Knowing that the Lon- 
ines were now without a leader, he ap- 
plied to his patron, Monomai, for funds 
to carry out his sworn purpose. Mon- ~ 
omai tells him he has already incurred” 
the Shogun’s enmity and that of the en- 
tire court for having befriended Equa’s 
people, and he will not further compli- 
= himself in the affair. Why should 

e! 

Kalai, disheartened, disgusted with ~ 
the lack of zeal on Monomai’s part, the 
baseness of Seklau, the futility of his 
unassisted efforts and everything gen- 
erally, wends his way to Equa’s tomb 
at Shimidzau, and there commits suicide © 
by hara-kiri, of course. & 

Now, Seklau’s wife, the public cour- ~ 
tesan, has found favor with his chief ~ 
jailer, and through her blandishments 
the latter permits Seklau to escape. She 
has an opportunity to fly with him, but 
the sense of honor is such that she re- 
mains to complete her year’s terrible 
bondage, the price of which they have 
never ever seen. 

Seklau seeks out his confederates. 
They have found their way to the capi- 
tal, Soma. By brigandage and other devi- 
ous methods: have acquired funds. By 
pooling them they have sufficient for t 
purchase of arms and other necessaries. ~ 
An old client of the daimiyo Equa, now | 
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y wealthy merchant in the city, secretly 
aids them; they meet in his store. _ 

One act keeps excitement at high 

pitch; twenty times do the Lonines, sin- 
gly or in groups, nearly succeed in fin- 
"ishing up the wary Koona-Moono; they 
"resort to every expedient, strategy, cor- 

rupting his servants and what not; but 
it all tends to make him the more care- 
ful and to double the guard about him- 
self. 

The Lonines finally determine to car- 
ty his castle by storm. It will be a peril- 
ous undertaking, for Koona-Moono is 
exceedingly watchful and is amply sup- 
plied with guards. The state has even 
taken a hand. The Shogun’s forces are 
at his disposal, and he not only keeps 
many troops about his castle, but has 
them constantly patrolling the neighbor- 
hood. 

A scene shows us the “Forty Lonines” 
sharpening their swords, restringing 
their bows, strengthening their armor, 
padding their shields, making rope lad- 
ders, and other warlike preparations in 
the cellars of Equa’s old friend. We 
have a number of “supers” introduced, 
for the Lonines have gotten reinforce- 
ments. Outlaws, bandits, discouraged 
office-seekers, malcontents, and those 
with grievances against the state or the 
prime minister, have joined them, and 
the forty have now a formidable force. 


Revenge is Sweet 


THE next act is a stirring one. We 
see the attack that takes place on a cold, 
dark winter’s night. The plan is to 
knock at the outer portal, feigning a be- 
lated house-servant returning. As the 
porter sleepily, yet cautiously, opens the 
gate a little they seize and kill him, thus 
gaining the outer inclosure. But the 
alarm is given. We see guards flitting 
about, half-dressed, lights appear at 
every opening, and a deafening noise 
and din of apparent ensues. 
There are hand-to-hand encounters in 
which the Lonines, of course, are always 
victors, and there are guards dead and 
dying all about. When the scene is at its 
height, we see the ancient prince escap- 
ing in his night-clothes from his bed- 
chamber, and he hides himself in an out- 


house under some hay. They trace him 
thither by his footprints in the snow. 

Talk of excitement! The Ben Hur 
chariot race is not to be classed with 
this chase of the venerable Koona- 
Moono, when the chasing is done by real 
good Japanese actors ; they hold a regu- 
lar song and prayer feast as each foot- 
print is discovered, and hug each other 
in rapturous delight, when the addition- 
al discovery is made that it points in the 
same direction as did the last! 

Finally, after a long-drawn suspense, 
they get him; they drag his princely 
form from under the hay; a few passes 
are made at him and lo, we see his head 
being tied up in a kerchief and carried 
off by the victorious Lonines. - 

When that task is accomplished there 
is no dallying for loot in the splendid 
palace, nor is there any wanton butchery 
of the cowering servants. They sought 
revenge, and that only. 


Again the Law is Upheld 


AT DAWN the famous “Forty,” un- 
scathed by their night’s work, give them- 
selves up, Seklau at their head, to the 
officers of the court. The trial-scene is 
an impressive one. There is all the splen- 
dor of an Oriental court, and the Sho- 
gun himself, surrounded by his brilliant 
retinue, presides. The “Forty” pros- 
trate themselves before him and declare 
their sorrow that they, mere common 
men, should have raised their hands 
against a prince, one of the ruler’s own 
friends; they had performed a sacred 
duty, however, and were now ready to 
atone for their offense, but begged that 
first they be allowed to make two pil- 
grimages, one to Koona-Moono’s tomb 
and one to Equa’s. 

The Shogun is touched by their sin- 
cerity and honorable demeanor, particu- 
larly in voluntarily giving themselves up 
when they could so easily have escaped 
or even have carried the sword into 
other quarters. His sentence is that 
should be treated as if they are noble- 
men and be allowed to put an end to 


themselves instead of being executed as 


common malefactors. They may make 


such pilgrimages as they see fit, and at 
their own good pleasure, within the 





_ month, hara-kiri themselves at their old 
master’s tomb. 
_ They thank theShogun for his great 
' clemency, and the people cheer their 
kind ruler. Crowds visit the “Forty” and 
“feast them. At one bound they are fa- 


_ mous; they had devoted themselves to a 


commendable cause, and, best of all, 


_~ had succeeded in their undertaking—for 
| Koona-Moono was not beloved of the 
_ people, and, if the truth were known, 


he was also somewhat feared by the 
A great concourse accompanied them 
to Koona’s tomb; they bow their heads 
and strike their breasts and rend their 
yee in token of sorrow for having 
to send him to his fathers; after 
that they are again feasted by the peo- 
ple, who, in Japan, as elsewhere, dearly 
love a hero one day, even if they have 
to hang him the next. 


Hari-Kiri for the’ Heroes 


- THE last act shows us the “Forty 
Lonines” laying Koona’s head as an of- 


fering upon the tomb of the master to 
whom they had been so faithful. They 


% 


pray to his spirit, to the spirits 
ancestors; they twine garlands of 
ers about the tomb, and then, one 
the other, on bended knees, thanking 
gods who had propitiated the S. 
and prompted him to let them die 
noblemen, they solemnly and 
ingly—hara-kiri themselves! 

Some of the assistants at the 
mony, a few who had been with 
“Forty” in their raid upon the 
but who had subsequently taken 
selves off with whole skins, are so 
pressed with the beauty of the scene 
they, too, follow suit and shuffle off 
the same short-cut route. 

At the close of the last act there is 
tableau showing a beautiful temple 
over the sacred spot, in which there 
forty-two tablets whereon are 
the names of the immortal suicides.. 
director of the play steps forward 
urges all who are grieved or 
or wronged, to go to Shimidzan, 
they will find this temple, the 
feit of which is before them, and 
end all their woes. by—hara-kiri. 

Who says a real, classic Japanese 
does not give us action, color, snap? 
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A SHORT STORY OF A GIRL’S STAGE BEGINNING 


HE door of the boarding-house 

opened and a girl came out into 

the street. Dawn was in the air. It 
Set a thousand windows flaming, it shot 
gleaming rafters along the streets and 
tinted faces rose red. Dawn was in the 
girl’s heart, laughing in the clear pools 
of her eyes. 

_The sun kissed the hair of the dawn 
girl and the winds tugged at her skirts 
_ as if to whisper something, if she would 

only take her eyes from the sky-line— 
the line that can never be reached—to 
listen. But the girl didn’t want to listen. 
She wanted only to wonder at the huge- 
hess of the huge city, to have her breath 


taken by the giant buildings and to 
watch the people with the tint of dawn 
upon their faces, To her, they were not 
hurrying to little sordid tasks; they 
were gods who had drunk of the elixir 
of immortality. 

After walking three blocks she began 
to retrace her steps, and, coming to the 
boarding-house again, re-entered it: 
looking back the while at her immortals, 
who -were entering other doors—sad, 
sullen doors, that clanged behind then. 
But the dawn girl thought them cross- 
ing the bridge of rainbows and enter- 
ing Walhalla. 

Sasine the hall, she ran down a flight 


657 





of stairs to the dining-room. A lively 
lady, her table’s other occupant, swept 
the girl into a sea of conversation, 
asked and answered questions and ate 
everything within sight with keen relish. 
“And what do you think of New 
York?” the lively lady chattered. “Yes, 
“it is huge—and dirty. You adore it? 
Strange how it grips people. Let me 
Phe girl told her. “Audrey C 
told her. “Au opper- 
field.” “ad <f 
“Copperfield! Why, your first name 
should be Betsy, and your aunt—now 


don’t say you haven't one—should: 


know a man called Mr. Dick. Then, it 
would be complete. If you don’t mind, 
Til call you Chicky. I’m fond of pet 
names, and, somehow, this one suits 
your getting up at sunrise and the way 
you have of putting your head to one 
side. You must come down to see me. 
I’m the front room on the second floor. 
I adore young girls, especially pretty 
ones. I'm so ugly myself that I can 
afford to.” 

She laughed heartily over this, not 
~ untrue, statement ; and helped herself to 

toast. 

“Chops or eggs?” questioned the 
maid, 

The lively lady sighed. “Chops. It 
seems as if I had been hearing that 
question since the first telephone! But 
to-night,” she brightened, “we'll have 
chicken, and ice-cream for dessert. 
Why? Because, Chicky, the Celebrity is 
coming to dinner!” She announced this 
with triumph and mentioned the Celeb- 
rity’s name, “Of course you’ve read her 
books ?” 

Audrey, who had read them, thrilled. 
“She lives here ?”? 

“Gracious, no! She’s what they call a 

‘studio girl,—who thinks a cat’s suffi- 
cient chaperon. Her aunt lives here, 
prefers it to a life Bohemian, and, as 
often as the mood strikes her, the 
Celebrity comes to dinner. Her aunt 
Says that she is going to coin money 
with a Broadway production—a-play, 
you know. With ‘studio’ people things 
are always going to happen. Have you 
ever seen them happen?” 

Audrey said stoutly that she had. 

The lively lady sighed. “Ah, you are 
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young, my dear, very young!” She ; 
to her feet. “If you are going uptoy 
we can walk a few blocks together,” 

Audrey was going uptown, so 
smoothed her hair before the hall 
ror and left the house with the fi 
lady, At the fourth corner the li 
lady, who was an East side 
teacher, took leave of the girl with, 
“Here’s my car. IT see you this even- 
ing, and you'll see,” she dashed for a 
seat in the hostile way the independent 
maids of the metropolis acquire and 
shrieked back, “the Celebrity.” 

Audrey laughed and turned into 
Broadway. If New York had: been the 
city of her dreams, this. street had been 
the higher altar at which she had knelt 
and worshiped. a 

She entered a building and :nounted 
flights of stairs, until a gilt hand point-. 
ing towards a closed door halted her, 
She knocked. There was no movement 
from the inside. Turning the knob, she 
went into a small ante-room; in afi, 
office beyond a man sat idly turning the 
pages of a magazine. 

Audrey stepped into the office. 

“This is Mr. Scott, isn’t it?” she said 
clearly. “My name is Audrey Copper= 
field, and.t want to go on the stage.” 

The man, who was a theatrical man- 
ager, opened his mouth to emit “Huh?” 
and then shut it again. 

Audrey repeated her words. 

“Where did you come from?” he said 
irritably. “Don’t you know that Broad- 
way’s as dead as a shelved play at this 
time of the year? The companies a 
made up in the summer. There’s noth- ~ 


-ing now but stop-ups and Broadway ett 


gagements.” 

Audrey swallowed her disappoi 
ment; and then said, “T’lt take a Broa 
way engagement.” 

The crinkles about his eyes seemed 
appreciate a joke, though Audrey was 
deadly in earnest. ‘He pulled out a book 
and took down her name and address. 

“Tf anything turns up I'll let y 
know,” he said. “You’ve a good appear 
ance.” He flapped some pages of his 
magazine. “The profession’s made up 
liars—bluffers, they call themselves. | 
no good. What do you want to get 1! 
it for?” And then, as.if he surmised f 
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wer, he snapped, “Bah! If anything - 


urns up I’ll let you know.” And he 
“buried his attention in his magazine. 

Audrey saw nothing to do but to thank 
him and go out. Aside from what seemed 
to be habitual pessimism, he appeared 

very kindly person. Perhaps, some- 

hat taken out of himself by the youth 
of the dawn girl, he reflected a tinge of 
her rose-red gladness. 
- Elated that her address was in the 
“tnanager’s book, which was almost im- 
“mediately shoved under a pile of other 
‘books and forgotten, Audrey went 
“back to the boarding-house to pen a 
glowing letter to her mother whose view 
of Audrey’s dream was: if a child is 
given its liberty it will scream for its 
nurse. 

It was in some excitement that Au- 
‘drey went down to dinner that evenirig. 

The lively lady, with much manner, 
“presented “the dear Miss Copperfield, 

hose first name ought to have been 
Betsy,” to the Celebrity, a slender, 
‘strong-framed woman with dark hair 
fluffed over her ears into a graceful 
‘knot ; she wore a tailored shirt-waist and 
coral earrings, with two huge coral rings 
‘upon each little finger of her clever 
© hands. The first impression was of 
» beauty, and then the impression was of 
Inrest, and that she was very unusual ; 
her eyes were too keen to be met with 
comfort and her clothes were decidedly 
edd, as if she had put them on in mo- 
tents snatched from a busy day. 

After a brief acknowledgment of the 
ntroduction, she devoted herself to her 
dinner. Audrey, fresh from the social 
Obligations of home life, felt chilled. 

However, when the cream, whose ad- 
vent the lively lady had heralded, was 
set before them, the Celebrity asked Au- 
drey to tell her something about herself. 

Audrey was too young and eager not 
to comply, and the value of her dreams 
came rushing from her lips and, leap- 
Ing into the spaces between them, 
_ bridged the gulfs with lightning bounds. 

Audrey’s face always awoke with her 


€nthusiasm. It was like beautiful eyes 
Opening. ; 
The Celebrity looked at the girl in- 
‘tently, calmly at first, and then, as if 
reflection of dawn tinted her face. 


Over the little cups of coffee she shook 
her head. a 

“It’s all very splendid, very sudden 
and glowing—what you plan, But have 
you forgotten that the animals came in 
two by two, and there’s a wide river to 
cross ?” 

“Oh, the river!” Audrey laughed. 
“My.arms are strong enough to build 
bridges.” 

As the Celebrity rose she took out a 
card and scribbled down an address. 

“T shall be at home Monday morn- 

ing,” she said. “Come to-see me.” 
_ Her straight tallness, somehow, told 
Audrey that the Celebrity had fought 
battles and had come out victorious; 
only—and there, again, was that second 
impression—they had aged and sad- 
dened her. 

Monday morning, her face pink with 
the wine of excitement, Aiidrey pushed 
the bell of the Celebrity’s apartment and, 
after handing her card to a maid, was 
ushered into the studio. 


The Celebrity was at a desk, writing, 


and she held out her hand and told Au- 
drey to amuse herself for awhile. So 
the girl grew breathless over auto- 
graphed stars, over the chafing dish, the 
queer bronze gods, the divans piled with 
silken pillows, the Celebrity herself, in 
a flame-colored kimono, with flame-col- 
ored slippers, and a burnished comb in 
her dark hair. Long before Audrey 
had tired of it, the Celebrity stopped 
writing and glanced at the clock. 

“They Jehesienk at ten,” she said 
briskly. “I’m going to dress, and then 
we can go to the theatre. Here’s your 
part.” 

She held out a few pages of manu- 
script, clasped together. 

Audrey could only stare. 

“Take it.’ The Celebrity flipped it 
across the room to the girl’s feet. “You 
were quick enough the other evening. 
Don’t be stupid now.” 

Audrey picked up the manuscript. It 
read: : 


“THE MAN LADEN WITH 
MISCHIEF 


Molly Van Waters’ Part.” 


The Celebrity had given Audrey Cop- 
perfield a part in her own play! It was 





to be a Broadway production ; they were 
going to rehearse at ten o’clock; and the 
_ girl had never been.on the stage before 
in all her life! 

_ Telling her to look it over, the Celeb- 
rity went into the next room. The clock 
struck the half hour.’ Audrey was con- 
scious of a numbness that seemed.at first 
rapture, and then fear. 

When the Celebrity, gowned in wine 
ted, with a large black pluined hat, came 
into the room, she said: 

“IT was an actress once, and my first 
part was handed me to read with a long 
line of girls waiting to read it after me. 
in those days I thought Bernhardt 
would be proud to put on my slippers. 
I soon—oh, very soon—found out my 
mistake.” 

She began pulling on her gloves, her 

eyes on Audrey’s face. 

“It's slow, hard work; it’s losing 
friends ; it’s being laid open to defama- 
tion, and temptations other women orily 
dream of. Unless it eats you, unless it 
sears into your heart, unless you have 
the real thing—it’s tragedy.” 

The Celebrity’s intenseness was a lit- 
tle frightening ; but Audrey managed to 
face her squarely and again voice the 
magic of her-dreams. 

It was just ten o’clock when they en- 
tered an alleyway and mounted a flight 
of dusty stairs to a closed door. With 
her hand on the knob, the Celebrity 

used. 

“T’m not quite sure of you,” she saitl- 
. “But if your words are merely bubbles, 

this pin will prick them.” 

-She pushed open the door then arid 
they were behind the scenes. To Au- 
drey, what a vast and amazing difference 
between the theatre of thoughts and the 
theatre of rehearsals. 

A great space of lifted curtain showed 
charwomen dipping in and out the rows 

-of empty chairs; through opened win- 
dows the sun shone mercilessly upon 
the velvet hangings of the boxes and the 

_ gilt decorations that at night looked gold. 
‘How unfamiliar, too, the stage, with its 
scenery banked against the walls and its 

- center table guarded by a man in a back- 
tilted chair, who when the Celebrity 
came forward got up and shook hands 
with her. 


The Celebrity presented Audrey. 

“Try her in Molly Van Waters’ par 
she said. “I think she’ll make good. 

After that the Celebrity fell into j 
tense discussion of details and Aud 
retreated to the wings. The outer door 
keBt swinging in men and women, who 
immediately produced their parts and 
went at them like mad, walking back 
and forth, or dropping into chairs, 
There was an absorbed earnestness 
about these people of her dreams that 
caused Audrey to stare. She had pic 7 
tured rehearsals as— . 

Suddenly she realized that she had 
not pictured rehearsals at all, that 
lights and the music had blotted th 
out. The stage had seemed a play- 
ground and the players butterflies flit- 
ting through eternal sunshine. Stan 
ing apart from them now, watching, 
something in Audrey’s heart struggled 
and died. 

The man at the table called out: 

“First act: Mr. Duncan—Miss Dean 
—Miss Hartz.” 

Mr. Duncan, Miss Dean, and Miss 
Hartz stepped from the wings’ and the 
rehearsal began. : 

Audrey’s attention became riveted 
upon the man at the table. The versa- 
tility of him! He was a tottering 
wreck; he was an ingenue; he was 
stage one minute, and the next near 
falling over the footlights. The flame 
of him caught the Celebrity, who came 
from the stage-box, manuscript in hand, 
and explained and acted, until Mr. Dan- 
can, Miss Dean, and Miss Hertz took 
fire and blazed away. 

How clever they were! What 
tounding play of expression! H 
easily their laughter flowed, and the 
how magically they brought tears. T. 
were in no way remarkable—indeed, 
man at the table told Mr, Duncan thi 
he ought to be selling pickles; but they 
were professionals in their chosen p 
fession, and to the amateur thrust ir 
their midst they brought cold fear. 

After poring over her part fora f 
minutes, Audrey approached a yo' 
man standing near by. 

“T’ve got to know what all these ma 
mean,” she blurted. “Can’t you 
me?” é 





He stared. at her. “What’s the mat- 
r. Isn’t your part right ?” 

' “T don’t know.” She gave a half hys- 
 terical laugh. “I can’t make head or 
tail of it, ’m—an amateur.” 

The tall young man looked thunder- 
struck, and then began to give advice. 

“Now, don’t lose your head. You're 
all right. It’s easy as rolling off a log; 
you see, these dotted lines and ends of 
sentences are cues, You enter on ‘It’s 
‘snowing; we're shut in!’ Then the other 
marks are stage directions. ‘R’—you 
enter right; and so on. See?” 

The man at the table shouted at Mr. 
Duncan. . Audrey started nervously. 
“Thank you; I see—a little. It’s all so 
confusing.” ; 

The young man smiled at her. “A 
jolly shame to spring it on you this late 
in the day, but it’s the chance of your 
life. There’s my cue; yours comes in a 
minute. Don’t lose your head. You're 
all right.” 

_. And with a good deal of nervousness 

on his own part, the young man was off. 
Audrey set her soul to catch her cue. 
_ When Miss Dean cried, “It’s snowing! 
we're shut in!” she moved forward 
blindly, into the circle of pale sunlight 
where business now had swallowed art. 

She gave her entrance lines. 

The man at the table called, “Louder ! 
The audience wont hear that.” 

She gave them louder. 

He brought his -hands together. 
“Louder !” 

She gave them louder still. 

“Don’t shriek!” he said. 

Audrey looked at him in despair. 

“Deepen your voice—this way. Now 


With her heart in her throat, she 
tried. 

“That’s better. 
cue.” 

The rehearsal toiled on. Audrey, on 
the edge of a precipice of mistakes, 
worked blindly. Ina few minutes, how- 
ever, she found herself in the wings 
again, the young man nodding across at 
her. The Celebrity had not once looked 
her way. 

The Star spoke the last lines and the 
man at the table shouted, “Curtain. Re- 
hearsal called to-morrow at ten.” 


Miss Hartz, your 


Whereupon everybody rolled up their — 
parts and the outer door began swallow- 
ing them. 

s he young man came to Audrey’s 
side. 

“You were all right,” he said. 

She looked up at him, “Was I?” 

“Sure. You've only got to dee 
your voice and get in a little more action, 


-Why, you’re up to my shoulder; that’s 


a leading lady height.” 
Audrey smiled faintly, and, looki 
across at the Celebrity scribbling upon a 
manuscript, decided that she—Audrey 
——was as completely forgotten as if she 
had never been. She went through the 
outer door then, the young man walking 

beside her. 

“T’ve only eight lines,” he confided. 
“But I’ve worked through five years of 
one-night stands to play Broadway.” 

“What are one-night stands?” asked 
Audrey. 

“A succession of bum hotels, quick 
jumps, and being pushed to the edge of 
nervous prostration, sometimes shoved 
over. But everybody’s got to begin. 
Say, this show’s going to get em going! 
That last act’s great. And: talk about 
fat parts—well, I wish I was in Peter 
Collins’ shoes!” 

“Why did they give a fat part to a 
thin actor?” Audrey questioned. 

Wher the young man laughed and as- 
sured her that she was all right, she no- 
ticed that even laughter did. not melt the 
tired lines about his eyes; they seemed 
carved there. She looked at her watch. 
Three o’clock! They had been rehears- 
ing since ten! 

“Yesterday we didn’t finish until din- 
ner time,” the young man said. “Let’s 
hunt up something to eat.” 

“Thank you, I think I’ll go back to my 
boarding-house.” 

They parted at the corner, he wishing 
her the best luck in the world, she look- — 
ing after him as he went off, up the 
street that had been the high altar of her 
dreams. 

Her head throbbed and she felt weak 
from excitement and lack of food, yet — 
at the boarding-house she did not go — 
down to the dining-room. She climbed 
the stairs to her bed-room, turned the 


key in the lock, and, flinging herself face 





downwards on the bed, burst into an 
agony of tears. . 

Outside, clouds hid the sun; clouds 
heart-desolate, like dying dreams. A 
gust of rain fell, and then another uniil 
the drip, drip beat against the window 
panes in a dreary song. 

The gray afternoon, merging into 
evening, cast shadows through the lit- 
tle room where the girl lay, face down- 
wards, on the bed. Before the white 
street light had taken definite form 
across the ceiling, she was at the win- 
dow, where rain ran down the glass like 
tears. Suddenly she crossed to the bed 
and, dragging a suitcase from beneath 
it, began to strip the room of her be- 
longings. Afterwards she brushed her 
hair and washed her face and hands, left 
her board-nioney on the table, and, pick- 
ing up the suitcase, hurried from the 
room. Blind dizziness at the bottom of 
the steps sent her on to the dining-room. 
Tt was too early for most of the boarders 
and in the lively lady’s place a young 
man poured over the want columns of 
@ paper. 

For all the taste the dinner had, Au- 
drey might have been eating sand ; but 
it did her good, and by the time she was 
pushing the bell of the Celebrity’s apart- 
ment color warmed her cheeks again. 

A maid, glancing at Audrey’s rain- 
spotted clothes, drew back to let her en- 
ter the studio. Audrey blinked as she 
stepped into the warm radiance that 
flooded from the fingers of a bronze god- 
_ dess. The Celebrity was in a far corner 
of the room, lying back in a chair, her 
arms clasped behind her head. 

As Audrey came forward, the Celeb- 
rity smiled. 

But Audrey’s eyes were tragic. “I’ve 
brought back the part,” she said. 

The Celebrity raised her brows with, 
“Didn't you like it?” 

“Did you like the way I played it?” 

“T thought you did it very nicely.” 

“Nicely!” Tears rushed to over- 
a er Audrey; she choked them back. 

ENicely just expresses it!” 

Now, the Celebrity sat up. “Why, 
you poor little thing,” she breath 

was it all a disappointment to you?” 

Then she held out her arms. 

The girl ran into them. The warmth 


and tenderness of the 

shoulder was like a mother’s. 
Audrey hid her face and sobbed 
“I wanted it! Oh, my dream was 

beautiful !” 


genius,” answered the Celebrit ' 
“Yes, I failed! I failed f” 7 
“You won—a glorious victory over 

the self that asked what people would 

be likely to say. It’s the bravest thi 

& woman can do, little Audrey, to tum 

and walk back, to take up old threads — 


again, and let the new pattern drop; to 


say ‘J was mistaken.’ I think the long- 
ing in your heart was just an echo for — 
the unknown and that by and by it will 
be satisfied. Oh, I know—it seems 
deadly tragic now ; but back in that little 
home town are there not things more 
worthy of your adoration ?” 

Audrey threw out despairing hands, 
“Nothing that I can give my heart to. 
But,” she drew a quivering breath, “I’m 
going back; I’d rather face anything 
than failure.” 

“You are very brave.” : 

The Celebrity’s gaze blessed Audrey 
and wished her Godspeed. 

_ The girl went blindly through the 
light that flooded from the fingers of a 
bronze goddess. Before she had reached 
the threshold, the tinkle of a telephone 
sounded through the room. Audrey © 
saw the Celebrity take up the receiver, © 
heard the deep tones of her greeting, and ~ 
then the door closed upon her and, a 
moment later, she was out in the night. 

Rain was still falling and lights were 
reflected bubbles in the mirrors of the 
streets. Audrey walked on steadily, her 
rolled umbrella in her hand. One 
thought was uppermost in her mind: the 
thought that she had failed, that all her 
dreams had been nothing more than 
dreams, that her ability had been no 
greater than the ability of any other 
stage-struck girl. Oh!—her hands 
clenched—how she detested that phrase, 
“stage struck!” How often it had been 
hurled at her, how often she had repudi- 
ated it by crying out that she was the 
“real thing.” Oh, it was unbearable! 
She. could not endure it! 

A touch fell on her arm. She found 
the Celebrity’s maid at her elbow. 





“You're tovcome back, miss,” the girl 

id politely. 

Audrey realized then that she had for- 
gotten her suitcase, and, struggling to 
stem the agony that every second threat- 
ened to overpower her, she retraced her 


ar, ee 
he Celebrity was waiting on the 
threshold of her door. 

“A very strange thing has happened,” 
_ she explained rapidly. “Come in;. we 

haven’t finished our talk, after all.” 

Wondering, Audrey went back into 
the circle of red light. 

_ The Celebrity took the burning face 
between her cool palms. 

“Did you hear the telephone as you 
~ went out ?” she questioned. 

“Yes.” 

“But you didn’t guess who was speak- 
ing, or what his object was. My dear, 
it seems as if we’ve made a big mistake. 
The manager—who, by the way, is the 
same manager you dropped in on the 
other day—didn’t you recognize him ?— 
liked you so well this morning that he 
wants to push out the ingenue and put 
you into her place.” 

_ ° For the second time in twenty-four 
hours, Audrey turned faint. 


“He must mean some other girl,” ss 
stammered, almost beside hersel 
with astonishment. : 

“No—he means you. I told him how 
discouraged you were, and he said, ‘A 
good sign ; the real thing is always float- 
ing among the clouds or crawling about 
the darkest parts of the earth. I like 
the girl’s attitude, You’ve made a find.’” — 

The Celebrity drew Audrey down be- — 
side her. 

“To be truthful,” she confided, “I 
didn’t think that you, with those fright- — 
ened ways, could win out. I’ve seen so 
many high-spirited, courageous women — 
come to New York and fail. But, on 
the other hand, there is something about 
you-—perhaps it is your intense enthusi- 
asm—I don’t know—that made me give 
you a part in my play, and that has now 
impressed itself upon the manager.” 

Musing, she looked down at Audrey’s 
frail hands. 

“The race is, indeed, not to the swift, 
who are often too tactless, nor to the 
strong, who are too confident,” she 
added softly, “but to those who, like you, 
Audrey, feel themselves inadequate, and, 
so, give the best that’s in them to their - 
each endeavor.” 





























S IT worth -while to describe a stage 
during the process of rehearsal? 
We've had so many pen-pictures of 

the theatrical holy of holies of late, that 
even the dazed and overawed school- 
girl passing the reluctant Cerberus at 
the outer door for the first time must 
have some realization of what to ex- 
pect. It is as if Alice should know, be- 
fore she follows the White Rabbit down 
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Rehearsal. 


By CLARICE VALLETTE 


, MISS VALLETTE has had considerable active s 
a most picturesque way, nome is better able to tell 


e experience, and as she writes in 
e story of the beginner than she. 


the hole,*that in Wonderland she woul 

meet the Cheshire Cat and the Moc 

Turtle, and be invited to a movab 

feast with a March Hare and a Mad 
Hatter. 

Once upon a time the Girl’s first ven- 
ture into the land of Romance—that i 
bound in front by a sheet of asbesto 
and in the back by.a dark alley, and i 
dignitary who doesn’t look the part 





raught with awed suspense and won- 
derful awakenings. And she might or 
might not feel disillusioned—cheated. 
' That would depend upon the girl. 


Alice in Stageland 


IF SHE were a real, genuine, born- 
to-be-an-actress sort of a girl, the big 
" empty stage, lighted perhaps by a bunch 
or a border-light, would be a fairy-land 
peopled thickly with lovers and heroes 
_ and the souls of the greatly wise. (What 

matter if it did smell musty, and her 
skirts gathered dust as she timidly trod 
the boards in search of the man who had 
sent for her?) If she looked up, as she 
probably did, the rows and rows of bor- 
‘ders and drops suspended overhead 

would thrill her; the wings and set- 
pieces over against the wall, the piles 
of cushions, the heaps of grass mats, 
the motley array of furniture—which 
answered to the name Elizabethan, 
Chippendale, Colonial, or Morris, as the 
case might be, and upon which she was 

driven to efface herself (and incidental- 

ly was well scolded by the stage carpen- 
ter for daring such a sacrilege) all these 
would be to her the settings of her fu- 
ture life, and as such she would prob- 
ably estimate and inventory them with a 
little catch at her throat, and a suspi- 
ciously accelerated pounding in the left 
‘of her chest. : 

Now the girl who reads the Sunday 
newspapers and magazines knows ex- 
actly what to expect and so is neither 
disenchanted nor thrilled. On the con- 
trary, she probably compares it to the 
description she has read and says im- 
partially: 

“My! I don’t think this is so bad. I 
suppose that is the stage-manager over 
there by the little table, and I guess 
that’s the author with him. And I know 
that little toy theatre they’re looking at 
is the model for the set,” only she prob- 
ably says “scenery.” “Now, I wonder 
where the manager is?” 

She spies him presently. down in the 
auditorium, talking to an active little 
man whom she discovers afterwards to 
be the press-agent, and feeling instinc- 


tively that it wont be quite the thing to 
go in search of him, she loiters about, 
and woe be to her if she is so sensitive’ 
as to feel a bit out of it all, or to allow 
the careless indifference with which her - 
presence there is tolerated to chill her. 

Let her remember that this is neither 
a club nor a church social, but a busi- 
ness organization; because it doesn’t 
mean a thing, this indifference, and if 
she be foolish enough to attach any im-_ 
portance to.it and to imagine that it re- 
flects somehow upon herself, she will 
start out with her confidence and man- 
ner seriously handicapped, and instead 
of making a good impression, she will 
make a poor one. Half the company al- 
ready could tell you that she was a be- 
ginner from the very way in which she 
is loitering on the outskirts, undecided 
as to whether she had better charge 
boldly in the direction of the manager 
or wait until he comes up on the stage. 


Getting Helpful Suggestions 


A SWEET faced girl, who has 
passed her several times, now comes to 
the rescue. Judging by the unseeing 
gray eyes fixed steadily on nothing, the 
concentrated frown and measured tread, 
this girl has been absorbed in a mental 
review of her part; yet one fleeting, cu- 
rious glance has revealed enough of the 
late arrival’s dilemma to overcome her 
habitual rule of attending strictly to her 
own business—an invaluable practice 
which the professional quickly acquires. 
The beginner, too, is watching her as if 
she would like to speak, so that it comes 
easy to pause a moment in her march 
and say winningly : ; 

“T beg your pardon, were you looking © 
for someone? The manager? He’s down 
in front, I think. Yes, there he is. But, 
if it’s about a part, I'd see Me, 
He’s our stage-director, you know.” 

She indicates him and then, smiling 
at the girl’s evident perturbation, adds 
confidentially, with a glint of mischief 
that is wonderfully heartening to the 
other : 

“He’s perfectly tame. His bark is aw- 
ful, but he pep bite you.” ae 

The gir s a grateful little 
“Thank Sa aa finds herself, before 





7 a 


her courage has had time to evaporate, 
_half through the dreaded ordeal. As it 

happens, she has had the kindly recom- 
mendation of one whose word is pow- 
erful enough to be respected, so that 
she.is insured a hearing, at least; in 
fact, nothing short of physical unsuit- 
ability could prevent her from being 
_ a trial rehearsal, so that much of 

r trembling has been wasted gym- 
nastics.” 

Her spirits go up in leaps and bounds 
as the dread arbiter of her fate says 
affably : 

“Ah, yes! Mr. Aston speaks very 
highly of you. It’s a small part, you 
know, and consequently small salary, 
_ but the young lady who has been re- 
hearsing it with us for the last week 
gave promise of making a hit in it.” 

The Girl listens eagerly. She has 
- heard that her predecessor in the covet- 
ed part has been transferred to one of 
the leading rdles in a road company un- 
der the same management—and afte 
only a week’s rehearsal, too! 

- Her hopes ride high—then totter at 
the great man’s next question: 

“What experience, Miss Redmond?” 

She has been told that it is sometimes 
expedient to lie. Her New England con- 
science will not permit it; she’s afraid 
of being found out. So she answers al- 
most bluntly : 

“T’ve had one season in stock—small 
parts—with the Castle Square.” 

That “small parts” is her one conces- 


_ sion to the expediency of diplomatic ex- 


aggeration. Her experience consisted 
mainly in a few weeks of “extra work.” 
She knows it; incidentally, so does the 
manager. But when managers are en- 
gaging untried material at the instiga- 
tion of the powerful, they are apt to be 
polite about those things. Therefore, 
without more ado the stage-director se- 
lects a painfully attenuated manuscript 
from among the papers on his table and 
presents it to her. 

“You're not on till the third act. We 
wont touch that this morning, but you’d 
better go down in front and watch the 
rehearsal. That'll give you some idea of 
what the play’s about.” —- 

He indicates the auditorium with a 
backward sweep of his hand, and inci- 


; Age 
dentally, following his action, she 
a step-ladder placed against the ; 
Instead of taking the usual route b 
the boxes, somewhat to the am 

of those who have noticed her 
scrambles awkwardly down to the 
chestra chairs. 


A Five Side Bit 


SHE selects an inconspicuous seat 
a safe distance from the manager! 
whose attention she is not at pres 
anxious to attract, and, having drape 
its ghostly night-dress over the adj 
ing chair, she settles down to listen 
learn. But first—Well, of cour. 
Wouldn’t you, in her place? = 

First, she peeps at her part and i 
conscious of being puzzled and disap 
pointed and yet considerably relieved al 
in a breath. Puzzled, because twenty 
five dollars a week seems no longer 
ing advantage of her inexperience bu 
really magnificent remuneration fo 
bit which she would gladly have und 
taken last season in stock for her u 
“ten per;” disappointed, because 
had hoped for something piquant, mi 
provoking, or else tender, tragic, w: 
this appears drably nondescript— 
miserable sides consisting mostly 
“cues” and “business” with ansv 
that are almost monosyllabic. On 
other hand, her relief-is due to the ¢ 
tainty that she can at least make g 
in a part whose requirements are ne 
more exacting than this. : 

Even while she has been skimmin, 
with eager eyes the typewritten manit 
script; the stage-manager has called th 
first act. The star has materialized m 
teriously from nowhere, looking h 
assed and worried ; the people interes’ 
in the opening scene are hovering 1 
determinately in the region of certaif 
undefined entrances that are apparet 
visualized to their perfect satisfacti 
but which, to the Girl in front, to wh 
the set has not been explained, whi 
sically suggest the definition of 
Equator. Two amply formed and 
verely draped ladies on a makeshift sota 
down R. are indulging in a spirited in= 
terchange of epigrams, which flash as 
uncomprehendingly on the mind of the 





istening girl as those first few speeches 
usually do to the consciousness of the 
average audience. 


Introduction Business 


IS IT any wonder that most of the 
old plays began with a polite gathering 
of the clans or hospitable interchange of 
opinions as to matters of little moment ? 
While there is something masterly in 
the technique of the dramatist who can 
put you in complete possession of the 
situation two minutes after the rise of 
the curtain, it is not always advisable to 


do so from the point of view of the man’ 


on the end seat. For it is up to him to 
rise graciously—overcoat held in the left 
arm while with the right hand he pushes 
up the seat behind him—and allow a 
line of embodied frou-frous, delectable 
coiffures, and ravishing fragrances to 
sweep apologetically before him. And he 
naturally watches them until they sub- 
side into their several chairs, with all 
the innumerable little feminine flutters 
that are so distracting to the concentra- 
tion of the exasperated spectator who 
got there on time. 

When the final curtain went down on 
_The Thief, 1 found myself wishing I 
could turn back to the beginning of the 
first act—as, at the end of an absorbing 
story, one turns back to the opening 
chapter that was read inattentively—for 
in my memory of the chain so carefully 
forged in preparation of the dénotiment, 
link after link was missing because of 

‘the utterance of certain inane I-beg- 
your-pardons and So-sorry-to-disturb- 
you, for these, although well meant, 
would, under the circumstances, have 
been. better left to the imagination. 

But the Girl listens as carefully as she 
can, although it is amazing how many 
points one can manage to miss while 
watching a first rehearsal in this way. 
With a badly lighted stage, the actors in 
Street attire, and lacking the assistance 
of make-up and costumes, the helpful 
Suggestion of scenery, and even the aid 
of a program, one may easily muddle 
up the relationships so hopelessly that 
the situations become unintelligible. Ac- 
tors joining companies in this way could 
§tve some amusing outlines of such 


parts of the play as do not bear decisive- 
ly upon their own. Nor does their work 
suffer, apparently, although it is hard to 
believe that this is so. © . 

Truly the dramatic instinct is a 
wonderful possession. Given a well- 
trained actor and a part of any conse- 
quence, and it is amazing how much he 
will get out of it without concerning 
himself about the play as a whole. This 
oblivion to everything but his own part 
is a curious thing, and from the lay- 
man’s point of view (or the student's) 
is all wrong. Certainly it would destroy 
the ensembie if it were not for one fact, 
or rather one man—the stage-director. 
You see, there is where he comes in. 
And incidentally, there is where indi- 
viduality very often has to go out. 


The Stage-Director 


THE stage-director bears exactly the 
same relation to a company of players 
that the conductor does to an orchestra. 
Does the bass horn concern himself with 
the doings of the piccolo, or do the ’cel-. 
los attempt to set the tempo for the en- 
tire symphony because they happen to 
carry the melody for a bar or two in 
the first movement? If the composer has 
decreed that the oboes should, in a cer- 
tain passage, reinforce the violins, they 
do so to the best of their ability—sec- 
onding them so ably at times, that it is 
hard for the untutored ear to tell them 
apart; but they do not, for that reason, 
envy the violins their score. It is the 
conductor whose interpretation ani- 
mates the whole, and 50, many a time, 
it is the stage-director who is the real 
creative genius in the production. 

It is pretty hard on individuality, es- 
pecially if it be of the iconoclastic order 
and wants to do a little pioneering on 
its own account. But then, too, there 
are directors and directors, just as there 
are teachers and teachers. Some prefer 
the Socratic method, while others ar- 
rive at rehearsal with their conceptions 
so clearly chiseled out and polished 
down that the length of the ingenue’s 
nose or the color of her hair seems an— 
impertinent manifestation of self-will. 
Fortunately, I don’t believe there are 
many of this type, for it would be as 





impossibe to develop an actor under 
Such conditions as to grow a rose in 
an eggshell. 


Educating a Villain 


AT ANY rate, this particular stage- 
director is not of that ilk. He does not 
try to teach the tenor to talk bass nor 
the pensive little ingenue to walk like a 
Gibson-girl. He is having his hands fuli 

with the villain. You see, he is an ex- 
' perienced villain, well grounded in all 

inds of deviltry, having played the gen- 
tleman “heavies” in melodrama for al- 
most a decade, and the virus has gotten 
too vital a hold of his methods to be 
conquered with homeopathic doses of 
suggestion. It has to be literally ham- 
mered into him that appeals to the gal- 
lery wont do, and that his audiences are 
too polite to hiss, but might be counted 
upon to laugh at this intrusion of dead 
and gone methods into their midst. The 
author writhes secretly. He has to look 
at his manuscript sometimes to convince 
- himself that the lines are really -as he 
wrote them, so do sibilants and gut- 
turals change in the grip of a confirmed 
melodrama villain. Yet the man is well 
worth a little hard work. His physique 
is perfectly adapted to the rdle he plays, 
and he is plastic and good-natured 
though forgetful. 

In a few weeks his Broadway friends 
will be saying: 

“Have you seen Burton in this new 

? By Jove! I didn’t think he had it 
in him! Plays a polished gentlemanly 
sort of rascal in the most finished way 
imaginable. So different from anything 
else he has done.” 

And ten to one, unless Burton’s ego 
is a broad-gauge, well balanced affair, 
he'll be talking about: “My conception 
of the part;” “My reading of the lines.” 

“Why, when I created So-and-So; I 
made up my mind to have it different 
' from any other part I ever played.” 

Well, he probably did. Why com- 
ment? 

There are several people in the com- 

ny, however, who are right in their 
ines : playing parts for which they seem 
to have been built to order. Now that 
the necessary business of the act has 


been decided upon, the situations 


understood, personality has its 

and individuailty is encouraged. 
this. is the Goden Age for the wo 
with charm and the man of virility, 


External Appearance Important 


IN NO other profession does the 
ternal appearance of the artist count 
much ; in this one it is, of necessity, 
the game: heart, intelligence, temp 
ment are assets which are not nearl 
striking to the man who does the 
gaging as personal appearance and p: 
vious experience. Those are the two ta 
gible things he can get hold of; aft 
all, you know, she really cannot g 
about carrying her heart on her sle 
and her temperament in her bonnet. 
mean—Napoleonic ttricorne). An 
moreover, if she does not get that 
gagement—or another—if she remai 
at liberty for the season, she’s not onk 
at a standstill artistically but she 
retrograded. She grows or stagnates 
the volition of the public—or rather 
public’s representative—who may o 
the stage door or shut it in her face. 

Now the fact that the artist’s pic 
is not hung in this year’s salon, th 
he finds no market for his Wares, d 
not prevent him from painting. Not 
but the most abject poverty, that 
his tubes of rose madder and cerule: 
blue an impossible indulgence, ¢ 
keep him from working and ex 
menting, overcoming difficulties, and 
cumulating growth and develop 
The author who cannot find a publis 
is not thereby hindered from contin 
ing his attempt to make self+expressi¢ 
profitable (provided of course, that fe 
the time being he is contented to ea 
his bread and butter elsewhere), b 
acting is one of those subtle perfec 
ances that bed-room practice does nm 
much advance, even if your landl 
and the other boarders would permil 
You can only learn by doing, and 10) 
other criticism but that of the audien 
or of someone whose finger is ever © 
the public pulse can advance you muc 
artistically. 

The Girl, by the way, that we left 
ting down in that ocean of white 





hasn’t formulated all this, but she 

s a neat little aphorism of her own 
that will do just as well: 

“You can’t show what you can do un- 

less someone gives you a chance to do 


And she has been in New York all 
fall, and no one, as yet, has expressed 
" any eagerness to see what she can do, 
so that she is overwhelmingly anxious 
to make good. 

The morning rehearsal lasts till one 
o'clock. She forces herself to eat a bite 
of lunch at a nearby restaurant, mean- 
while reading and rereading the type- 


written part more and more hopelessly. 


‘Some parts are so fat and juicy that 
even in their skeleton form they read 
well. This is not usually the case with 
“bits.” The business appears futile, the 
lines vapid; altogether she can make 
very little sense out of it. 

You see, she has yet to learn that the 
value of a “bit” does not always depend 
upon the lines spoken, nor even neces- 
sarily upon the business : sometimes it is 
the situation which makes the part a 
more distinct revelation in the memory 
of the audience than some “filler-in,” 
who has dawdled through four acts in 
four different costumes, dressing the 
_ stage and saying, “Yes, my lady’—or 
“Let’s go into the garden and gather 
roses,” or something equally vapid and 
irrelevant. 


Born to the Profession 


SHE gets back to the theatre early, 
and this time Cerberus lets her pass 
without challenge. He has evidently ac- 
cepted her as one of the company. It 
shows good taste on his part; she hopes 
the management will be equally discern- 
ing. As yet, hardly any of the people 
have arrived. Two men down near’ the 
electrician’s switchboard are talking 
earnestly, the Grand Dame minus her 
stately pomp occupies the proscenium 
_ box alone, and judging by = rapidly 
moving lips and kaleidoscopic expres- 
sions is busily studying her part. From 
far up above a man in painters’ over- 
alls whistles cheetily. The border-lights 
are down very low, and by contrast with 
the glare of the streets the stage seems 


very dim and-shadowy. A broad beam 
of afternoon sunlight filters through a 
dirty window and falls aslant across the — 
gloom, revealing millions of dust par- 
ticles, among which no doubt billions of 
bacilli dance a ghoulish mazurka. | 
She is half-tempted to go out into the — 
open air again, but her watch says five 
-minutes of two. It is scarcely worth 
while. Indeed, at that very moment the 
rest of the company arrive in bunches. 


A Friend in Need 


THE sweet-faced ingenue, her arms 
full of small packages, halts beside her 
and begins to unload her parcels. 

“My! I’m all out of breath. I had 
some things I simply had to get for my 
dressmaker. I didn’t have time for 
lunch.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad.” 

“I had a cup of cocoa at the drug- 
store while the clerk was doing up some 
cold cream for me. You’re going to play 
Manda, aren’t you?” 

The Girl smiles shyly. 

_ “T don’t know—I hope so. I’m going 
to rehearse her, anyway.” 

“Oh, you'll make good. It’s a ducky 
little part. You’re sure to make a hit 
in it.” 

’ Again! The Girl looks at her dubious- 


y: 
“I thought it seemed rather—well, 
hopeless.” 

The ingenue laughs, 

“T don’t suppose it does read well. It’s 
the situation, you know. You're not on 
the stage more than five minutes, but 
during that time you’ve not an idle mo- 
ment, and almost everything you do is 
a laugh. It’s the fattest “bit,” for its 
length, I think I ever saw. The business 
is so funny, and the kind you know that 
you can humor and reel off just as long 
as the audience’ll stand for it.” 

This last is somewhat paralyzing. 
She’s glad the part is so much better 
than it promised to be, but she’s terribly 
afraid of appearing stupid and awk- 
ward. It’s really lucky for her that at 
this juncture the act is called, for she is 
not on until toward the close of it and 
in watching the others her nervousness — 
dissipates itself. = ba 





. How the Ingenue Does It 


THE director explains the set very 
carefully—this for her benefit, as the 
others already know it. She notices, too, 
that he stops them rather less frequent- 
ly so that she’s able to grasp the con- 
tinuity of situations better than in the 
morning rehearsals. 

She finds herself watching the in- 
— more and more intently. She 

rns quite a good deal in watching the 
ingenue. That little lady is professional 
to her finger-tips ; she has, moreover, the 
enviable quality of “knowing her busi- 
ness.” This attribute often makes her 
more remarkable to her fellow-workers 
than to the audience who only see the 
finished results. 

There is never any need of telling 
Greysie (as her friends call her) a 
bit of business twice; indeed, her quick 
wits often anticipate a direction—an ini- 
_ tiative that most of the others would 

not dare. Her manner, too, is exemp- 
lary. She has a charmingly deferential 
air of maintaining the discipline and 
high tone of the company, and under 
the cloak of this can often indulge in a 
bit of almost childish mischief to the 
hoodwinking of the Governor himself. 
She’s been on the stage since her fifth 
year. She is now twenty-three and is be- 
ginning to come into her own, and the 
_man or woman who would envy her one 
jot of her success would be a pretty 
small proposition. In watching her, one 
feels instinctively that the first element 
in that success is her mental alertness. 

The rehearsal is at a standstill while 
a bit of illogical business is being 
changed. Kent, the juvenile, who is 
primarily affected by the alteration, 
slowly gets out a pencil, raises his knee 
and, placing his part upon it, wobbles 
~ about while he laboriously makes note 
of the direction. The Governor waits 
with punctilious and excruciating po- 
liteness, the sarcasm of which is not lost 
on the other people. Miss Grey, on the 
contrary, without being told, has sud- 
_ denly realized that the change will affect 
her later on, and unrolling the manu- 

script part she holds it in her hand, 
flashes a pencil from somewheres and 
jots down the direction without once 


losing the atmosphere of milit; 
tention. In spite of the rapidity 
action it is as balm to the Govern 
who is not so desperately in love 
the sound of his own voice as some p 
ple think—and his grim look of - 
strained impatience relaxes as he ne 
approval, 

Burton, the heavy man, watchin 
from the left upper entrance, chuck 
softly : 

“Don’t catch her napping. I wish 


. the rest of the people were as easy 


work with as she is.” 

Then, as he steps aside to allow 
to make her exit, he says: 

“You’re too good for an ingen 
You’re deucedly clever—but you're 
short!” 


Getting Called Down 


THE note of honest admiration in 
voice makes up for his criticism of w 
is, alas! not her fault, and she answ 
with well simulated despair: 

“I know it! I should have been 
inches taller, broad in proportion 2 
fittingly upholstered in becoming col 
—flesh and blood not necessary, if fi 
sawdust is available. The Governo 
brain and my temperament would ha 
done the rest, and the world would ha 
hailed me-as Bernhardt’s rival, the s 
cessor of Neilson, and the coming gr 
American artiste. As it is,” she sh 
her shoulders expressively, “they'll sa 
‘Isn’t the ingenue a cute little thing 
Fancy being called a ‘cute little thing’ 
while your soul burns to—” 

“Confound it! Burton, don’t you heai 
your cue? Pay attention! This isn’t 
gab-fest. It’s a rehearsal, though 
and Miss Grey there don’t seem to r¢ 
lize it.” 

“It’s my fault,” starts Miss Grey, 
apologetically, but Burton is before her. 

“Beg pardon, Governor. I was jus 
discussing a bit of business—” 

The excuse is an unfortunate one. 

“This is not the time. I’ll discuss 
the business that- needs to be talk 
about here. Now then, give that 
over again.”- ‘ 

Kent, who is neat-sighted and very, 
nervous and has dropped his eyes fro 
his part for one fatal moment, cle 





throat, and in his perturbation at- 
apts to find his place though he knows 


“Good Lord, mam! Don’t you know 
_ line of this yet? When do you propose 
to learn it?” 
“The man who is— ” 
- “No—no—no! Go back—Go back. 
You've lost the whole atmosphere of the 
thing. Miss Grey, your scene from the 
beginning, please! And everybody— 
stand by!” 2 
Absolute silence has fallen on the big 
gloomy stage. Even the desultory ham- 


mering of an invisible carpenter stops” 


till the storm shall blow over. The ner- 
vous Kent effaces himself R. U. E. and 
gives way to Miss Grey, whose clear, 
sweet voice, quietly conversational yet 
absolutely satisfying, acts like a sedative 
on ruffled nerves. Burton keeps his eyes 
penitently glued to his part and the cue 
for his entrance, and the ladies and gen- 
tlemen so unceremoniously told to 
“stand by” move noiselessly to their sev- 
eral entrances, while those not affected 
by the order, study assiduously and take 
no note of the ‘affair. 

One jolly looking girl, though, 
perched on a pile of grass mats, whis- 
pers to her companion on a beer-keg: 

“For once, Hooligan was out of it!” 

“Yes, and lucky for you. If that had 
been any of us now, there’d have been 
the devil to pay.” 

“Psht! He’s looking this way now!” 

“Who—the devil?” 

“Yep! Shut up; you'll make me 
laugh. I’ve been called twice to-day; 
that’s enough!” 

It takes all kinds to make the world 
and it takes all kinds to make a theatri- 
cal company. Some are kindness and 
consideration itself to the beginner, oth- 
ers are selfishly oblivious to her throes 
and even disposed to ridicule her mis- 
takes and be impatient of her stupidity. 
They are hardly to be blamed. The ama- 
teur in a compafy cam be very trying to 
the experienced professional whose time 
is being taken up with meedless repeti- 
tion. The amateur’s aggrieved : “I guess 
they were all beginners once—they 
might remember it now,” is apt to meet 
with a counter: “I learnt my business— 


I’m not saying in how hard a school. 
Let her do the same. I’m not here to 
teach her to act!” which is more busi- 
ness-like than philanthropical, you say? 
No doubt, no doubt. 
But our beginner’s lot has fallen 
among pleasant people, as she realizes 
when the Grande Dame unbends suf- ~ 
ficiently to lean towards her and say: 
“Are you going to be our new Man- 
da? Your cue is ‘pretty near now; you 
enter from the left.” ae 
This gracious hint gets. the novice to 
her post in time for her entrance. 


Now the Girl Tries It 


IF SHE has expected, however, to 
come on and speak her lines, following _ 
the printed business, as she would have 
done in stock without interruption, un- 
less it were a correction of an unintelli- 
gent reading or the suggestion of some 
additional by-play, she finds herself 
mistaken. At every step she is checked, 
her business is carefully explained to 
her, and even her lines are sometimes 
read for her. In fact, she does little 
else than allow herself to be moved like 
an automaton from chair to desk, from 
imaginary piano to door and window 
and back again. 

She is in despair ; walked through the 
part in this way, she feels herself in- 
tolerably awkward, the hands and arms, 
which, in ordinary conversation, she 
uses delicately and expressively, become 
glued to her side; this is all the more 
vexing, because she feels that the part 
requires broad and sweeping gestures; 
in the perfect silence that attends her 
initiation, her street shoes (stiff walking- 
boots) make an intolerable clatter on the 
uncarpeted floor, and the role she as- 
sumes is practically on tip-toe the whole 
time! 

When she is finally taken bodily by 
the shoulders to correct an ungraceful 
turn and marched off the stage, she is 
on the verge of nervous tears. Appar- 
ently the stage-director is not a brute— 
and he is not blind. . 

“Just make a note of that last busi- 
ness, Miss Redmond. Then we'll go - 
through with that again to make sure 
you have the situation.” 





'-In-an off-hand way he turns to the 


qearest group and fills in the next few 
~ minutes with conversation. By the time 
‘he is through she is able to breathe nat- 
- urally once more. 
= “Ready? Then we will go straight 
‘through that bit from the beginning of 
Ste scene, Burton. Take your time, 
iss Redmond. Just walk through it so 


-- I can see that you understand the po- 


- sitions.” 
The Second Time Is Easier 


THIS time it is less terrifying. It is 
true that she wonders just how much 
she is expected to do, for on one oc- 
tasion he tells her smilingly : “Don’t try 
to act, Miss Redmond;” and upon an- 
‘other, when the action requires that she 
“uses both hands, he calmly takes the 
part out of her way and says: “Never 
mind the lines—So-and-So and So-and- 
So, I think it is. Just let me see you get 
the business.” 

She feels as if she must have taxed 
the company’s patience to the uttermost, 
“yet when the scene is over there is no 
sign of it. The ingenue greets her with 
a sympathetic smile: 

“It’s an awful confusing little bit, 
isn’t it? You caught on splendidly—” 

“Oh, I feel so stupid. You're all so 
- easy in your parts.” 

“We've had a few rehearsals in them, 





you know. Cheer up! You'll 
von to get easy in it—” 
She hesitates. Even to this f 
soul, she doesn’t like to voice her fi 
But the ingenue reads it and says 
assuringly : 4 
“I don’t think you need worry, j 
if you wont do, you’ll probably k 
day—that’s one thing about the 
nor. He never keeps people in su 
If they don’t come up to his notion: 
lets them go at once. If he thinks you 
got it in you, she’ ll hammer away till 
brings it out.” ‘g 
The Girl heaves a sigh of relief, 3 
wonders what her fate will be a 
just what words the Governor will 
nounce it, and she hopes she Wont bh 
and stammer or act like a baby whem 
speaks to her. As it happens, he doe 
speak directly to her at all, so her § 
schooling, like most of the kind, is ¥ 
ed. : 
“This is a quick curtain, remembi 
There mus’n’t be any indecision in 
ing that picture. Try it again, That’s® 
ter! Now, ladies and gentlemen, | 
will be all for to-day. Rehearsal at 10) 
sharp .to-morrow, and we will be 
with the third act for ‘the bet 
of Miss Redmond. And the first act J 
ter perfect. That’ s all. Thank you 1 
your attention.” = 
The Girl’s first trial rehearsal is ov 














MISS BILLIE BURKE and her pets, 


This charming actress, who has just successfully finished her first season as a star in “LOVE WATCHES,” will appear the 
coming season in a play by the same authors Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago. Color Supplement October, 1910, 
THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM, 














WHEN 
JACQUES 
BERNARD 

FOUGHT NATURE 


It was such a fight as the silent cypresses of the swamp had never before 
looked down upon. One man, starving and unarmed, met Death face to face and conquered Hin. 
‘*Jacques Bernard’’ is the sort of story that gives the man or woman who reads it new strength to fight the 
battle of life, everywhere. Read it—in THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for September. 











Mrs. Lathrop was just about sick of feeding the chickens, doing the dishes, 
getting meals and sewing for pa and the children. Then came the Prince with the motor car. Every 
woman should read aloud to her husband, ‘‘A Tonic For Tired Women,’’ which appears in THE RED 
BOOK MAGAZINE for September. 


Arnold Bennett wrote ‘“The Old Wives’ Tale,’’ one of the most widely- 
read novels of the past two years. He also wrote ‘‘What the Public Wants,’’ the most successful play of 
the same period. He recently wrote ‘‘Why the Clock Stopped,”’ an unique love-story, and you may read 
itin THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE for September. 


Once upon a time a boy’s mother died in the poorhouse. The boy was 
shocked into an ambition for power. Why he wanted that power and what it brought him is tol¢ in 
Leila Burton Wells’ deeply human story, ‘‘The Mettle of the Man’”’—of course, THE RED BOOK MAG- 
AZINE for September. 


Steele of the Royal Northwest Mounted Police is as fearless a chap as ever 
rode down his man. The first of his thrilling adventures ‘‘From Out the Blizzard,” appears in THE RED 
BOOK MAGAZINE for September. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE is proud of the good name it has 


earned for printing the best stories of childhood for grown-ups, and it need only hint that even it has never 
printed a better story of the sort than ‘*The Development of Junior’”’ which appears in the September issue. 








There are 17 Stories in the September issue of 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


(ON SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS AUGUST 23d) 


ALL DIFFERENT, ALL HUMAN, ALL THE BEST --- BY AUTHORS 
WITH WHOSE WORK YOU ARE FAMILIAR AND WHO 
MAY BE DEPENDED UPON ALWAYS TO DELIVER THE GOODS 











